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HE story of the Elector Charles Theodore of Bavaria 

and his American minister, usually known as “Count 

Rumford,” forms a picturesque and little-known chap- 
ter in the political history of the eighteenth century. 

When Benjamin Thompson (as he was then) arrived in 
Munich, in 1784, the elector was already an old man and had 
behind him a long, though scarcely a brilliant, career. 

Charles Philip Theodore, Elector Palatine of the Rhine and 
Duke of Bavaria,' is not a man of whom the Bavarians are in 
any way proud. An able judge of men, Vergennes, Louis XVI's 
minister of foreign affairs, characterized him in the following 
unflattering terms: 


Although by nature intelligent, he has never succeeded in ruling by him- 
self; he has always been governed by his ministers or by his father-confessor, 
or (for a time) by the electress. This conduct has increased his natural weak- 
ness and apathy to such a degree that for a long time he has had no opinions 
save those inspired in him by his entourage. The void which this indolence 


1 Although he is always known as “‘Elector of Bavaria,”’ the electoral title to which 
he succeeded in 1777 was absorbed in his Palatine electoral title, which was senior to it. 
He was therefore only Duke of Bavaria (L. von Ranke, Die deutschen Machte und der 
Fiirstenbund (Leipzig, 1875], p. 123). 
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has left in his soul is filled with the amusements of the hunt and of music, and 
by secret liaisons, for which His Electoral Majesty has at all times had a par- 
ticular penchant.” 


He was born in 1724 near Brussels, the son of John Christian 
Joseph, Prince of Sulzbach, and his consort, Maria Anna of 
Auvergne, Marchioness of Berg-op-Zoom in the Netherlands 
and distantly related to the great Turenne. He was thus of a 
minor branch of the Wittelsbach dynasty, and succeeded his 
father in the principality of Sulzbach at the age of nine. In 
1742, at the age of eighteen, he became Elector Palatine as suc- 
cessor to the childless Charles Philip, a distant relative; and he 
ruled the Palatinate for thirty-five years before acceding to the 
Bavarian throne. He was a striking example of a prince who, 
through the accident of birth and the childlessness of relatives, 
accumulated a multitude of powers and honors, without merit- 
ing them. 

At his capital of Mannheim,’ then, as now, one of the most 
beautiful cities in Europe, he became known as a kind of Mae- 
cenas, furthering the cause of art, literature, and science like a 
true enlightened despot but, as his subjects complained, favor- 
ing mostly foreigners,‘ as it was the age when Germans and the 
German language were considered barbarous and uncouth, while 
the French held sway as the exponents of courtliness and polite 
literature. He corresponded with Voltaire for a decade and 
founded the Akademie der Wissenschaft and a museum of an- 
tiquities which influenced Goethe all his life. On the other hand, 
he also favored the Deutsche Gesellschaft, a body devoted to 
German culture, and secured Lessing and Wieland for his court 
theater,® the first of its kind in Germany. 

The elector, as suggested above, was also addicted to the 

2A. Lebon (ed.), Recueil des instructions données aux ambassadeurs et ministres de 
France ... (Paris, 1889), VII, 536. 

* It had become the Residenzstadt of the new Catholic dynasty in 1720, in place of 
Heidelberg (Ranke, p. 123). 

*K. T. von Heigel, Benjamin Thompson, Graf von Rumford: Festrede (Munich, 
1915), p. 8. 


5L. Miinner, Bayern vor und in der franzisischen Revolution (Stuttgart, 1927), p. 
94. 
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pleasures of the flesh and, although married at an early age to 
his cousin Elizabeth Augusta, had a number of mistresses. All 
in all, his varied extravagances, whether worthy or not, ab- 
sorbed a large share of the revenues of the state, over which he 
had entire sway. To balance his growing budget he did not scru- 
ple to squeeze his subjects for taxes or to sell titles of nobility 
quite indiscriminately to all and sundry, at prices ranging from 
400 to 500 gulden for the ordinary “von,” from 600 to 700 gul- 
den for the title of “baron” (Freiherr), and from 900 to 1,000 
gulden for the title of “count” (Graf); and not only Germans, 
but Austrians, Hungarians, Tyrolese, and Swedes, purchased 
titles at his market.’ But with all his selfishness and greed, he 
was fond of Mannheim and the jolly Palatines; and his easy- 
going subjects, tilling a rich soil and prosperous in spite of 
everything, returned his affection with good-natured indul- 
gence. 

Besides Sulzbach and the Palatinate, Charles Theodore 
counted Jiilich and Berg, farther down the Rhine, and Neuburg 
on the upper Danube, among his possessions, as well as the 
small but valuable manor of Berg-op-Zoom, which he had in- 
herited from his mother, and so, when in 1777 he fell heir to the 
Electorate of Bavaria, as cousin and next-of-kin to Maximilian 
Joseph III, he became the third most important sovereign in 
Germany, ranking immediately after the Habsburg and Hohen- 
zollern monarchs.’ The entry into Munich, his new capital, 
took place on January 2, 1778, three days after the death of 
Maximilian. 

To a resident of the Palatinate, a smiling Rhineland country 
on the borders of France and open to all the cultural influences 
of that enlightened nation, Munich appeared a cold and distant 
city in the shadow of the Alps, and the Bavarians a rude and in- 


Thid., p. 94. 

7 His titles were: Count Palatine of the Rhine; Arch Steward (Erztruchsess) and 
Elector of the Holy Roman Empire; Duke of Bavaria, Jiilich, and Berg; Marquis of 
Berg-op-Zoom. The titles Duke of Cleves and Prince of Meurs which appear on some of 
his portraits no longer actually belonged to him and are analogous in futility to the title 
“King of France’’ which the kings of England bore until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 
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hospitable people. Nor were the new ruler’s subjects slow to re- 
ciprocate his ill will, especially as his extravagances continued 
and on a larger scale than before. The personnel of the elec- 
toral court numbered some two thousand persons, including 
inter alia 432 court cavaliers and chamberlains without real oc- 
cupation, 50 chaplains, 2 poets, 3 dwarfs, 20 painters, 62 mu- 
sicians, 16 physicians, 16 decorators, 67 cooks, 12 pastry-cooks, 
3 stablemasters, 16 pages, 35 chamber lackeys, 38 postilions, 2 
huntmasters, 24 singers of both sexes, and 300 bodyguards and 
police. The maintenance of this huge body of mostly decora- 
tive functionaries absorbed 1,100,000 gulden per year,’ or about 
one-fifth of the total income of the state. Of the balance, two- 
fifths were devoted to public administrative expenses, one-fifth 
to the army, and one-fifth to payment of principal and interest 
on the public debt. Hardly ever was there a balance left over 
for succeeding years.° 

Complaints began to pour in against all this maladministra- 
tion. The Munich city council presented a petition stating that 
provisions were becoming more and more scarce, because the 
court acted selfishly, diverting its commercial orders to foreign 
firms or to the speculators at the court, and that the local mer- 
chants were becoming mere agents for foreigners.!° 

These and other disagreements caused the elector to move his 
court to Mannheim twice during his reign, in 1788 and 1790; 
but each time the council renounced its grievances and begged 
him to return, even at the price of further concessions," no 
doubt because the court’s removal entailed even greater losses 
to them. At his second return, the elector forced the city fathers 
to do obeisance before his portrait in the council chamber as 
penance for their insubordination, an indignity endured only 
with the greatest ill will. 


§ Court calendar of Electoral Palatinate—Bavaria for 1783, in Wilhelm Schreiber, 
Geschichte Bayerns (2 vols.; Freiburg, 1891), IT, 220. 


°F. Zschokke, Bairische Geschichte (Aarau, 1818), IV, 366. 


1° Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv: Kreisarchiv, Munich (hereafter referred to as 
“Kreisarchiv”), H.R., 454/5. 
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It was his designs on their independence as a state, however, 
that aroused the greatest irritation on the part of his subjects. 
Almost from the first they had suspected his intentions, especial- 
ly in connection with Austria’s well-known desire to round out 
her territories by annexing Bavaria, conveniently situated on 
her western border. Even before the death of Maximilian ITI, 
the Emperor Joseph IT had laid claim on various pretexts, most- 
ly of a complex feudal character in his capacity as king of Bo- 
hemia, to about a third of the territory of Bavaria, and on the 
elector’s death the emperor vigorously contested Charles Theo- 
dore’s claim to his inheritance. He was only frustrated in his 
ambition by Frederick the Great himself, who engaged in the 
brief war of the Bavarian Succession (the so-called “Potato 
War’’) to preserve the central European balance of power. The 
ensuing Peace of Teschen of 1779 resulted merely in the cession 
of part of the southeastern portion of Bavaria, east of the river 
Inn (the “Innviertel’’), to Austria. 

In this crisis the role of Charles Theodore is ambiguous and 
scarcely to his credit. He was not the type of man to cavil at sell- 
ing his birthright for a mess of pottage, if the latter were only 
large enough, and his subjects knew only too well that there was 
no love lost between him and them. Besides, he showed at all 
times a singular weakness for the House of Austria, due partly 
to his education at Brussels in the Austrian Netherlands, to his 
fear of France, and to the influence of his entourage; and the 
preservation of his Bavarian heritage from the clutches of the 
emperor was accomplished actually against his will. 

The real reason was that the emperor had held out to him the 
bait of the Austrian Netherlands in exchange for Bavaria; and 
on the day following his entry into Munich, Charles Theodore, 
through his envoy at Vienna, signed a secret agreement with the 
emperor, transferring large portions of Bavaria to Austria, no 
doubt with the expectation of obtaining equivalent compensa- 
tion in Belgium.'” 

The interference of Frederick the Great and the ensuing 
Peace of Teschen were therefore a bitter disappointment to 


 Heigel, in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1875-1906), XV, 253. 
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Charles Theodore, as to nearly all other parties to the trans- 
action. In the emperor’s eyes the acquisition of the tiny Inn- 
viertel did not in any way correspond to his desires or to the 
costs of the war. To the Bavarians the loss of this thoroughly 
Bavarian district was a matter for profound grief, and they di- 
rected their anger, though not overtly, against their new ruler, 
who had betrayed them. The elector, for his part, was furious 
at the frustration of his scheme‘* and issued a proclamation, 
with very bad grace and many reservations, to calm the excited 
population. 

Five years later the question was reopened by Austria, with 
the tacit connivance of the elector once more. The bait of the 
Austrian Netherlands was again held out to him. Belgium was a 
country even richer than Bavaria, with a population, according 
to the Austrian envoy in charge of the negotiations, of 1,700,000 
and resources of nearly 6,000,000 gulden, while the population of 
Bavaria was only 1,500,000 and its resources about 4,000,000 
gulden.'4 The strategic value of Bavaria to Austria, which 
would enable it to constitute a huge solid block of territory in 
the heart of Europe, more than made up for this discrepancy in 
wealth and numbers. The elector was to constitute himself a 
new kingdom of Burgundy out of Belgium and his possessions 
of Jiilich-Berg and the Rhenish Palatinate and was to obtain a 
royal crown. To this the elector was the more inclined, since he 
had never liked living in Munich, and the opposition of the 
patriot party there had not enhanced his liking for it. Then it 
would give him as his new capital Brussels, a beautiful and bril- 
liant city for which he had an affection dating back to his youth, 
and finally it would remove him still farther from his wife, who 
lived apart from him at Mannheim and to whom he had no in- 
tention of returning.” 

This new scheme, however, was again frustrated by Fred- 
eric II, King of Prussia, who, a year before his death, organized 

13 Schreiber, II, 216. 


M4 Report of Count Lehrbach, reprinted in Ernst Hanfstiingel’s Amerika und Europa 
von Marlborough bis Mirabeau (Munich, 1930), p. 382. 


16 Ranke, p. 126. 
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the Fiirstenbund, a league of German princes, which effectively 
quelled the emperor’s ambition and disposed of the problem 
once and for all. 

Such was the milieu into which Thompson was plunged on 
his arrival in Munich, and such was his master, a minor Louis - 
XV in his vices and extravagances, encumbered with mistresses 
and their offspring, a petty tyrant over his subjects, alternately 
timorous and arbitrary in his exactions on them, so that we 
wonder at their long-suffering. 

It must be admitted at once that the American adventurer 
adapted himself with great ease to this situation. Thompson 
was a typical courtier of the ancien régime, but with the ambi- 
tions and abilities of an enlightened despot, together with a real 
genius in science, on which his reputation principally rests but 
which will not be dealt with here. Skeptical, suave, cultured, 
deft in personal diplomacy, and a complete egotist, he had most 
of the qualities and defects of the contemporary English aristoc- 
racy, a fact somewhat surprising in a poor New England farm 
boy—for such he was. 

Benjamin Thompson was born in 1753 on a farm near Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts, ten miles northwest of Boston, in very 
moderate circumstances. After an early apprenticeship to mer- 
chants in Salem and Boston, and brief attendance a? scientific 
lectures at Harvard, which woke his curiosity in that direction, 
he became an instructor in a boys’ school at Rumford, now Con- 
cord,'° New Hampshire, in 1770, at the age of seventeen. Here 
he married (or “was married to,” as he later ungallantly put it) 
Sarah Walker Rolfe, daughter of the most prominent clergy- 
man in the village and widow of a wealthy landowner. In spite 
of the disparity in ages (Mrs. Rolfe was thirty-three and 
Thompson nineteen), we may assume that the young man, al- 
ready an accomplished cynic, was as pleased to marry a for- 
tune as his bride was to capture a young husband. At any rate, 
from this event dates his rise. 


16 The change of name occurred in 1765, in honor of the peaceful settlement of a 
boundary controversy between New Hampshire and Massachusetts, but the old name 
continued to cling to the town until 1784, when Concord was incorporated. 
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Endowed with good looks, excellent manners, and a brilliant 
intellect, Thompson early won the favor of the royal governor, 
Thomas Wentworth, a favor somewhat dangerous at this time 
of impending revolution. The young man, Tory in tempera- 
ment and principles, was soon involved in the pre-revolutionary 
disturbances of the colonies, being twice haled before a revolu- 
tionary committee for disloyalty to the American cause and 
finally being forced to flee to the British fleet outside Boston, 
and thence to England (1776). 

In England he had the good fortune that followed him 
throughout his life in his dealings with the great. He made a 
great impression on the secretary of state for the colonies, Lord 
George Germain, later Viscount Sackville, who appointed him 
undersecretary.'’ After the surrender of Yorktown, Thompson 
campaigned briefly against the colonists in South Carolina and 
Long Island as a colonel of dragoons.'* The Treaty of Paris of 
1783 put an end to his career as a British soldier, and he returned 
to England. 

Years later, Rumford explained his participation in the war 
against his countrymen as follows: 

When my fatherland, America, rose against the government of Great 
Britain, it was for me a question of the greatest gain or loss. I chose the side 
of my king for principles which I considered just. I defended these principles 
openly with my sword, serving my king against his rebellious subjects as a 
colonel, and not without honor and success. That I acted so as a matter of 
principle is evidenced by the loss of my property, which I had foreseen and 
full compensation for which I could never hope for from the side that I had 
chosen. It is also evidenced by the flattering offers which my country made 
to me, all of which I rejected, to remain true to my principles. I still hold to 
these principles and never in my life shall I deviate from them by a hair’s 
breadth. Equally removed from Asiatic despotism and from anarchical 
mob-rule, my reason, guided by history and experience, decided in favor of 
limited monarchy.'* 

17 He also found time to pursue his scientific studies, making interesting experiments 
in ballistics and becoming a member of the Royal Society. 


18 He is accused by the historians B. F. Thompson (History of Long Island [New 
York, 1843]) and Prime (History of Long Island [New York, 1845]) of pulling down a 
Presbyterian church and using the materials to build a fort in the public burying-ground 
and of using the gravestones as bottoms for his bread ovens, so that the loaves came 
out with the epitaph, reversed, baked in them. 


19 Kreisarchiv, G. L., 2636/142. 
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On his return to England, Thompson found himself without 
employment through the force of circumstances. Deciding that 
the military profession offered the greatest opportunities for 
him, his thoughts turned to Austria, about to engage in a war 
with Turkey. He obtained letters of recommendation to the 
court of Munich (through which lay the road to Vienna) and 
flattering letters from Lord North and the foreign office to Sir 
Robert Murray Keith, British ambassador to Austria.?° 

He crossed the Channel with the historian Gibbon as a fellow- 
passenger, who calls him “Mr. Secretary, Colonel, Admiral, 
Philosopher Thompson” but complains of the tramping of the 
horses which he brought with him.”” At Strasbourg, Thompson 
fell in with the commander of the French regiment stationed 
there, Maximilian Joseph, brother and heir of the Prince of 
Deux-Ponts (Zweibriicken), later successor to Charles Theodore 
as elector of Bavaria (1799-1806) and finally first King of 
Bavaria as Maximilian I (1806-25). On this prince Thompson 
made his customary favorable impression, and he continued his 
journey with letters from Maximilian to the prince’s uncle, 
Charles Theodore, at Munich. This chance meeting decided his 
career. 

At Munich, the elector and the Anglo-American adventurer 
took to each other at once, an invitation to remain at court be- 
ing soon forthcoming. Holding this in abeyance, Thompson con- 
tinued to Vienna, where he learned to his regret, no doubt miti- 
gated by his reception at Munich, that the Habsburg court had 
decided against a Turkish war.” An interview with Prince 
Kaunitz resulting in no equivalent offer from Austria, Thomp- 
son returned to Munich, and thence to London, to obtain the 
necessary permission from King George, He returned to Mu- 
nich not only with the permission but with a knighthood as 

2° British Museum, Additional MSS 35,530, Hardwicke papers, V, 182, correspond- 
ence of R. M. Keith. Lord North’s letter reads in part as follows: ““He |Thompson] 
went over to America, where in a short time he completed a very good regiment of 
dragoons from the refugees, at the head of which he greatly distinguish’d himself dur- 


ing the latter part of the war. He return’d from America much recommended by the 
commanders of his Majesty’s forces in those parts.” 


21 E. Gibbon, Private letters (New York, 1907), p. 289. 


= Br. Mus., Add. MSS 35,530, Hardwicke papers, etc. 
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well, and with retention in the British army as a colonel at half- 
pay.? 

At the court of Charles Theodore, Sir Benjamin Thompson** 
speedily confirmed the good opinion which the elector had 
formed of him. The versatile American émigré found no diffi- 
culty in accommodating himself, in spite of his predilections for 
limited monarchy so ardently expressed above, to the petty 
despotism of “the best of masters,” as he calls the elector in a 
letter to Keith.* He says: 


The elector is one of the most amiable sovereigns in the world, and I shall 
enter his service under every possible advantage. He has always shown me 
the most flattering marks of his approbation, and those about him are not 
behindhand in civility. The nobility in general are remarkably attentive to 
me, and I have little doubt that I shall find my situation pleasant and agree- 
able to me. An event of this sort is decisive in a man’s life—I hope I shall 
never have reason to repent of the step I have taken. 


He never did, although it was not long before he aroused 
plenty of jealousy at court and among the burghers. But at 
first all went smoothly. Among the members of the nobility 
whose favor he soon won was the Countess Baumgarten (nee 
Countess Lerchenfeld), former mistress of the elector, who still 
retained her influence at court and who now became Thomp- 
son’s mistress. This circumstance is not unrelated to Thomp- 
son’s rapid rise, which is marked by the following promotions: 
1784, aide de camp and colonel of cavalry; 1785, chamberlain; 
1787, privy councilor; 1788, major-general of cavalry, state 
councilor, and minister of war; 1790, lieutenant-general of artil- 
lery and special privy councilor (“Wirklicher Geheimrat”’), with 
a life-pension of 4,000 gulden.* Finally in 1792, as the climax 

*3 Br. Mus., Add. MSS 35,531, etc. This somewhat unusual circumstance led Hanf- 
stiingel (p. 305) to accuse Thompson of treachery in the Austro-Bavarian imbroglio 
mentioned above. A search of documents in the British Museum and Public Record 
Office in London by the writer of this article has led to the conclusion that there is not 


sufficient evidence to substantiate this charge, though it must be admitted that some 
of the correspondence that passed between Thompson and Keith has a suspicious look. 
*4 He was known as ‘“‘Chevalier” Thompson (the French equivalent of “Sir’’—that 
language being commonly used at the Bavarian court) until his title of “General” sup- 
planted it. 
*% Br. Mus., Add. MSS 35,534, etc. * Kreisarchiv, G. L., 2636/142. 
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of his career as a statesman, came the title by which he is usually 
known. During the interim between the death of the Emperor 
Leopold II and the election of Francis II, the senior electors of 
the empire, those of the Palatinate (Charles Theodore) and 
Saxony, became imperial vicars with privilege of granting titles. 
As foreigners were not permitted to receive Bavarian titles, 
Charles Theodore took this occasion to offer his favorite an im- 
perial title. Thompson chose that of Count of Rumford, after 
the town where fortune first smiled upon him, and thereupon 
was created “Reichsgraf von Rumford” in the peerage of the 
Holy Roman Empire.”’ 

During most of this period (1784-98) Rumford was actually 
chief minister of Bavaria, and the period is filled with the count’s 
achievements in domestic reform—insignificant according to 
his enemies, great according to himself and his friends. It is 
difficult to disentangle the truth from this confusion of testi- 
mony. It is clear, however, that he did suppress mendicancy in 
Munich, made a few (perhaps trivial) reforms in the army, abol- 
ished usury, arid embellished the capital, especially by the crea- 
tion of the Englische Garten, one of the most beautiful parks in 
the world and still a delight to all visitors. There is nothing to 
show that he interested himself in foreign affairs or in the Ba- 
varia-Netherlands exchange project mentioned above, except 
as a spectator. His accomplishments were all in the domestic 
field. 

The reform first mentioned is undoubtedly Rumford’s great- 
est achievement as a statesman. The socioeconomic situation in 
Bavaria, and especially in the capital, was deplorable when 
Rumford arrived. Munich was said to have, at the time, the 
largest number of beggars of any city in Europe except Rome.”* 
Out of a total population (with suburbs) of about 60,000, 2,600 
were beggars. Of the newborn children, almost one-half were of 
illegitimate birth; and although, according to a contemporary, 
the highways were planted with gallows as other countries are 


27 Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich, S. 23, Lit. R., Cart. 33, C 389. 


28 Georges Cuvier, Recueil des éloges historiques, I1, 204, éloge de Rumford lu le 9 
janvier 1815. 
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planted with nut trees,”® crime, vice, and mendicancy flourished 
almost without hindrance. Rumford says:*° 


The number of itinerant beggars, of both sexes and all ages, as well foreign- 
ers as natives, who strolled about the country laying contribution on the in- 
habitants, stealing and robbing, and leading a life of indolence and the most 
shameless debauchery, was quite incredible; and so numerous were the swarms 
of beggars in all the great towns, and particularly in the capital, so great their 
impudence, and so persevering their importunity, that it was almost impossi- 
ble to cross the streets without being attacked, and absolutely forced to satisfy 
their clamorous demands. And these beggars were in general by no means 
such as from age and bodily infirmities were unable by their labor to earn 
their livelihood; but they were for the most part stout, strong, healthy, sturdy 
beggars, who, lost to every sense of shame, had embraced the profession from 
choice, not necessity. 


Rumford put an end to this intolerable situation by creating 
a “house of industry,”’ or workhouse, in 1790, into which the 
vagrants were impressed to make clothing and uniforms for the 
army. They were fed and given a small wage, and were thus 
turned from criminals into happy and self-respecting citizens. 
He had reversed the process usual in the eighteenth century, of 
making people virtuous first and then happy. He asked :*! 


Why not reverse this order? Why not make them first happy and then vir- 
tuous? If happiness and virtue be inseparable, the end will be as certainly ob- 
tained by this method as by the other: and it is most undoubtedly much 
easier to contribute to the happiness and comfort of persons in a state of 
poverty and misery, than by admonitions and punishments, to reform their 
morals. 


This pre-Utilitarian principle he applied to his workhouse, 
and apparently with some success, even if the fragmentary de- 
scription of the institution which we get seems to bear many 
similarities to the wretched textile factories just getting under 
way with the industrial revolution. Certainly to modern eyes, 
it does not resemble an industrial paradise. The principal source 
for this subject is Rumford’s own works; but, curiously enough 
for a scientist, these are ill-organized and diffuse, and lack essen- 


29 Riesbeck, quoted in K. T. von Heigel, Benjamin Thompson, Graf von Rumford, 
Festrede, p. 15. 

© Rumford, Essays political, economical and philosophical (Boston, 1798), I, 14. 

31 Thid., p. 34. 
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tial facts and figures. From the few that we have, we gather 
that the hours of work were from six in the morning until nine 
at night, with an hour out for meals, which were provided free of 
charge. The wages of the operatives are not given, but we can 
make a guess when we are told that the daily wages of two men 
servants, “employed in going to market, collecting donations of 
bread etc., helping in the kitchen and assisting in serving out 
soup to the poor,” were 1 shilling 7} pence.** Punctuality in ar- 
riving in the morning was enforced by reprimands and, in case 
of repeated tardiness, by depriving the offenders of their dinner. 
Children were also employed, whose wages and hours of work 
are not given, but it is surprising to learn that a schoolmaster 
was employed (at wages ranging from 55 to 75 florins per year) 
to give them two hours’ tuition per day.** 
As to the working quarters, 


every room and staircase was swept and cleaned twice a day. The air was 
kept fresh and pure by means of ventilators, and occasionally opening the 
windows. The rooms were whitewashed and the windows washed frequently, 
the courtyard was cleaned every day, and the rubbish cleared away from the 
street in front of the building.*® 


Thompson exerted all his ingenuity to reduce the cost of feed- 
ing his charges, and finally achieved the culinary masterpiece 
known somewhat ironically as the “‘soup 4 la Rumford,” con- 
sisting of barley, peas, wheat bread, salt, beer-vinegar, and great 
quantities of water, and costing about a third of a penny daily 
per person. Later he introduced potatoes into the mixture— 
surreptitiously at first, as these were then new in Europe and 
considered with suspicion by the peasantry—which reduced the 
cost still further, to a tenth of a penny per person, and provided 
a palatable and nutritious meal, according to its creator.* 

It should be added, to counteract so much irony, that the 
benevolent minister succeeded in winning the affection of his 
subjects. When in 1794 he became dangerously ill, hundreds of 
poor people went in procession to the cathedral to offer up pray- 


% Rumford merely says that the work was “pleasant and well-paid.” 
33 Rumford, Essays, I, 210. % Tbid., p. 56. 
54 Tbid., p. 430. % Thid., p. 212. 
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ers for his recovery. The count says somewhat melodramati- 
cally 

, Let him [the reader] figure to himself, if he can, my situation, sick in bed, 
worn out by intense application, and dying, as everybody thought, a martyr 
in the cause to which I had devoted myself; let him imagine, I say, my feelings 
upon hearing the confused noise of the prayers of a multitude of the people, 
who were passing by in the streets, upon being told that it was the poor of 
Munich, many hundreds in number, who were going in procession to the 
church to put up public prayers for me—public prayers for me!—for a pri- 
vate person!—a stranger!—a protestant!** I believe it is the first instance of 
the kind that ever happened—and I dare venture to affirm that no proof could 
well be stronger than this, that the measures adopted for making these poor 
people happy, were really successful. 


Thomas Walpole, British envoy to Munich, said of him in 
1793: “. . . . his administration has been incorrupt and his estab- 
lishment of the poorhouse . . . . of real benefits to the country.”** 
And Gouverneur Morris, who visited Munich in 1798, described 
the house of industry as surpassing in regularity, cleanness, and 
economy anything he had ever seen. He wrote:*° 

The poor who are maintained here are employed busily, and have cheerful 
countenances. These people earn their living and they are happy. Long may 
he be happy who has made others so. I taste of the soup given to the poor. It 
is very good and I see the crowd sit down to eat it with good appetites. .... 
There are about a thousand people fed here at an annual expense of about 
400 guineas, including everything. The contrivances for saving cloth, linen, 
leather etc. in making clothes, the arrangements to prevent fraud and to keep 
the accounts for the regiments etc. are all admirable.“ 


From the foregoing we may perhaps reasonably conclude that 
Rumford’s workhouse was considerably better than others of 
the period and that the wages, though no doubt absurdly small, 


37 Thid., p. 94. 

38 Nearly all the people of Bavaria were, and still are, Catholics. 

%® Public Record Office, London, F. O. Bavaria 9, Vol. TX. 

40 G. Morris, Diary and letters, ed. A. C. Morris (2 vols.; New York, 1888), IT, 339. 

“ Morris’ valet-de-chambre, however, said that he had heard nothing about Rumford 
but abuse. He was accused “‘of selling for his own private emolument the produce of 
the labor performed by poor people maintained at the public expense” (Morris, II, 
336). Probably this may be classed as gossip likely to be circulated about almost any 
man of prominence, especially a foreigner. 
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according to present standards, compared favorably with the 
ordinary scale. At any rate, it took the beggars off the streets 
and gave them useful employment, and went a long way in re- 
ducing crime and unemployment. 

Rumford’s rapid rise at court had aroused a great deal of 
jealousy among certain of the courtiers and patricians of the 
town, a jealousy evidenced by a number of complaints and dec- 
larations in the archives of Munich.” This was natural in the 
case of a foreigner, especially one like Rumford, who was con- 
scious of his superiority over his entourage and was of a some- 
what cold and arrogant demeanor except to his superiors. This 
opposition began to wear on him in time. Then the whirlwind 
of the French Revolution struck Bavaria and revealed the weak- 
ness and incompetence of the army, which was Rumford’s de- 
partment as minister of war. Much has been made by Rum- 
ford’s admirers of the military and diplomatic skill with which 
he saved Munich from capture by Moreau’s armies, but it was 
actually the approach of the Austrian army that caused the 
French commander to alter his plans. The situation was, in 
fact, an ignominious one for Bavaria. The elector fled to Saxony 
for refuge, and the French overran the country at will. They 
withdrew after a time, and the elector returned; and, while 
Rumford apparently had lost no favor with him (he was ap- 
pointed minister of police in 1798), Bavaria and administrative 
duties seem to have lost their charm for Rumford. He visited 
England in 1796, renewed his social and scientific connections 
there, and was tempted to remain there permanently. Science 
had always been his main love, and, though it had been over- 
shadowed by his other interests, he had never given up his ex- 
periments. As he grew older, his laboratory beckoned to him 
more and more insistently. Besides, the elector was old and 
could hardly be expected to live much longer, and Rumford 
knew that his favor at court would end with his death. In 1798, 
therefore, Rumford obtained an appointment as ambassador to 


* Kreisarchiv, H.R. 454/5; G.L. 2636/142; Gerichtsliteralien, Fasz. 2640, Nr. 162. 
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Great Britain from his benefactor, and when this proved abor- 
tive,‘* remained in England on the grounds of ill health. 

As for the elector, he lived on for another year in morose and 
impotent old age. The failure of his exchange schemes with 
Austria and repeated squabbles with his subjects had soured his 
life. His wife had given him no heir, another cause for chagrin, 
and after her death he tried to solace himself, at the age of sev- 
enty-one, with a nineteen-year-old Habsburg princess as con- 
sort. But Juno proved no more propitious in this case than in 
the previous, and he looked with displeasure at his cousin, Maxi- 
milian, now Prince of Deux-Ponts, whose brother had helped 
to bring to naught his schemes,‘ and who would inherit his 
principalities after his death, as next-of-kin. Finally, in the last 
year of the century, at the age of seventy-five, Charles Theodore 
ended his long and futile existence, after an attack of apoplexy 
induced by overeating. To his successor he bequeathed a multi- 
tude of problems, of which the impending menace of Napoleonic 
France overshadowed all. 


Untversity or West VirGINIA 


48 The British government refused to receive one of its own subjects as ambassador 
from a foreign power (Geheimstaatsarchiv, Munich, K. schw. 508/38). 

‘4 The consent of this prince, as heir to the Bavarian throne, was necessary for the 
legality of the exchange. 
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FAIR TRADE: AN ENGLISH REACTION 
TO THE BREAKDOWN OF THE 
COBDEN TREATY SYSTEM 


SYDNEY H. ZEBEL 


HE past few years have witnessed epoch-making devel- 
| opments in the history of Great Britain and her empire. 
The Statute of Westminster (1931) and the Ottawa 
trade agreements (1932) have transformed the historic Empire 
into a British Commonwealth of Nations held together by the 
centripetal forces of preferential trade agreements. Too often, 
however, modern British historians have tended to forget that 
this development was not activated solely by the political and 
commercial exigencies of the great world-wide crises of 1929. 
Many writers have traced these events to Joseph Chamberlain 
and his scheme for an imperial zollverein; but few have realized 
that the origin of Chamberlain’s policy, as well as that of the 
new British Commonwealth, lies rooted in an obscure tariff- 
reform agitation of the eighteen eighties and early nineties,' 
commonly known as the “fair-trade movement.” In its com- 
mercial aspects, fair trade laid the groundwork for Chamber- 
lain’s plan of an imperial zollverein, for the system of preferen- 
tial tariffs which began with the Canadian innovation of 1897, 
and, finally, for the Ottawa agreements of 1932. In fair trade’s 
emphasis on maintenance of the union with the colonies, we 
may discern a sharp reaction from the colonial policies of the 
Manchester school. Together with the imperial federation 
movement, fair trade helped to lay the foundations of the re- 
vived interest in the Empire and eventually made possible a 
genuine acceptance of the Statute of Westminster. 
The fair-trade movement was primarily an English protest 
! A notable exception was the French historian Elié Halévy: ““To reach the source of 
the British movement in favour of a return to protection, we must go back .. . . to 
those twenty years of industrial depression which marked the decline of the Liberal 
party” (A history of the English people, epiloque [2 vols.; New York, 1926-34), I, 287). 
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against the breakdown of the so-called ‘““Cobden treaty system” 
and the revival of protectionism abroad. The commercial policy 
of Europe in the sixties and seventies has been generally re- 
garded as the most signal victory for the principles of free trade. 
The Anglo-French treaty of commerce of 1860,’ more often 
called the “Cobden treaty,”* had been followed by various 
other liberal commercial agreements negotiated by Great Brit- 
ain, with Belgium, the Zollverein, Italy, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria. Through this group of treaties, and the similar ones which 
France, Belgium, the Zollverein, and Italy had made among 
themselves and with other countries, there came into existence a 
European network of treaties resting on the combination of 
independent tariff treaties and most-favored-nation clauses. 
These worked, in an ingenious way, to reduce the general level 
of tariff duties in the countries concerned, since every reduction 
of duties granted to one of these states came into force as re- 
gards the others also, owing to the independent operation of the 
most-favored-nation clause.‘ 

Stimulated by the favorable results of these commercial 
agreements,® English hopes were high for the universal adoption 
of free trade.’ But these hopes were destined to meet with dis- 
appointment. The world-wide depression following 1873 saw 
the complete breakdown of the Cobden system. France, Ger- 

2 Lewis Hertslet, Commercial treaties (31 vols.; London, 1827-1925), XI, 165-71; the 
text of this treaty and the official British correspondence may be found in the Annual 
register, 1860, Appen. The best treatment is Arthur Louis Dunham, The Anglo-French 
treaty of commerce and the progress of the industrial revolution in France (Ann Arbor, 
1930). 

* For the part Richard Cobden played in negotiating the treaty, see John Morley, 
Life of Cobden (London, 1883), pp. 453 ff. Dunham, basing his study on the unpublished 


Cobden papers, has shown clearly, however, that the credit for initiating the negotia- 
tions belongs primarily to the French economist Michel Chevalier (pp. 49-102). 

‘ The best treatment of these commercial treaties is still Carl Johannes Fuchs, The 
trade policy of Great Britain and her colonies since 1860 (London, 1905), pp. 27 ff. Other 
good, but short, accounts may be found in Leone Levi, The history of British commerce, 
1763-1878 (2d ed.; London, 1880), pp. 421-22; J. H. Clapham, An economic history of 
modern Britain (3 vols.; Cambridge, 1932-38), II, 246-47. 


5 For the results of the Cobden treaty see Dunham, pp. 141-42. 
6 W. Cunningham, The rise and decline of the free trade movement (London, 1904), pp. 
84-85; cf. Cobden Club, Dinner (1875), pp. 128-29. 
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many, Russia, Austria, and Italy, during the succeeding decade, 
all raised their tariff duties. France, impelled by her financial 
needs after the disastrous war with Prussia and by what Profes- 
sor Clapham has called “the mood of nationalism at war,’ 
denounced the Cobden treaty in 1872. Though the treaty was 
subsequently renewed for short periods, the way was paved for 
the high French tariff of 1882.8 In 1879, falling prices, increas- 
ing agrarian competition from overseas, and need for new 
sources of imperial revenue led Bismarck to raise the German 
tariff duties.’ Russia, whose trade had never been released from 
hampering restrictions, now began also in 1879 and 1880 a sharp 
upward tariff movement. Austria remodeled her tariff along 
protective lines in 1878, and Italy increased her duties in 1883 
and 1887.!° The United States and Canada had even earlier 
evinced their faith in protection." Although duties still re- 
mained, on the whole, lower than before 1860,” the English, 


7 Clapham, II, 246 n. 

8 The Cobden treaty, renewed in 1873, did not expire until December 31, 1879, and 
was then replaced, after some difficulty, by a treaty providing for most-favored-nation 
treatment (1882) (Dunham, pp. 294-350; Fuchs, pp. 43 ff.). 

® Percy Ashley, Modern tariff history (2d ed.; London, 1910), pp. 51-63. Other good 
accounts of the German turn to protection may be found in Die Entwicklung der 
Deutschen Volkswirtschaftlehre im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, ed. Gustav Schmoller (2 
vols.; Leipzig, 1908), II, 44, 45; W. H. Dawson, The German Empire, 1867-1914 (2 
vols.; London, 1919), II, 6-29. 

10 Fuchs, pp. 44-46; Charles F. Bastable, The commerce of nations (9th ed.; revised 
by T. E. Gregory; London, 1923), p. 106; Jon M. Stanescu, Der Ubergang von der 
Freihandelstandenz zur Schutzzollpolitik in den Europdischen Grosstaaten (Gottingen, 
1914), p. 58. 

1 The American tariff policy after 1861 is treated fully in F. W. Taussig, The tariff 
history of the United States (8th ed.; New York and London, 1931), pp. 155 ff. For 
the Canadian protective tariff of 1859 see the Cambridge history of the British Empire, 
ed. J. Holland Rose, A. P. Newton, and E. A. Benians (8 vols.; Cambridge, 1929-36), 
VI, 349-50. 

After 1853, the Australian colonies were empowered to levy customs duties but not 
differential duties. The right to make reciprocity agreements among themselves was 
conceded in 1873. It was not until 1895 that imperial control of fiscal policy was com- 
pletely abandoned (ibid., VII, Part I, 413). The Cape parliament abolished in 1855 the 
whole of the preferential duties on foreign goods and fixed the general ad valorem rate 
at 7} per cent. This general rate remained unaltered until 1867, when it was raised 
(ibid., VIII, 762). 

2 T. H. Farrer, Free trade versus fair trade (London, 1886), p. 61. 
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who had cherished such high hopes for the eventual triumph of 
international free trade, now found their commercial policy re- 
jected on all sides. Foreign markets were being closed to British 
exports, “‘a barrier erected behind which the new-born industries 
were maturing in safety, for the day when they should be suf- 
ficiently strong to invade the British market.””!* 

At the same time, too, a series of domestic crises in British 
industry inaugurated a widespread wave of uneasiness about 
future prospects for that country. British exports in 1873 began 
a period of uninterrupted decline, reaching the low figure of 
£192,000,000 in 1879. From that date on, there was a slow rise 
in export figures, broken, however, by sharp drops in 1884-86, 
in 1891-94, and in 1896-98.'‘ British conditions were made even 
more depressing by a new factor that now entered the situation. 
The opening of the great prairie wheatlands of the United 
States, the new transcontinental railroads which made profit- 
able markets easily available, and new low freight charges! 
rendered even more critical the distress of British agriculture, 
already suffering from an unprecedented series of bad harvests." 

The apparent collapse”’ of British agriculture, after 1874, laid 
fresh burdens on British industry—already being challenged by 
foreign producers. To pay for the increased importation of food 
from abroad without disturbing the economic structure of the 
country, it was necessary to export a great deal more manu- 

13 Halévy, I, 288. 

4 The best statistics of British foreign trade during this period may be found in the 


publication of the board of trade, British and foreign trade and industry, 1854-1908 (Cd. 
4954) (London, 1909), pp. 18, 19. 

6 Clapham, III, 72. Wheat, for example, which on the average of the twelve year 
1868-79 had cost 11s. a quarter in carriage from Chicago to Liverpool, and still cost 9s. 
1}d. in 1880, could be brought for 6s. 2}d. in 1886. By 1892 the charge was 4s. 3d.; and 
by 1902, 2s. 10}d. 

© Lord Ernle, English farming past and present (New York, 1932), pp. 374-77. An 
excellent contemporary description may be found in Sir James Caird’s “Agriculture,” 
in The reign of Queen Victoria, ed. Thomas Humphrey Ward (2 vols.; London, 1887), 
II, 142-43. 

17 Clapham, II, 279-84; III, 72 ff. Between 1879 and 1887 alone, a million and a 
half acres (10.5 per cent) were added to the permanent pasture of Britain. After 1874, 
as Lord Ernle points out, the tide of British agricultural prosperity turned and rapidly 
ebbed. Already since 1862, it had ceased to flow (p. 374). 
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factured goods or to earn more in shipping freights. And pre- 
cisely when she needed to increase her exports, Great Britain 
found herself restricted by the rising tariffs abroad and by the 
growing competition of Germany, the United States, France, 
and Belgium.'* 

It was no wonder, therefore, that doubts of the wisdom of 
continuing a policy of free imports were not confined to the 
continental countries alone. Protectionism had by no means 
entirely disappeared from England; just as across the Channel,'® 
the Cobden treaty had been received, in certain quarters, 
with much hostility.*° Protests against free trade had been 
heard in England again, in 1868, when, for the first time during 
the decade, a short period of industrial depression set in. Only 
with the rapid and extraordinary revival of trade and industry 
from 1870 to 1873 did the demands for “reciprocity” and “‘re- 
taliatory duties” cease.”! 

Now, however, with the trade collapse of the early seventies 
and the continued commercial and industrial difficulties which 
followed, it was only natural that there should appear among 
those who were suffering from the new developments a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction with the traditional English commer- 
cial policy. It was only natural, as an eminent historian points 
out,” that “plain men should begin to put the question—is it 
‘fair’ to keep open market for nations who are closing theirs?” 
And though the situation in late-Victorian England has been 
called “remarkably stable,”?* contemporaries were haunted by 

18 G. D. H. Cole, British trade and industry (London, 1932), pp. 64-66; Leland Hamil- 
ton Jenks, The migration of British capital to 1875 (New York, 1927), pp. 381-33. 

19 For the French opposition to the Cobden treaty, see Dunham, pp. 123-42. 


20 James E. Thorold Rogers, Cobden and modern political opinion (London, 1873), p. 
303; Charles C. F. Greville, A journal of the reign of Queen Victoria, ed. Henry Reeve 
- (3 vols.; New York, 1887), III, 523 ff.; Parliamentary debates, CLVI (1860), 14 et 
passim.; Edinburgh review, CXI (1860), 304 ff.; Quarterly review, CX (1361), 329-38; 
CXIX (1866), 435-72; cf. Dunham, pp. 104-22. 

% Annual register, 1869, pp. 199-200; Henry Ashworth, Recollections of Richard 
Cobden (London, 1878), pp. 383-84. 

2 Clapham, II, 249. 


23 Tbid., III, 11. The recent appearance of the third volume of Professor Clapham’s 
Economic history of modern Britain provides a welcome relief from the long series of 
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“apprehensions of foreign competition” ;?4 and numerous pana- 
ceas, in their unsuitability reminiscent of a later period, were 
offered for a revival of British agricultural and industrial pros- 
perity. The most persistent demands were made for a departure 
from the free-trade policy which had earlier seemed likely to 
inaugurate an era of world-peace and good will among nations.” 
The period from 1877 to 1881 was characterized by several dif- 
ferent movements of this kind, originating in the dissatisfaction 
with England’s commercial isolation and in the internal dis- 
orders within her industrial and agricultural mechanism.” Of 
these, the two most prominent were the movements for reciproc- 
ity and retaliation which coalesced in 1881 to form the fair-trade 
movement.”’ There was little difference between the two phi- 


economic histories which have overemphasized the relative decline, after 1873, of 
British industry and trade. Mr. Clapham presents detailed evidence that the decline 
was far less important than has often been asserted. The major portion of this new 
third volume appears to be devoted to proof of the following passage: 

““Given peace, or only wars no more devastating to the heart of the Empire than the 
colonial wars of those years, the society of late Victorian and Edwardian Britain was 
remarkably stable, whatever it may have thought. Its economic vicissitudes touched 
only the edge of things. Even its export industries, with the mighty exception of cotton 
and some minor exceptions, sold from two-thirds to three-quarters of their output at 
home, and had only the balance left vulnerable to tariffs and other uncontrollable out- 
side circumstances. True, there was the competition of foreign manufactures in the 
home market; but so far as this was new it was not yet great, much as it had been talked 
about in 1884-86. The mass of imported manufacture . . . . were not directly competi- 
tive, being specialties which England did not make . . . . there was certainly no risk as 
yet of their arrival impairing Britain’s productive forces or organization” (pp. 11-13). 
That many contemporaries failed to recognize the soundness of their position, as thus 
presented by Clapham, is evident. Otherwise, there could have been no fair-trade 
movement. 

24 Times (London), May 28, 1875; Dec. 11, 1876; Mar. 1, 1877; cf. Ross J. S. Hoff- 
man, Great Britain and the German trade rivalry, 1875-1914 (Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 
16-17. 

*5 For this aspect of the free-trade doctrines see Helen Bosanquet, Free trade and 
peace in the nineteenth century (“‘Publications de l'Institut Nobel norvégien,”’ Vol. VI) 
(Kristiania, 1924), pp. 58-59. 

* Note William Rathbone’s letter to the Economist, Nov. 24, 1877, and Lord Bate- 
man’s letter to the Times, Nov. 12, 1877. This second letter was reprinted in pamphlet 
form as Lord Bateman’s plea for limited protection or for reciprocity (London, 1878). 

27 Although the Fair Trade League was founded in 1881, the fair-trade movement has 
also been dated from the publication in 1879 of W. Farrer Ecroyd, Self-help. Suggestions 
towards the consolidation of the Empire and the defence of its industries and commerce. 
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losophies; adherents of both were alarmed at the rising tariff 
barriers abroad and identified the causes of the trade depression 
with these manifestations of protectionism in countries which 
had earlier indicated their desire to follow a free-trade policy. 
Both movements were determined to force, by one method or 
another, a lowering of these tariff barriers in order to alleviate 
the distress at home.** Although reciprocity and retaliation 
found some support in English industrial centers,”® the govern- 
ments of both Beaconsfield and Gladstone remained quite un- 
favorable to their suggestions.*° 

Dissatisfied by the prospects of the renewal of the commercial 
treaty with France, on distinctly unfavorable terms, David 
Maclver, a foremost parliamentary advocate of reciprocity, 
suggested early in 1881 the formation of an organization to di- 
rect an anti-free-trade agitation. He was able to obtain the 
support of a few industrialists who had already shown interest 
in the movement. Among them were Samuel Cunliffe Lister,*! 
owner of the great Manningham silk mills at Bradford and in- 
ventor of numerous labor-saving devices, and later a president 

28 A few of the more interesting publications calling for reciprocity and retaliation 
are Lord Bateman, The six millions: how to raise them and relieve the income tax (London, 
1878); A Public Auditor, One-sided free trede (London, 1878); George Mitchell, The 


skeleton at the plough (London, 1879{?]); Alfred R. Wallace, “Reciprocity the true free 
trade,”’ Nineteenth century, V (1879), 638-49. 


29 Times, Feb. 28, 1878; Nov. 29, 1878; Jan. 10, 1879; Feb. 11, 1879; Mar. 21, 1879; 
May 1, 1879; etc. 


30 Parl. debates, CCXLV (1879), 1388-96; W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle, Life 
of Benjamin Disraeli (new ed.; 2 vol.; London, 1929), II, 1368-69. Gladstone’s views 
may be ascertained from his ‘Free trade, railways, and the growth of commerce,” 
Nineteenth century, VII (1880), 367-88; Parl. debates, CCLXIV (1881), 1728-40; ete. 


31 A short sketch of the life of Samuel Cunliffe Lister, first Baron Masham, may be 
found in the second supplement of the Dictionary of national biography. A longer account 
may be found in Sir Frank Warner’s The silk industry of the United Kindgom: its origin 
and development (London, 1921), pp. 226 ff. The only clue to his position on tariff reform 
may be found in the statement in the D.N.B. that “decreased profits, due to high Ameri- 
can tariffs made Lister an early advocate of tariff retaliation.’” But Lister’s position, as 
well as the strength of the fair-trade movement in Bradford, was also undoubtedly due 
to the growing amount of foreign competition hitting the industries of that town. From 
the conclusion of the Cobden treaty, Bradford had been fighting to protect its markets 
from French competition—in silks and worsteds, in particular (Dunham, pp. 229-35, 
267-75). 
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of the National Fair-Trade League; Sampson S. Lloyd, M.P., a 
former chairman of the Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, and later the chairman of the executive committee of 
the League; Edward Charles Healey, the first treasurer of the 
League; Sir Henry Mitchell, of Bradford, the active promoter of 
the Royal Colonial Institute and one of the earliest advocates of 
imperial federation; and R. A. Macfie, of Edinburgh, a former 
member of parliament for the Leith Boroughs and another early 
advocate of closer relations with the colonies. These six indus- 
trialists signed a circular which summoned the first meeting of 
the organization, in London on May 17, 1881.*? On May 31 a 
private conference, representing various industrial and financial 
interests, assembled and agreed that it was necessary to en- 
lighten the public as to the effects of England’s one-sided free- 
trade policy, and at the same time to determine how far the 
resources of the British Empire could be developed and England 
made independent of other countries with hostile tariffs. It was 
at this meeting that the name of the National Fair-Trade 
League was decided on; and a substantial fund was subscribed 
immediately for the purpose of organization and the carrying-on 
of activities.** 

The first achievement of the League was, in combination with 
the chambers of commerce, the defeat of the attempts of Sir 
Charles Dilke to negotiate the less favorable treaty of com- 
merce with France.** It was not, however, until early in Au- 
gust, 1881, that the League had prepared its program of policy 
and opened its doors to the public. Its platform, laid before the 

% An excellent but brief account of the formation of the National Fair-Trade League 
is to be found in a jubilee number of the Fair-trade (weekly), III (June 1, 1888), 489; 
ef. Fuchs, pp. 194-95. 

33 Fair-trade, III (Aug. 3, 1881), 489. A fund of £10,000 a year for the next five years 
was considered essential to carry on the agitation. According to a later report in the 
Times, Lister contributed £2,000; Healey, the treasurer, contributed £1,000; Sampson 
Lloyd and David Maclver each contributed £500. 

34 Fair-trade, ITI, 489. The fair-traders argued that the treaty of 1860 had been made 
to favor French trade more than British in the hope of converting France to free trade. 
Since France had shown unmistakable signs of wishing a return to protection, there was, 


they claimed, no justification for the further sacrifice of British interests. For the effect 
of this fair-trade pressure on the treaty negotiations see Dunham, pp. 342-43. 
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country by means of communications to the Times and other 
newspapers, ran as follows: 


I. That there be no Renewal of Commercial Treaties, unless terminable at 
a year’s notice, so that no entanglements of this kind may stand in the way 
of our adopting such a fiscal policy as the interests of the Empire—and the 
action of foreign nations—may render needful. 

II. Imports of Raw Materials for Home Industries Free, from every quar- 
ter, in order that we may compete successfully in the sale of our manufactures. 

III. Adequate Import Duties to be Levied upon the Manufactures of 
Foreign States refusing to receive our manufactures in fair exchange, to be 
removed in the case of any nation agreeing to take British manufactures duty 
free. 

IV. A very Moderate Duty to be Levied upon all Articles of Food from 
Foreign Countries, the same being admitted free from all parts of our Empire, 
prepared to take our manufactures in reasonably free interchange. 

1. To develop the Resources of our own Empire, and to determine the flow 
of British capital, skill, and industry henceforth into our own dominions, in- 
stead of into Foreign Protective States, where it becomes a force commercially 
hostile to us. 

2. Thus to transfer the great food-growing industries which we employ, 
from Protective Foreign Nations, who refuse to give us their custom in return, 
to our own Colonies and Dependencies, where our goods will be taken, if not 
‘duty free,’ yet subject only to revenue duties almost unavoidable in newly- 
settled countries, and probably not equal to one-third the protective duties 
levied by the United States, Spain, Russia, etc. 


The National Fair-Trade League confidently advocates this Programme 
.... asa great National Policy which, while stimulating trade at home, and 
promoting the prosperity of all classes, would bind together more closely, by 
the ties of a common interest, the mother country and her scattered popula- 
tions, strengthening the foundations and consolidating the powers and great- 
ness of the Empire.* 

The new organization came but little to the fore in the first 
years of its existence. It was no sooner founded than a period of 
revival and prosperity of trade set in, which lasted for several 
years and stifled once more in industrial circles the complaints 
as to the effects of free trade.* Fair-traders wisely occupied 
themselves with preparation for a renewal of the agitation with 
the advent of conditions more favorable to them. Although 
numerous pamphlets and articles advocating fair trade were 


35 Times, Aug. 3, 1881. %* Fuchs, p. 196. 
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published during this period, little could be expected from Glad- 
stone’s government, which was unqualifiedly opposed to these 
heretical fiscal doctrines. Many Conservatives, however, un- 
der the leadership of Lord Salisbury*’ and Lord Randolph 
Churchill,** were more favorable to the new doctrines of tariff 
reform. Even Sir Stafford Northcote, the nominal leader of the 
party and a convinced free-trader, saw no objection to protec- 
tion being accepted by the Conservatives as “‘a pious opinion,” 
although the party was not putting this policy forward as an 
article of faith.*® Members of that party, eager to embarrass the 
Liberal government, and always notoriously sympathetic to the 
demands of the landed interest, united in parliament with the 
fair-traders, led by Sampson S. Lloyd,*° to demand a parliamen- 
tary inquiry into the causes of the depression of trade and in- 
dustry.“| The Liberal government was opposed to any such re- 
quest and refused to assent to any implied questioning of the 
value of the system of free imports despite the insistence of the 
Earl of Dunraven, the president of the Fair-Trade League, and 
of the other fair-traders.” 

In June, 1885, the Conservatives had a chance to show how 
sincere they had really been in urging an inquiry into the causes 
of the prolonged depression. The sudden defeat of the Liberal 
cabinet on June 8 over the budget was followed by Gladstone’s 
resignation. Almost immediately, the Conservative ministry, 
formed by Lord Salisbury, announced in parliament that the 
government had resolved upon an inquiry into the causes of the 


37 Parl. debates, CCLXIII (1881), 220-25; Annual register, 1881, pp. 191-92; Times, 
Apr. 17, 1884. 

% Winston S. Churchill, Lord. Randolph Churchill (2 vols.; London, 1906), I, 290; 
Times, Nov. 2, 1881. 

3 Annual register, 1881, p. 191. 

“0 Tt is interesting to note that Lloyd translated and published, in 1885, the first 
English edition of Friedrich List’s National system of political economy. A translation of 
this philosophical justification of protection had appeared, however, in the United States 
as early as 1856. 

“| Parl. debates, CCLXVII (1882), 1823 ff., CCXCIII (1884), 668-759, 1044-82. 


*® Tbid., CCLXIV (1881), 1782-1805; CCLVII (1881), 1882-1900, 1909-14; 
CCLXXVII (1883), 14-15; CCXCIII (1884), 683-756. 
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depression of trade and industry, and, despite the furious at- 
tacks of the Liberals,** proceeded to name a royal commission, 
with Sir Stafford Northcote as chairman, to study the prob- 
lem. The more prominent Liberals refused all invitations to 
participate, and it was only with difficulty that a satisfactory 
commission was finally assembled.“ 

The term of this first Salisbury government was only a short 
one. In the autumn of 1885 a general election took place. Ren- 
dered confident by the favor shown them by the Conservatives, 
the fair-traders determined to appeal for support to the coun- 
try. With the aid of their newly established organ, Fair-trade, a 
weekly which had commenced publication on October 16, 1885, 
they hoped to present their case for fiscal reform. Although the 
crucial issues in this general election of 1885 were, contrary to 
the Fair-Trade League manifesto,*’ those dealing with the Irish 
problem, foreign affairs, and, above all, Joseph Chamberlain’s 
“unauthorized programme” of rural allotments, yet the problem 
of fair trade was an important one. The Liberal leaders adopted 
an unequivocal attitude toward this movement. Together with 
the Cobden Club, an organization of extreme free-traders, the 
Liberals appealed to the country to defeat the advocates of a 
“dear loaf.’’** The Conservatives were unable, however, to show 
any unanimity. Many found it wiser to declare themselves free- 
traders and opposed to any reversal of the fiscal legislation of 
1846. Others attempted to gain fair-trade support in the con- 
stituencies by a frank espousal of that cause. Still others at- 
tempted to straddle the issue.* 


43 Thid., CCIC (1885), 114. 

44 Thid., CCIC (1885), 171, 184-87; CCC (1885), 1236-39. 
Ibid., CCC (1885), 1531-35. 

Annual register, 1885, pp. 129-30. 

47 Fair-trade, I (Oct. 16, 1885), 1. 


48 Gladstone at Dalkeith, Nov. 21 (Henry W. Lucy, Speeches of W. E. Gladstone 
[London, 1885], pp. 204-5); Dilke at Worcester, Nov. 4 (Times, Nov. 5); Morley at 
Sunderland, Nov. 4 (ibid.); Dilke at Kensington, Nov. 7 (ibid., Nov. 9); Bright at 
Birmingham, Nov. 7 (ibid.); Chamberlain at Birmingham, Nov. 7 (ibid.); ete. 

49 Henry W. Lucy, Speeches of Lord Salisbury (London, 1885), pp. 229-32; W. S. 
Churchill, Lord Randolph Churchill, 1, 290-91; H. W. Lucy, Speeches of Lord Randolph 
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Despite the bad trade in 1885, the elections ended in a ma- 
jority for the Liberals—provided they could retain the support 
of the Irish Nationalists. The defeat of the more prominent 
fair-traders—Sampson S. Lloyd, James Lowther, W. Farrer 
Ecroyd, Coleridge Kennard, and W. J. Harris—was a great dis- 
couragement to the cause of fiscal reform.*® The advent of the 
third Gladstone ministry meant an indefinite delay in obtaining 
favorable government action. In general, therefore, the position 
of the fair-trade movement after the defeat in 1885 was far from 
being a happy one. A long tenure of office by the Liberals was 
considered likely. And the return of many less prominent fair- 
traders did little to compensate for the defeat of the fair-trade 
leaders and for the defeat of their Conservative allies. 

A combination of unusual circumstances was, however, to 
change the whole picture. From being a beaten faction in a 
minority party, the fair-traders were transformed into an in- 
fluential group whose support was highly important to a coali- 
tion government. It was Gladstone’s Irish Home-Rule Bill that 
brought about a reversal of the Liberal cabinet in 1886. The 
refusal of an important section of the Liberal party to support 
his plans for Ireland forced Gladstone to appeal once more to the 
electorate, in the summer of 1886, for their verdict. In this ap- 
peal, however, Gladstone met a crushing defeat. The Unionist 
group in the Liberal party threw their support to Salisbury in- 
order to enable him to form a government which would main- 
tain the union with Ireland. Although the Liberal Unionists re- 
fused to take office in this Conservative government, they could 
be counted upon for its support. In return, the Conservatives 
found themselves eager to consult the interests of their Liberal 
supporters. 

The fair-traders now also found themselves in a favored posi- 
tion. In the bitterly fought campaign of 1886, the subject of 
fair trade had been practically ignored. In their efforts to block 


Churchill (London, 1885), pp. 237-38. An interesting election manifesto was that of 
Robert Dimsdale, Conservative candidate for the Northern Division of Hertfordshire 
(Times, Nov. 14, 1885). 

50 Fair-trade, I (Dec. 4, 1885), 60. 
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Irish home rule the fair-traders had shown, for the moment, an 
almost total neglect of their own doctrines of fiscal reform. All 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist candidates had been en- 
dorsed by the League, regardless of their earlier position on the 
fair-trade question. Despite this total affiliation with the 
Unionist cause, when the election returns were in, the Fair-trade 
weekly was able to list the names of sixty-four members of the 
new parliament whose votes, the fiscal reformers believed, 
might be counted upon to support fair trade.*? However that 
may be, even the Cobden Club admitted later that at the elec- 
tions of 1886 a larger number of candidates professing protec- 
tionist principles had been returned by the constituencies than 
at any previous election since 1852.5* These gains had changed 
the status of the National Fair-Trade League. The fair-trade 
members could now exercise tremendous pressure in behalf of 
their views upon the government. But great difficulties still 
existed. The main problem, Fair-trade soon recognized, lay in 
the fact that the Conservatives were able to hold office only by 
the support of the Liberal Unionists. This last group, almost all 
free-traders, was likely to be alienated by any Conservative sup- 
port of the fair-trade movement.** These suspicions of future 
government indifference to their erstwhile allies were soon made 
more certain by the unfavorable attitude of the ministry toward 
any fair-trade resolution presented in parliament. Even Lord 
Randolph Churchill, in a speech at Dartford, declared that “the 
main principle and the guiding motive of the government in the 
future will be to maintain intact and unimpaired the union of 
the Unionist party.” 


5! The fair-trade position in the Irish question may be rendered clear by an editorial 
of July 9, 1886 (ibid., I, 307): “‘. . . . the confederation of our great Empire by means of 
a fiscal union—or, as some not inappropriately call it, ‘Free Trade within the Empire 
and Protection against the world’—is the final aim of Fair-Trade. And how is that aim 
to be advanced by commencing a separatist policy at home and the practical disunion 
of the United Kingdom?” 

52 Tbid., I (July 9), 305; I (July 23), 322. 

58 Cobden Club, Dinner (1888), p. 4. 

54 Fair-trade, I (Aug. 6, 1886), 340. 

5§ Parl. debates, CCCXVIII (1887), 1726-27. % Times, Oct. 4, 1886. 
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This official disfavor now rendered a different mode of attack 
essential. Hitherto, the fair-traders had concentrated their at- 
tacks on free trade in parliament. It was now evident that little 
could be expected from the government. There was yet one meth- 
od, however, whereby favorable action might be obtained. The 
fair-traders proceeded to carry on an impressive agitation in the 
country. With the aid of a new, more responsible branch or- | 
ganization,®*’ numerous meetings were held, and strong efforts | 
were made to obtain resolutions endorsing fair trade from cham- 
bers of commerce and chambers of agriculture throughout the 
country; and, in many instances, success greeted their efforts. 

These successes continued despite the final report of the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry.** 
Two reports were issued—a majority and a minority report, the 
former favoring free trade. Both reports agreed in stating that 
trade and industry were in a depressed state, and that they 
showed a diminution—in some cases an entire absence—of prof- 
its, and a corresponding decrease in the employment of labor, 
although neither the amount of trade nor the amount of capital 
invested in it had decreased, but only the value of the latter. 
The number of unemployed in some trades, such as shipbuild- 
ing, had risen to 50 per cent; and the conditions of the workers 
had, in general, become worse, owing to the scarcity of employ- 
ment. The two reports were also fairly well agreed as to the 
causes of the depression. These were listed as overproduction, a 
fall in prices, protective duties and export bounties of foreign 
countries, the burden of English labor legislation, the cheaper 
cost of transport abroad, and the better preparatory, technical, 
and commercial training there. In the proposed means of reme- 
dy, however, there was a radical difference of opinion between 


57 This new elaborate scheme of branch organization may be found in Fair-trade, I 
(Aug. 13, 1886), 346-47. 

58 There were four separate reports: first report, of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Depression of Trade and Industry; second report, with 
minutes of evidence and appendix; third report, with minutes of evidence and ap- 
pendix; final report, with minutes of evidence and appendix. The complete reports 
have appeared in five volumes as the Report of the royal commission on the depression of 
trade and industry (London, 1885-86). 
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the two reports, especially in regard to the future English trade 
policy and the method of meeting foreign tariffs. While the ma- 
jority report did not desire any change in the traditional free- 
trade policy, the proposals of the minority rested throughout 
on the basis of the fair-trade policy.®® 

The unfavorable report of the majority did little harm to the 
fair-trade movement. In the opinion of various students of the 
problem, the minority report took more account of the facts 
brought to light in the course of the investigation.” In addition, 
the minority report served to give more definite form to the 
earlier fair-trade proposals. A duty of from 10 to 15 per cent on 
manufactured articles imported from foreign countries was now 
fixed upon; a similar duty was to be imposed upon those articles 
of food imported from foreign countries which might be fur- 
nished by the colonies. To conciliate the consumer for the higher 
food prices likely to follow the adoption of these restrictions, the 
minority members proposed the abolition of the unpopular 
duties on coffee, tea, and sugar.*! 

In parliament the pressure of public business made impossible 
any opportunity for discussion of the findings of the commission 
or for renewed discussion of the problems of industrial and 
agricultural distress; but, in any case, there was little use in 
raising the issue there. The government was unable, even had 
it so wished, to endorse fair trade because of the hostility of the 
Liberal Unionists. Agitation in the country was the only safe 
method if the Conservative government were not prematurely 
to be upset. 

The long-continued agitation did, finally, by 1887, arouse 
various interests in the country to demand fiscal reform. The 
agricultural interests, in particular, were vociferous in their 
claims for protection. The danger now existed, however, that 
their demands were forming for more than the fair-trade spe- 


59 Final report, pp. lxv-Ixviii. I am also indebted to Professor Fuchs for his excellent 
summary of the findings of the commission (Trade policy of Great Britain, pp. 198-99). 


6° Fuchs, p. 199. 


6! Final report, p. xvii. The minority members were W. Farrer Ecroyd, P. A. Muntz, 
Nevile Lubbock, and Lord Dunraven. 
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cifics. An undercurrent of conflict was continuously evident 
during this period between industrialists, many of whom wished 
to discard the unpopular plans for food duties, and the agricul- 
turists, frankly eager for protective duties on food products 
alone. Despite the serious disagreements, the Fair-Trade 
League concealed fairly successfully the doctrinal disputes 
which were causing a serious rift in the organization.® 

A more hopeful aspect of the situation was the rising interest 
the English now took in their colonies. This, in itself, was a 
break with the anti-imperialism of the Manchester school. 
From the outset, the Fair-Trade League had recognized the im- 
portance of the colonies but had declared, unlike the leaders of 
the Imperial Federation League, that only by some form of 
commercial federation could the ties of empire be effectually 
strengthened. “From the outset of the Imperial Federation 
League,” wrote Fair-trade, “‘Fair-Traders have indeed never 
hesitated to believe, and to say publicly, that their plan of 
knitting the empire together in the firmer bonds of business 
interests, is really the only one feasible to accomplish real 
federation.’ 

The Colonial Conference of 1887 did much to strengthen this 
view, despite the fact that the two most important problems— 
imperial federation and commercial federation—were excluded, 
by the terms of the invitation, from the discussion.® The opin- 
ions expressed by Jan Hendrick Hofmeyr, a delegate from the 
Cape of Good Hope,* and by some of the other colonial dele- 
gates,’ in regard to fiscal federation of the Empire, fitted in 


® See, e.g., the discussion on the Bury St. Edmunds Fair-Trade Lodge resolution 
that duties should be imposed on wheat only if the price did not exceed 40s. per quarter 
(Fair-trade, II [Apr. 15, 1887], 313, 320-21). 

83 Ibid. (May 6, 1887), pp. 357-58; cf. Mr. Dixon-Hartland’s letter to the Times, 
Nov. 7, 1887: ““You may justly state that until manufacturers and agriculturists can 
agree upon some policy no success can attend their efforts. ... . i 

64 Fair-trade, I (Jan. 22, 1886), 115. 

* Colonial Conference, 1887, Proceedings (presented to parliament, July, 1887), p. 
viii; Parl. debates, 1887, CCCXII, 1601-2 (declaration of Sir Henry Holland). 


Colonial Conference, 1887, Proceedings, pp. 463-68. 


Ibid., pp. 462-63, 469-73. 
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extremely well with the views of the fair-traders.** And at a 
banquet for the colonial representatives, given by the Fair- 
Trade League on April 28, several of the delegates lauded the 
work the League was doing to render the idea of commercial 
federation of the Empire more popular in England.* 

The year 1887 saw other successes achieved by the fair-trade 
movement. On June 27 the Grand Council of the Birmingham 
Conservative Association adopted a fair-trade resolution;’° and 
at the summer conference of the National Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations of Scotland two fair-trade resolutions were 
passed.”! The fair-trade policy of “‘boring”’ from within the local 
organizations of the Conservative party appeared now to be 
bearing results. Even Mr. Goschen, the Liberal Unionist who 
had just replaced Lord Randolph Churchill at the exchequer, 
declared, in a speech in London on July 6, that “it may not 
unfairly be contended that a prima facie case is made out that 
the fiscal system ought to be reviewed,” and promised that “‘no 
foregone conclusion, no received prejudices shall prevent me 
from bringing an independent judgment and open mind to all 
those great problems, social, industrial, and commercial, which 
are jostling and competing for public attention.” Even the 
trade-unions, hitherto uncompromising in their opposition to 
any suggested departure from free trade,’* now pressed the 
government to remedy the evils resulting from foreign bounties.’”* 

The close of 1887 witnessed the climax of the fair-trade agita- 
tion. At the annual conference of the National Union of Con- 
servative and Constitutional Associations at Oxford, on Novem- 
ber 22, the fair-traders finally achieved what appeared, at the 
time, to be a notable success. Amid great applause, Howard 
Vincent, M.P. for Sheffield, a militant fair-trader, proposed a 
resolution, that 


68 Fair-trade, II (Jan. 14, 1887), 162. 

59 Ibid. (May 6), pp. 349-52. 7 Ibid., pp. 458-59. 

70 Ibid. (July 8), pp. 446-48. 72 Times, July 7, 1887. 

73 Fair-trade, 11, 73, 114. Note the Fair-Trade League’s unsuccessful efforts in Sep- 
tember, 1881, to obtain the support of the Trades Union Congress. 


74 Ibid. (July 29, 1887), pp. 494-95. 
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the continued depression in trade and agriculture, the increase in scarcity of 
employment, and the consequent distress among all classes, render speedy 
reform in the policy of the United Kingdom as regards foreign imports and the 
influx of indigent foreigners a matter of vital necessity to the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 


And, despite the warnings of several Conservative members of 
parliament of the disastrous effects such a decision was likely to 
have on the government,” Vincent’s resolution was carried by 
an enormous majority—about 1,000 to 12.77 The Times, which 
from the first had endorsed the Liberal Unionist alliance with 
the Conservatives, now delivered a sharp warning to the minis- 
try to repudiate the “Oxford vote.”’’* Salisbury was, indeed, in 
a difficult position. He could afford the alienation of none of his 
supporters; nor could he avoid expressing an opinion. Accord- 
ing to custom, the prime minister had planned to address the 
conference the next day; and his reply to the fair-trade challenge 
was eagerly awaited. He skilfully avoided any direct reference 
to the resolution, but he did make apparent his displeasure 
with this embarrassing protectionist display. At the same time, 
however, he indicated that he would be perfectly willing to 
carry out the desired fiscal reforms, but only if he were certain 
that such a course of action had received the general assent of 
the community.” 

Neither the fair-traders nor the Liberal Unionists were satis- 
fied by Salisbury’s statement at Oxford. The fair-traders recog- 
nized, to be sure, the difficulties of the government but were 
“firmly convinced that they [the government] need not fear a 
general election next spring, even without the support of the 
Liberal Unionists.”*° The Liberal Unionists, for their part, were 
determined to force Salisbury to repudiate openly the fair-trade 
movement. John Bright was violent in his denunciation of the 


% Times, Nov. 23, 1887. 

6 Ibid. These members were Mr. Radcliffe Cooke and Mr. Rankin. 

Ibid. 78 Ibid. 

7° Lady Gwendolen Cecil, Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury (4 vols.; London, 1921- 
$1), IV, 177-78; Times, Nov. 24, 1887. 


8° Fair-Trade, III (Nov. 25, 1887), 73. 
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Oxford vote. ““You have observed,” he wrote to the Times, 
“what the Conservatives have been saying at Oxford. They re- 
turn, shall I say, like a dog to his vomit. They very slowly ac- 
cept new teachings and new opinions, and the old delusions still 
attach to them..... 81 And the other leaders, although more 
measured in their remarks, gave Salisbury to understand that 
any official support given to fair trade was likely to lead to a 
breakup of the coalition.*? The Liberals had good reason to 
exult. Sir William Harcourt stated the situation neatly. ‘““Now 
I want to know,” he asked, “how these gentlemen [the Liberal 
Unionists] are going to deal with this protectionist resolution. 
The flag of protection has been raised by the Tory party as the 
first article of their creed at Oxford.’ And in gleeful anticipa- 
tion he continued: “‘Now are we going to see Mr. John Bright 
declaring for protection?’’** 

An unfavorable Conservative reaction, however, was totally 
unexpected by the fair-traders. Although Howard Vincent de- 
fiantly announced his intention to hold great public meetings to 
force the government to act on the resolution adopted at the 
Oxford conference,** the vast majority of the Conservatives 
were definitely opposed to his actions. In the Times several let- 
ters were published stating that Vincent’s resolution had taken 
the conference by surprise and that the vote represented indi- 
vidual expressions of opinion alone. Various Conservative lead- 
ers publicly called on the fair-traders to avoid harassing the gov- 
ernment.® The fair-traders were now placed in an unenviable 
position. Success had been close, indeed, when the annual con- 
ference of the Conservative party had passed, with such a large 
majority, a fair-trade resolution. The unexpected reaction, how- 
ever, had weakened tremendously the fair-trade movement. 
The leaders were anxious to avoid the charge that their tactics 
were making possible the return to power of the Liberal party 


51 Times, Nov. 29, 1887. 83 Ibid., Nov. 24. Speech at Penrith, Nov. 23. 
82 Ibid., Nov. 9. 84 Tbid., Nov. 29. 
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and their Irish allies. Their indecision as to the next action to 
be taken was easily apparent.* 

Lord Salisbury gave evidence of a desire to soften the blow to 
his fair-trade supporters by the adoption of a policy of retalia- 
tory tariffs, but Goschen rendered such action difficult by his 
answer that retaliation would certainly be tainted with the evils 
of protection in the eyes of “absolute Free Traders.”*” And by a 
speech at Derby on December 19 Lord Salisbury virtually re- 
pudiated the fair-trade movement.** The occasion was also no- 
table for a liquidation of the Oxford affair. On the same plat- 
form, Howard Vincent appeared and pledged his unqualified 
support to the party while there was still danger to the union.*® 
At the same time, therefore, that the Conservative prime minis- 
ter repudiated the fair-trade movement, a prominent advocate 
of the spurned doctrines accepted the blow and pledged his loyal 
acquiescence in the decision. 

The arrival of an era of prosperity from the close of 1887 pre- 
vented any effective agitation on the part of the more irrecon- 
cilable fair-traders. A sudden and marked prosperity in trade 
now took the place of the former long depression. This change 
was attributed by the fair-traders to the grant of £20,000,000 
for new ships, which gave a lively impetus to all the industries 
connected with shipbuilding; to the construction of the great 
Manchester Canal, which gave work to many unemployed; and, 
lastly, to the rise of the electrical industries, which were only, at 
this comparatively late date, starting in England.°® Whatever 
the cause of it may have been, this change again militated in 
conjunction with the Pyrrhic-like victory at Oxford against the 
movement. By January, 1888, therefore, the fair-trade leaders 
advised discontinuing militant mass meetings and suggested 
only education and propaganda in the constituencies.” 


% Fair-Trade, III (Dec. 16), 114. 


87 Cecil, IV, 178-79. 

88 Tbid., pp. 180-81; Economist, Dec. 24, 1887; Times, Dec. 20, 1887. 

8® Times, Dec. 20. Vincent’s letter of explanation appeared in the Times on Decem- 
ber 24. 
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The fair-trade movement was now definitely on the decline.” 
Some successes had been gained, it is true, during the con- 
tinuous agitation of the 1880’s. The doctrine of “cheapness at 
any cost” was losing its old hold on English statesmen, and 
the new interest in the colonies was a decided break with free- 
trade dogmatists.** Despite these great gains, the fiscal reform- 
ers were now unable to make further headway. The Sugar Con- 
vention of 1888, designed to meet complaints against foreign 
bounties, was never ratified,® and at the annual conference of 
the Conservative party, at Wolverhampton on November 2 and 
3, 1888, the delegates, obviously following the instructions of the 
party leaders, avoided the embarrassments of the previous 
year.” Earlier in 1888, too, the government had done its best to 
discourage the advocates of fiscal reform. In response to Earl de 
la Warr’s motion in the house of lords for tariff reform, Lord 
Salisbury had curtly replied that “I have simply to say with 
respect to the question of Protection that this country has 
adopted the opposite system after a controversy unexampled in 
its length, in its earnestness, and in the decision with which the 
ultimate issue was arrived at.’’®” 

Tired of these humiliating rebuffs, many fair-traders decided 


% An illustration of the weakening hold of the movement was the defeat of a fair- 
trade resolution at the annual session of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, in 
London, February 21-23, by a vote of 200 to 4 (Times, Feb. 22-24, 1888). 

% T. G. Williams, The main currents of social and industrial change, 1870-1924 (Lon- 
don, 1925), pp. 96, 97. To meet the competition of state-subsidized foreign steamships 
after 1880, Britain was compelled, notwithstanding the objections of free-traders, to 
adopt a policy of subsidies. In 1897 the West Indian lines were aided, and an indirect 
benefit thereby bestowed on the sugar planters. Hitherto, the British government had 
subsidized shipping for postal and admiralty purposes only, but the Cunard Agreement 
was concluded about the same time in order to insure British control of the ships of the 
White Star Line. The adoption of the Merchandise Marks Act and the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, together with the grant of £250,000 in 1902 to the cane-sugar 
industry in the West Indies, all indicated the weakening hold of the old free-trade 
theories. 


% A more definite list of the fair-trade achievements may be found in Fair-trade, II] 
(June 1, 1888), 491. 

% H. Paul, A history of modern England (5 vols.; London, 1904-6), V, 208. 

% Fair-trade, IV (Nov. 9, 1888), 73-74. 
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to break with the Conservatives and to pursue an independent 
policy of action in the constituencies.** In the Holborn election 
in December, 1888, the first open opposition took place. When 
the candidates of both parties expressed their opposition to the 
fair-trade policy, a circular was published calling upon workmen 
to abstain from voting for either candidate. Although the Con- 
servative candidate was successful, Fair-trade confidently as- 
serted that the unexpectedly narrow margin of victory over the 
Liberal candidate was due to the numerous abstentions of the 
fiscal reformers.*® But the future was not a happy one for the 
fair-traders. It was evident that conditions, since the advent of 
prosperity in 1887, were no longer propitious. Salisbury’s op- 
position had also led many of the leaders to forsake their own 
organization. And after several more years of fruitless activity, 
the organ of the Fair-Trade League discontinued publication.'”° 

From the wreckage of the movement after 1888, however, one 
aspect of the fair-trade movement had been salvaged. That 
organization’s stand on commercial federation made easy a gen- 
eral exodus from the Fair-Trade League into the ranks of the 
Imperial Federation League. Howard Vincent, David Mac- 
Iver, Samuel Cunliffe Lister, James Lowther, and their followers 
found that this important part of their program, commercial 
federation of the Empire, might more easily attain success if 
supported by a group untainted with the stigma of protection.'” 
It was they who, in 1891, took the lead in founding the United 
Empire Trade League, which had for its object the formation of 
an imperial zollverein.!” 

The renewed depression of trade in 1891 did a little to revive 
the fair-trade movement. There was a great decline in exports, 

% Fair-trade, 1V (Nov. 16, 1888), 83. 

% Ibid., IV (Dec. 4), 181. 


100 The last edition appeared on December 25, 1891. 

101 It is remarkable how hard the fair-traders worked to deny that they were protec- 
tionists. Lord Dunraven, e.g., in signing the minority report of the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade and Industry, had done so with the contradictory reserva- 
tion that he objected to protection. 

12 Times, Feb. 19, 1891; S. H. Jeyes and F. D. How, The life of Sir Howard Vincent 
(London, 1912), p. 213. 
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complaints as to the depression began again, and fair trade came 
temporarily to the front once more. The principal cause alleged 
for the decline was the McKinley tariff of 1890, which pressed 
heavily on a section of British industry. There were rumors, be- 
sides, of a similar raising of protective duties in France and other 
countries. This state of affairs led the fair-traders to reiterate 
their arguments of 1881, that England’s complete helplessness 
in regard to the trade-policy adopted by other countries rested 
primarily on the fact that, by free trade, she had completely 
lost her bargaining power, that the whole responsibility for the 
losses suffered by home industry rested on this policy, and that 
the only means of protection was to have recourse to retaliatory 
tariffs.'°* And tempted by Lord Salisbury’s speech at Hastings 
on May 18, 1892, in which he expressed once more his dissatis- 
faction with England’s position under free trade,’ the fair- 
traders made a last desperate attempt to persuade the constit- 
uencies in the general election that only by a reversal of the 
traditional trade policy could England’s position be improved. 
In alliance with the United Empire Trade League, they fought 
in the elections of 1892 to return candidates pledged to the cause 
of fiscal reform. The Liberal triumph at this general election 
marked the final deathblow of the fair-trade movement. A few 
meetings continued to be held; but, to all intents and purposes, 
the movement had died with the defeat in the election of 1892. 

Although the fair-trade movement was now practically dead, 
it still contributed a great deal to the breakup of the Imperial 
Federation League.'® This League, founded in 1884, had agi- 
tated for closer ties with the colonies. But, under the control of 
free-traders, it had been averse to any form of imperial prefer- 


103 Fuchs, p. 201. 104 Times, May 19, 1892. 


105 There has been, as yet, no definitive study of the Imperial Federation League. 
The best accounts are: George Burton Adams, “Rise of imperial federalism,” in the 
Annual report of the American Historical Association, 1894, and his “The origin and 
results of the imperial federation movement in England,”’ in Proceedings at the Forty- 
sizth annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (1899); Seymour Ching- 
Yuan Cheng, Schemes for the federation of the British Empire (“Studies in history, 
economics, and public law,’ No. 335) (New York: Columbia University, 1931); and 
F. P. de Labilliére, Federal Britain (London, 1894). 
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ence—possible only by England’s adoption of some form of pro- 
tection. The United Empire Trade League, formed in 1891 by 
prominent fair-traders to press for the adoption of commercial 
federation of the Empire, had contributed much to embarrass 
the free-trade leaders of the larger organization. This movement 
was so Closely akin to the old Fair-Trade League that the Times 
continued to label their meetings “Fair Trade.” 

After Gladstone’s rejection of its comprehensive scheme for 
imperial federation, on April 13, 1893,' the Imperial Federa- 
tion League had no longer sufficient strength to resist the im- 
portunities of Sir Charles Tupper’ and the other militant lead- 
ers of the United Empire Trade League. Recognizing, at last, 
that their differences were fundamental and irreconcilable, the 
free-traders took the only possible step to avoid losing control of 
League policy. On November 24, 1893, the Imperial Federation 
League was finally dissolved.’°* After the dissolution of the 
League, the various branches continued, for a time, to operate. 
The United Empire Trade League also continued its agitation, 
but a period of stagnation had set in.'°° 

The reasons for this failure seem clear enough. That the 
tariff-reform movements had failed to enlist the support of the 
English laboring classes was evident from the extensive revival 
of socialism in Great Britain during this period."° To the great 
masses of unskilled labor, free trade or protection involved, ac- 
cording to John Burns, no question of principle, but only of ex- 
pediency: “They are for Free Trade so long as this seems to 
further their interests; they will adopt Protection or Fair Trade, 
without dogmatic or theoretic scruples, should they at any time 

106 Cheng, pp. 41-42; Paul Knaplund, Gladstone and Britain’s imperial policy (Lon- 
don, 1927), p. 162; Horace G. Hutchinson, Private diaries of Sir Algernon West (London, 
1922), p. 151. 

107 There is a good life of Sir Charles Tupper by E. M. Saunders: Life of Tupper 
(2 vols.; London, 1916). 


108 Robert Beadon, ‘“‘Why the Imperial Federation League was dissolved,’ National 
review, XXII (1898-94), 814-22; Saunders, II, 171-73. 


109 Cheng, p. 44. 
1° Halévy, I, 288; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The history of trade unionism (London, 
1911), pp. 366-69. 
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see any advantage in it.” The unemployed demonstrations in 
February, 1886, and November, 1887, together with the great 
strikes of the late eighteen eighties and early nineties indicate 
the nature of the doctrines which the great masses, at this time, 
found more to their liking." 

A general revival of interest in the problem of tariff reform 
was to occur only when Joseph Chamberlain, after the political 
and financial difficulties of the Boer War, promulgated his 
scheme for an imperial zollverein. But his plans are not to be 
considered new ones; they were essentially the same, in their 
emphasis on the commercial value of the colonies, as those of 
the National Fair-Trade League. ““The League and the name 
he helped to snuff out,’ concludes Professor Clapham: “years 
afterwards the spirit entered into him. For its strength lay less 
in its economics, though they were not negligible, than in its 
sense of a changing world and in its nationalism.””!"* 


New Yor« UNIvErsItTY 


1 Professor Fuchs quotes from a conversation with John Burns in Trade policy of 
Great Britain, p. 204. 


12 Webb, pp. 373-74. 13 Clapham, II, 251. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CYPRUS CONVENTION, 1880-85 


W. N. MEDLICOTT 


HE defeat of Lord Beaconsfield’s Conservative govern- 

ment in April, 1880, brought to office in England a Lib- 

eral administration pledged, under Gladstone’s leader- 
ship, to a fundamental revision of the country’s foreign policy; 
among his specific criticisms of Conservative policy none had 
received more general approval than his attacks on the Anglo- 
Turkish convention of June 4, 1878. During the Midlothian 
speeches in the winter of 1879-80 he repeatedly denounced the 
convention as “insane,” and he summarized his objections in 
his address to the electors of Midlothian on March 11. 

Abroad they have strained, if they have not endangered, the prerogative, 
by gross misuse, and have weakened the Empire by needless wars, unprofit- 
able extensions, and unwise engagements, and have dishonoured it in the 
eyes of Europe by filching the island of Cyprus from the Porte under a treaty 
clandestinely concluded in violation of the Treaty of Paris, which formed part 
of the international law of Christendom.'! 


G. J. Goschen, who was to be responsible, as a special ambassa- 
dor, for the execution of the Liberal program at Constantinople, 
put even more clearly the Liberal disgust at the ‘“‘shabbiness” 
of the transaction: “I regret that by secret agreements and the 
annexation of territory they have impaired the reputation of 
England as the most clean-handed member of the European 
family.’” 

Gladstone had, however, made it clear, in the fourth Mid- 
lothian speech and elsewhere, that in the event of victory the 
specific engagements entered into by the Conservative govern- 
ment would not be repudiated, although “prudence, care, dili- 

1 Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Political speeches in Scotland, March and April 1880 
(London, 1880), p. 358. The best account of the negotiations which accompanied the 
signature of the convention is that by Dwight E. Lee, Great Britain and the Cyprus 
convention policy of 1878 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934). 

2 Hon. A. D. Elliot, Life of Lord Goschen (London, 1911), I, 195. 
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gence, may do much in the course of time.” The retrocession of 
Cyprus was not, therefore, considered at this stage. By the con- 
vention the Turkish government had undertaken to introduce, 
after agreement with England, necessary reforms in the sultan’s 
territories in Asia; England undertook to resist by force of arms 
any future Russian attempts to take possession of any portion 
of these territories. Gladstone grumbled at the “enormous 
magnitude” of these conditions but admitted that “it is quite 
right that we should regard Russia in the East and towards the 
Black Sea with jealousy”; it would, moreover, have been im- 
possible for him to have abandoned all interest in the conditions 
of the sultan’s Asiatic subjects, even if he had desired to do so. 
There was, also, no need for immediate action in either direc- 
tion.® 

The Liberal victory in England had made possible an almost 
complete détente in the relations of the powers. The Congress of 
Berlin in 1878 had not, by any means, seen the end of the Near 
Eastern crisis which had convulsed Europe since the autumn of 
1875; the execution of the treaty during the winter and spring 
of 1878-79 had produced a grim struggle between Russia and 
her two chief rivals—Austria and England—over the Bulgarian 
clauses; the growing tension between Russia and Germany had 
thrown Germany into Austria’s arms; and after the conclusion 
of the Austro-German alliance of October, 1879, an isolated 
Russia had stood face to face with a Europe obviously appre- 
hensive of further crises. From this point, however, Russo- 
German relations had begun to improve; the Bismarck-Saburov 
conversations in the winter were the first steps toward a revival 
of the Three Emperors’ Alliance, and the defeat of Beaconsfield’s 
government in April made possible the resumption of friendly 
relations between Russia and England. Gladstone’s aim was to 
find a basis for a revived concert of Europe in joint pressure on 
the Turks, who had hitherto been able to resist the execution of 
many of the treaty clauses; Russia at once showed that she was 
in a genuinely conciliatory mood, and the powers had their 


8 Political speeches in Scotland, pp. 22, 168, 218. 
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hands full for the next twelve months with the execution of the 
clauses concerning the Greek and Montenegrin frontiers. 

The Liberal government had, therefore, no immediate need 
to bother about the possibility of Russian aggression in Asia 
Minor, and they had, also, every excuse for postponing any 
serious attempt to force the Turks to execute reforms in that 
region. A comprehensive scheme of reforms had been drawn up 
by the British government in August, 1878, and had been ac- 
cepted, with considerable reservations and modifications, by the 
Porte.‘ Salisbury had laid down that “‘the immediate necessity 
of Asiatic Turkey is for the simplest form of order and good gov- 
ernment” and had proposed the institution of an efficient gen- 
darmery of military character, with a certain number of Euro- 
pean (not necessarily British) officers; of central tribunals at 
important Asiatic towns, with at least one European lawyer of 
ascertained probity and learning; and of tax-collectors in each 
vilayet accountable for the revenue, charged to abolish tithe- 
farming and to introduce “ten-year’’ settlements at the earliest 
date. The failure of the Turks during the winter of 1878-79 to 
secure a loan from Great Britain had been the chief excuse for 
delay in instituting these reforms, which would obviously have 
cost money; the real reason, however, was the widespread hos- 
tility to any foreign interference, combined with a fear that 
British interference might lead to the setting-up of a British 
protectorate in Asia Minor. In April, 1879, a number of mili- 
tary officers had been appointed consuls and vice-consuls in 
Asia Minor, with Colonel C. W. Wilson as consul-general in 
Anatolia; their exequaturs had only been issued, after pressure 
on the Porte by the British embassy, in June. At the end of 
October a British naval demonstration at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles had thrown the sultan into a panic; and Sir A. H. 
Layard, the British ambassador, had been able to secure the ap- 
pointment, which had long been promised, of General Valentine 
Baker to an independent command of gendarmery in Asia 
Minor. Baker had actually been sent off to Asia Minor at the 


* Lee, chap. iv. Developments in 1879 and the early months of 1880 are described 
in W. N. Medlicott, The Congress of Berlin and after (London, 1938), chap. viii. 
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end of November on a mission of inquiry, and Layard had taken 
vigorous steps to force through other parts of Salisbury’s pol- 
icy. But he had soon found that Baker’s reports were going, 
not directly to the sultan, as had been promised, but to the min- 
ister of war, Osman Pasha, one of the most obstinate and unin- 
telligent opponents of reform; by the end of the year there had 
been many signs of renewed opposition to all foreign interfer- 
ence. At the beginning of 1880 Salisbury, alarmed at the inter- 
national situation, had instructed Layard to discontinue the 
active pursuit of the reform policy ;> and things had remained in 
this state of suspended activity until the fall of the Conserva- 
tive government. 

During the first twelve months after its accession to office the 
new government did little more than urge on the Porte the 
execution of Salisbury’s program. The powers agreed to the 
British proposal of May 4 that an identic and simultaneous note 
should be addressed to the Porte, requiring it to fulfil forthwith 
its obligations under the treaty with regard to Greece, Monte- 
negro, and Armenia; the question of reform was not, therefore, 
altogether ignored, although the powers continued, as in 1878 
and 1879, to regard this as mainly a British concern and to con- 
centrate their attention on Greece and Montenegro.’ Gladstone 
showed some uneasiness at this position and even suggested to 
Granville on June 9 that Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin 
should be amplified by “‘some reference, however general, to the 
concern which is felt . . . . for all the subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire,” and not merely those of Armenia.’ The identic note 


5 Salisbury wrote in a private letter to Layard on January 2, 1880: ‘For the present 
I would avoid absolute menace... . . The next step we take in that direction will be a 
serious one: and before we resolve on it, it will be well if possible to see what result is 
likely to come of the plot which is thickening both at St. Petersburg and at Paris” 
(British Museum, Add. MSS, 39139). This and similar communications to Layard in 
January suggest that Salisbury did not intend to abandon the reform policy perma- 
nently. 


* Circular to British representatives, May 4, F.O. 76/1076, No. 176, ete. Cf. No. 
173, May 1. 


7W. E. Gladstone to Granville, private, June 9, 1880, Granville papers (Public 
Record Office, London, Gifts and Deposits [hereafter referred to as “G. & D.’’} 29/123). 
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was presented on June 12 and prepared the way for considerable 
discussion on the question of reform between Goschen, after his 
arrival in Therapia on May 28, and the Porte. Goschen at first 
thought that it would “be possible to obtain a good deal” in 
Armenia, and on June 16 asked Granville for his views on this 
question.*® It is clear that Granville was prepared to consider, at 
this stage, an agreement with the Porte to modify the Cyprus 
convention, although he was apparently not prepared at any 
stage to give up the convention or the island. In May the Turk- 
ish ambassador, Musurus Pasha, had told Granville that the 
sultan’s assent to the convention had been given under a false 
impression and that the Porte would be glad if it could be can- 
celed. The occupation of the island was not objected to, and he 
even hinted that the Porte would be glad to come to an arrange- 
ment for commuting, for a lump sum, the annual revenue to 
which the Porte was entitled. 


But he said that the condition that was felt to be most galling at Con- 
stantinople was the right of local interference with the internal administra- 
tion of the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions which was claimed by the British 
Consular Authorities in virtue of the Sultan’s engagement to introduce re- 
forms in the Government. He added that this condition had created an 
aversion to employing Englishmen in the Ottoman public service which had 
not previously existed. 


On another occasion he said that the sultan would be ready to 
release England from the obligation to defend the Asiatic prov- 
inces from Russian attack if the British government would forgo 
the special powers of interference in the administration claimed 
by the consuls in Asia Minor. Musurus left London for Con- 
stantinople on May 20 and indicated that he hoped to renew 
the subject there. 

In anticipation of a definite approach from the Turkish gov- 
ernment Granville set forth the views of the cabinet in a lengthy 
confidential dispatch to Goschen of June 10 and instructed the 
ambassador that any such approach “should be rather invited 
than discouraged by you.” He then gave a statement of the 
government’s objections to the convention, on the lines already 


® Goschen to Granville, secret, June 16, G. & D. 29/188. 
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indicated during the election campaign. He remarked that “‘the 
acquisition of Cyprus is in their view of no advantage to the 
Country either in a military or political sense,’’® while it was 
calculated to destroy the opinion of Europe that England was 
entirely without a wish for territorial aggrandizement at the 
expense of Turkey, and had undoubtedly inspired the sultan 
with fears on this point. Further objections were that it was an 
isolated arrangement between the two powers, and therefore a 
departure from the general principle of concerted action con- 
cerning Turkish affairs; the tenure of the island was “‘uncertain 
and anomalous”; the guarantee of the sultan’s territories in 
Asia was, as Salisbury himself had admitted, an “onerous obli- 
gation,” and it gave no additional power to effect the object for 
which it was intended. The country either might have to do 
what was inconvenient or dangerous or might fail to meet its 
treaty obligations, “unless indeed the treaty be denounced in 
consequence of the Porte having entirely failed to carry out the 
reforms in the Sultan’s dominions which they bound themselves 
to do.” Such a denunciation would be facilitated if the Porte 
made the first advance. His more precise instructions indicate 
the type of arrangement that the government had in view. He 
was prepared to retain possession of the island, on the ground 
that the inhabitants would regard any return of the Turkish 
administration with great disfavor, while the Porte did not ap- 
pear to desire it. There should, however, be “‘a more definite 
tenure,” which would release the administration from many of 
its existing difficulties, and he thought it would be possible to 
raise a loan on the Cyprus revenue in order to pay a capital 
sum to the Porte, and possibly provide a surplus for public 
works on the island. He admitted that the consuls in Asia Mi- 
nor had been of use in some directions, but felt that the Turkish 
fear of “‘a special protectorate of Ottoman subjects by the Offi- 
cers of a Foreign Power”’ could be easily understood; the British 
government might, for the present, be content, as a means of 
expressing its solicitude for the subjects of the Ottoman Empire, 


® The draft has a marginal note in pencil at this point: “I do not the least agree in 
this.—V.R.I.” 
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“‘with the engagements to all the Powers contained in the 61st 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin.” Finally, if Great Britain were 
freed from the obligation to defend Asia Minor from Russia, she 
would still reserve full liberty of action if interests were imper- 
iled which she thought it right or necessary to defend.’° 

The chief innovations contemplated in this important dis- 
patch were, therefore, a cash payment to the sultan in return for 
the retention of Cyprus by the British; abandonment of any 
special interest in Turkish reform; British military action 
against Russian invasion of Armenia only at the British govern- 
ment’s discretion. Fear of Russia appears to have been the de- 
termining factor in the government’s policy: the effect of Gran- 
ville’s proposals was to prepare for the withdrawal of England 
from those obligations which annoyed the Turks, without giving 
Russia, by so doing, a free hand in Asia Minor.'! Goschen was 
authorized to use his instructions as a guide in any conversation 
initiated by the Turkish government, but was specifically in- 
structed not to take any steps on his own initiative. During 
June the uncompromising attitude of the Porte on the Greek 
and Montenegrin questions, and its failure to make any pro- 
posals concerning the abandonment of the convention, had al- 
ready begun to suggest that an agreed solution of the problem 
of Cyprus and Asia Minor would be difficult. Goschen wrote in 
a private letter to Granville on June 16: 


At present we have apparently the whole of the Turkish Empire on our 
hands. We have been remonstrating about deeds in every Province. Every 


10 Granville to Goschen, very confidential, June 10, F.O. 78/3074, No. 71 (seen by 
Mr. Gladstone, the cabinet, the queen). 


1 Cf. the opinion of Sir Charles Dilke, undersecretary for foreign affairs: “... . 
Sir Charles held that by abrogating it they ‘might appear to invite the Russians to in- 
vade Armenia, which Russia might proceed to do in the name of humanity.’ So far as 
Turkey was concerned, it was considered likely that the Porte would wish to see the 
Convention annulled, because it could then sell Cyprus to Great Britain for cash in- 
stead of leasing it in return for the Asiatic guarantee; the Turkish Pashas would be free 
from any interference about reforms in Asia Minor. Ultimately the fear of letting 
Russia in outweighed the other considerations, and the Convention was recognized 
....” (S. Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell, The life of Sir Charles W. Dilke (London, 1918], 
I, $327). Granville’s suspicion of Russia was probably as great as Salisbury’s. Cf. Lord 
E. Fitzmaurice, The life of Lord Granville (London, 1905), IT, 205-6. 
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case of Maladministration is brought to our knowledge, not by British sub- 
jects only, but generally. Can this continue? I am aghast at it.” 

As early as June 18 Gladstone suggested to Granville the neces- 
sity of considering the “‘most available means of compulsion, 
actual or indicative,” if Turkey should prove recalcitrant.'* On 
the nineteenth he wrote that the sultan was using “both fraud 
and underhand force against us at every point and we have 
nothing to expect but from his fears.”!* In a further dispatch to 
Goschen on the following day Granville explained that the Brit- 
ish government did not contemplate the withdrawal of the mili- 
tary consuls; nor did they consider, as at present advised, that 
such a step would be advantageous in the interests of the Porte 
or its subjects. He still, however, anticipated approaches con- 
cerning the abrogation of the convention.” 

No such approach appears to have been made, and Goschen’s 
discussions with the Porte concerned merely half-promises and 
paper schemes similar to those with which his predecessor had 
also had to be content. As these came to nothing, they need not 
be discussed in any detail. Abeddin, the new Turkish foreign 
minister, was a young Albanian of Greek speech and education, 
who, as vali of Sivas, had, in 1879, given general satisfaction 
and had been praised by Wilson; he gave Goschen some hope in 
June, and on the seventeenth entirely recognized the necessity 
for reforms. The key to the plan which he promised to recom- 
mend to the council of ministers seemed to be the introduction 
of extensive subdivisions of the administrative unit, in order to 
avoid the possibility of Christians ruling over Mussulmans, and 
the prevention of police abuses by placing the duty of keeping 
order in the hands of the interested villagers themselves. He 
also seemed disposed, in spite of Osman Pasha’s opposition, to 
avail himself of English officers for gendarmery inspection."* At 
the same time, Goschen saw the Armenian patriarch, Mon- 


12 Goschen to Granville, secret, June 16, G. & D. 29/188. 

13 Gladstone, memorandum for Lord Granville, June 18, G. & D. 29/123. 
4 Gladstone to Granville, June 29, G. & D. 29/123. 

6 Granville to Goschen, very confidential, June 30, F.O. 78/3075, No. 159. 
6 Goschen to Granville, June 17, F.O. 78/3088, No. 50. 
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seigneur Nercés, who revealed wide and impracticable political 
ambitions among his followers. They would be satisfied with 
nothing less than “an immense Armenian Province with Nubar 
Pasha at the head, under a kind of guarantee from England or 
Europe.”” The patriarch said that without English supervision 
everything would be useless. “I did not hold out much hope of 
this tho’ he told me the Bible required this at our hands.” On 
July 15 he told Granville that the patriarch’s figures were as ex- 
aggerated as those of the Porte, on the other side, and advised 
the postponement of specific proposals until it should have been 
ascertained whether the Armenians formed a majority.” 

Although the Porte continued to make proposals and prom- 
ises, no action followed; on July 12 Goschen was already ex- 
pressing to Abeddin his disappointment that so little progress 
had been made. The Porte’s reply of July 5 to the Armenian 
section of the identic note of the powers of June 11 gave little 
satisfaction. The main proposals were for a court of assise 
which would visit the local tribunals periodically, and a detailed 
scheme for the reorganization of the communes. These propos- 
als contained no provisions concerning the recruitment of the 
police, and no guarantee of the governor-general against arbi- 
trary dismissal; the financial provisions were very vaguely ex- 
pressed but apparently mearit that local expenses would be met, 
as the principal charge on certain revenues, before the revenue 
was sent to Constantinople. The Porte’s reply was sent to the 
consuls and vice-consuls in Asia Minor, whose detailed and, for 
the most part, unfavorable comments were received during 
August and September."® 

The sultan was content to temporize, although in the autumn 


17Goschen to Granville, private, June 29, F.O. 78/3088, No. 98; July 15, F.O. 
78/3090. The figures are printed in the Blue Book, “Turkey No. 23 (1880),”’ No. 153. 
The Porte’s figures for the vilayets of Van, Diarbekir, Bitlis, Erzerum, and Sivas were: 
Armenians, 17 per cent; Mussulmans, 79 per cent. Nercés’ figures for the same vilayets, 
together with Aleppo and Kharpout, were: Armenians, 780,000; Greeks, 23,000; 
Syrians, 251,000 (a total of 1,054,800); Turks, 320,000; “mixed,” 76,000; nomads, 
380,000 (a total of 776,500). 

8 Granville to Goschen, July 15, F.O. 78/3075; many of the consular reports are 
printed in the Blue Book, ‘Turkey No. 6 (1881).” 
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his defiance of the powers over the Montenegrin:settlement in- 
fluenced his pronouncements on the question of reform. Baker 
Pasha’s commission had completed its investigations by August 
and had returned to Constantinople; on the thirtieth he had 
what he considered a “very satisfactory” private interview with 
the sultan, who expressed the intention of going personally with 
him into the whole question of the necessary Asia Minor re- 
forms and “requested me to come and see him constantly, and 
in a very marked manner directed that I should not do so 
through the medium of Osman Pasha.” Baker presented his re- 
port a few days later and, after ascertaining Goschen’s views, 
did his best to press his proposals; but the winter soon provided 
further excuses for inaction.'® A collective note was presented 
to the Porte on September 7, explaining the utter inadequacy of 
the Turkish proposals of July 6; there was no direct reply to 
this, and the Turkish note to the powers of October 3, although 
it professed to offer a solution of all outstanding difficulties, was 
in reality the sultan’s final act of defiance in the Montenegrin 
question. The Armenian reforms, the organic statute for the 
European provinces, and the public debt were discussed; but the 
variety of topics did not disguise the fact that the note was de- 
liberately uncompromising. Immediately after this the sultan 
gave in to the powers on the Montenegrin question, but he and 
the powers were soon involved in a fresh struggle over the Greek 
frontiers, which was not satisfactorily settled until the following 
April. These events gave the continental powers all the excuse 
they needed for further postponement of pressure in the reform 
question, and with this the British had to be content, although 
they displayed considerable uneasiness at the delay. Goschen, 
on November 16, suggested to Granville that the time had 
come when other powers signatory to the Treaty of Berlin 
should be again summoned to unite with the British govern- 
ment for a combined effort to ameliorate the state of affairs in 
Asia. “If they refuse, or give only lukewarm support, the re- 


19 V. Baker to Goschen, private, Therapia, enclosed in Goschen to Granville, pri- 
vate, Aug. 31, 1880, G. & D. 29/188; Times, Aug. 9, p. 6a; Aug. 20, p. 3a; Aug. 25, 
p. 5e. 
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sponsibility will not be with Her Majesty’s Government.” A 
letter of November 14, enumerating the sufferings of the Arme- 
nians of Van, and signed by nine hundred Armenians, gave Gran- 
ville an opportunity to follow up Goschen’s suggestion; and the 
other five powers were invited to make a joint representation to 
the Porte concerning its manner of dealing with its offer of re- 
form. In January, Austria promised to call the attention of the 
Porte to the matter, although not by joint representations; Bis- 
marck, on the twenty-eighth, suggested that representations 
concerning the Van district should be postponed until the settle- 
ment of the Greek question. The French also preferred post- 
ponement, and on February 7 Granville agreed to defer to Ger- 
man and French opinion in the matter.” 

It will be clear from this summary of the reform question be- 
tween April, 1880, and April, 1881, that the Gladstone ministry 
had considerable excuse for postponing action: the more im- 
mediate problems of Greece and Montenegro and the lukewarm 
attitude of the other powers made any effective concentration 
on the Asiatic problem impossible. As the Turks had made no 
attempt to follow up Musurus’ hints concerning the modifica- 
tion of the convention, the British government was content to 
leave matters, for the time being, where they stood under Salis- 
bury. On October 6, after considering recent reports from Gosch- 
en and from the British consuls in Asia Minor, Granville de- 
cided not to press for the appointment of Europeans to super- 
vise the reforms; he admitted that, without them, all attempts 
at reform might prove abortive, but he believed that the diffi- 
culty of applying such supervision, ‘“‘the jealousy and miscon- 
struction which it would entail, and the complications which 
would ensue” made it unwise for the British to recommend it. 
At the end of March, 1881, in response to suggestions for in- 
creasing the direct control of the military consuls, he reaffirmed 
his decision, which meant, in effect, limiting intervention to rep- 
resentations by the British consuls through the normal chan- 


20**Turkey No. 6 (1881),’’ Nos. 129, 146, 148, 160, 161, 164, 166. Later Blue Books 
dealing with Turkish affairs during the Gladstone administration do not print any 
correspondence relating to Turkish reforms. Cf. Granville’s remarks to Musurus, 
Jan. 1, 1881, F.O. 78/3269, No. 2; Feb. 9, No. 69. 
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nels.21 On the other hand, a bold scheme of Goschen, in Febru- 
ary, 1881, for the surrender of Cyprus, was also rejected. Gosch- 
en believed that the retrocession of the island would give Eng- 
land the opportunity “of a splendid act of disinterested renun- 
ciation” and would indemnify Turkey for the surrender of the 
territories in Epirus and Thessaly, which she was hesitating to 
surrender to Greece. Granville replied that he “did not think it 
unwise, but we had to pay some attention to public opinion.” 
He consulted some of “the cooler heads” of the cabinet, and the 
decision was against “‘an evacuation policy.”” A further indica- 
tion of the government’s inclination to accept the Conservative 
policy was afforded by the Cyprus debate in August, 1881. The 
Queen wrote to Gladstone on the seventh that she trusted “that 
the answer with regard to Cyprus will be firm and unequivo- 
cal,” and Gladstone’s reply was apparently intended as a prom- 
ise to make no change of policy.2* The debate in the house of 
commons on the nineteenth arose on the government’s proposal 
that £78,000 should be voted as a grant-in-aid of the revenues of 
Cyprus for the current year. Leonard Courtney said that the 
government was as anxious as anyone to avoid this expense, but 
that England 

had entered into a contract with the Porte to pay a certain sum in respect of 
Cyprus, without the possibility of resumption: and it was only common 
political morality to accept the position. He did not think it would be pos- 
sible to pursue any other policy. 

No one spoke in defense of the convention; but, although half a 
duzen me:nbers criticized the acquisition of the island, no spe- 
cific alternatives were indicated, and the government secured its 

After the settlement of the Greek question Goschen returned 

*1 Granville to Goschen, Oct. 6, 1880, F.O. 78/3077, No. 550; Mar. 29, 1881, F.O. 
78/3269, No. 234. 

* Goschen to Granville, Feb. 25, 1881, in Elliot, I, 222. Granville’s reply was in- 
fluenced by the Majuba Hill defeat of February 28. 

23 Gladstone wrote that the government “have taken ample time to consider their 
position under the Anglo-Turkish Convention, and have striven to avoid, during such 
consideration, any declarations which would further embarrass that position” (G. E. 
Buckle [ed.], Letters of Queen Victoria [2d ser.}, III, 229-31). 

*« Hansard, Parliamentary debates, Aug. 19, 1881, pp. 497-502. 
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to England, and it fell to his successor, Lord Dufferin, to put 
into execution the serious attempt which the government now 
made to fulfil its obligations under the convention. During the 
autumn and winter of 1881-82 a further attempt was made to 
put the reform plans into operation, and the problem of the 
military consuls in Armenia was solved by their abolition. Even 
this burst of activity did not, however, lead the government into 
any unilateral action; and it soon became clear that, although 
the Eastern question had entered a quieter phase, neither the 
Porte nor the continental great powers were disposed to take 
the British representations very seriously. 

The combination of obstinacy and inefficiency which had 
baffled Layard in 1879 continued to characterize the Turkish 
government. The partial chaos and stagnation produced by the 
sultan’s attempt to control every detail of the central and pro- 
vincial administration, and by the continued corruption and in- 
efficiency of many of the provincial officials, showed no improve- 
ment; the Porte was also, in its own way, influenced by the gen- 
eral tendency to assume that the Berlin treaty ought, at last, to 
be forgotten. The prime minister, Said Pasha, told Sir Alfred 
Sandison in October that the council of ministers was unable to 
get through more than one-quarter of the business brought be- 
fore it in the course of the year; at the moment there were no 
less than twenty-four hundred affairs entered in the registry 
of the council, waiting to be disposed of. He complained that in 
the presence of these restrictions there was little hope of his be- 
ing able to carry out the reforms in the administration that he 
desired. A further cause of delay was the fact that the decisions 
of the council had to be unanimous; they were, even then, not 
binding in the least upon the sultan. There was, however, a 
strong conviction in the embassies that Said was himself one of 
the most serious obstacles to improvement and progress, al- 
though the principal cause of deadlock was undoubtedly oppo- 
sition from the palace.” The sultan’s irritation at what he con- 


% Dufferin to Granville, confidential, Oct. 10, 1881, F. O. 78/3286, No. 899; Oct. 
13, No. 906, confidential. Cf. Dufferin’s comments, in Sir A. Lyall, Life of the Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava (London, 1905), II, 12-14; Sir R. Graves, Storm centres of the Near 
East (London, 1933), pp. 28-29. 
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sidered the one-sided application of the Berlin treaty increased 
his disinclination to listen to any further advice from the powers. 
The “great indifference’ which greeted the representations on 
this point of the Ottoman ambassadors abroad was said to be 
having a “painful effect’ on him, although he “had made every 
sacrifice to fulfil the obligations imposed upon him.” The Da- 
nubian fortresses had not been demolished; the settlement of the 
Bulgarian tribute was kept in suspense; Mussulmans resident 
in Bulgaria were still exposed to great injustice, especially with 
regard to their landed rights; and it was claimed that Greece had 
already given cause for complaint to the Mussulman inhabitants 
who had submitted to her rule. In addition, the protests of the 
Porte against the French occupation of Tunis in April and May 
had been quite fruitless, and the Russian veto on the military 
occupation of the frontiers of Eastern Rumelia was unchanged.” 
The other powers had equally little intention of supporting 
the British reform program actively. In April, 1881, Bismarck 
made it clear to Dufferin, during a conversation in Berlin, that 
the Armenian question was one in which Germany could feel no 
great concern.”’ At Constantinople the scarcely veiled hostility 
of the Russian embassy continued.”* Novikov, the Russian am- 
bassador, was said, on good authority, to have given the Ar- 
menian patriarch a strong hint of the displeasure felt by the 
Russian government at the action of the Armenians in appealing 
to England to assist them in obtaining reform. The anti-Rus- 
sian group among the Armenians, which Dufferin believed to 
be, at the moment, the largest and most powerful, was con- 
vinced that Novikov would seek to dissuade the sultan and his 
ministers from undertaking any effective reforms; they inter- 
preted this policy 
as simply inviting them to submit to outrage, robbery, murder and mis- 
government for another twenty years, in order that when Russia is ready 
their aggravated misfortunes may justify her acquisition of the provinces she 
covets.?? 


% Dufferin to Granville, Oct. 13, 1881, F.O. 78/3286, No. 905. 

27 Lyall, I, 323. 8 Tbid., II, 8. 

29 Dufferin to Granville, strictly secret and confidential, Sept. 9, 1881, F.O. 78/3285, 
No. 790. 
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The conference of ambassadors met to discuss the question of 
Armenia on September 17 and showed little interest in the prob- 
lem. Dufferin called attention to the fact that the collective 
note of September 7 of the previous year had never been an- 
swered by the Porte, although in the Turkish note of October 3 
the Porte had announced in vague and general terms its inten- 
tion of reorganizing its administration in Armenia. He there- 
fore made certain proposals: (1) the appointment of a high com- 
missioner, as a temporary expedient; (2) an intimation to the 
Porte that the powers still held to the views expressed in the 
note of September 7, 1880, and desired to persist in the demands 
conveyed in that document; (3) an endeavor to procure the im- 
mediate dismissal of those valis and mutessarifs whose miscon- 
duct was most notorious; (4) the elaboration within the bosom 
of the conference of a well-considered and practical project of 
permanent reforms, to be pressed on the Porte if it should refuse 
to move in the matter or should put off the ambassadors with 
some delusive or inadequate project. Dufferin admitted that 
they could no longer rely on material aids, but was convinced 
that a scheme could be elaborated which would amply satisfy 
all the legitimate requirements and aspirations of the Armenian 
and other Christian communities. The ambassadors agreed 
unanimously to propose a high commissioner, but Novikov 
argued that a collective note would cause irritation and annoy- 
ance to the sultan; he proposed that the general tenor of Duffer- 
in’s remarks should be conveyed verbally to the Porte, and to 
this the others agreed.*° 

There appeared, at first, some faint signs of improvement in 
the situation; the sultan promised to appoint within a month a 
high commissioner for the eastern provinces of Asia Minor, and 
there appeared at least an inclination to employ the British 
gendarmery officers a little more actively. Colonel Blunt was 
sent to Adrianople, and Colonel Briscoe to Aleppo; it was stated 
that Colonel Baker and Colonel Norton were to be sent to Smyr- 
na and Damascus, and Colonel Synge was attached to Baker 
Pasha’s department at Constantinople. Baker told Dufferin 


% Dufferin to Granville, confidential, Sept. 18, 1881, F.O. 78/3285, No. 795. 
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that these officers were now being regularly paid; most of their 
arrears had also been handed them; regular orders had, more- 
over, been forwarded to the valis notifying them of the powers 
and duties of the inspectors and directing that every assistance 
should be given to them.*! 

No one, however, could be deceived for long by these moves. 
The reorganization of the gendarmery upon the plan recom- 
mended by Baker Pasha seemed as far off as ever, and there ap- 
peared an inclination to return to the old zaptiah regulations. 
When, on October 1, Dufferin presented to the ambassadors a 
detailed project of Armenian reforms drawn up by Sir Charles 
Wilson and Major Trotter, Novikov again objected to any at- 
tempt to present a cut-and-dried réglement to the Porte. Duf- 
ferin could only persuade the conference to discuss and criticize 
the scheme in order that the ambassadors would know what to 
recommend when occasion arose. On October 17 he reminded 
Said Pasha that the month within which the sultan had promised 
to appoint the high commissioner was drawing to a close, and 
he was beginning to get anxious on the subject. Said replied 
that he thought he could give an assurance that the sultan’s 
promise would be duly fulfilled. But after this, days and weeks 
went by without any appointment. 

In the meantime the whole Asiatic reform policy was being 
reviewed in London. The government does not appear, at any 
stage, to have contemplated any threat of coercive measures as 
a means of hastening on the reforms; apart from its preoccupa- 
tions elsewhere, it had little sympathy with the political aims 
that were believed to underlie the Conservative interest in that 
area, and it had ample evidence that the whole system of inter- 
ference based on the military consuls was stimulating undesir- 
able political excitement in Asia Minor itself. The ministry had 
discovered, since its return to office, that the Armenians were 
passing from a mere plea for the removal of grievances to plans 
of a definitely political character and were doing so when the 


31 Dufferin to Granville, Oct. 3, 1881, F.O. 78/3285, No. 858. 
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British could hold out no hope of practical assistance. It was 
reasonable to assume that the presence of the military consuls 
would encourage unwise ambitions and stimulate Turkish re- 
prisals, which, from a Turkish viewpoint, would be justified as 
a means of preventing the appearance of an Armenian Bulgaria 
or Russian province in the real heart of the empire. The sultan’s 
determination to maintain his influence and prestige in this area 
was certainly not a product of mere fanaticism, though fanati- 
cism and positive stupidity shaped its application. Here, where 
the European traveler was so seldom seen, the sultan’s author- 
ity still bore comparison with the pretensions inherited from 
more glorious ancestors; the ability of a foreign officer to move 
about freely, to bully or patronize a local official, and to interfere 
with the execution of injustice, and the ability of foreign war- 
ships to pass the Straits or to occupy the port of Smyrna, threat- 
ened to undermine the prestige still precariously maintained. 
The power of Russia could scarcely be concealed, but the Porte 
succeeded rather well in keeping up appearances and minimiz- 
ing the reputation of the other powers. In the autumn of 1882 
public opinion in Anatolia was convinced that the British would 
not be strong enough to conquer Arabi; even after Tel-el-Kebir 
the result was attributed to British gold.** 

The plans and activities of the military consuls during 1881 
helped to reduce still further the confidence of the British gov- 
ernment in the establishment. The Porte in June sent Dufferin 
a note complaining of Colonel Stewart’s expedition among the 
Hauran tribes; a further expedition among the Nusseri tribes 
by the same officer led to accusations that he had conspired with 
a local sheik for the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire. Stewart 
and Wilson strongly denied in October that any such dealings 
had taken place, and Wilson pointed out that the sheik’s arrest, 
which had recently taken place, was not due to Stewart’s visit 
but to his supposed intrigues with French agents. In June and 
on subsequent occasions Dufferin did his best to demonstrate 
to the sultan and to Said Pasha the “‘absurdity of the misrepre- 
sentations” made “‘by evil disposed persons with reference to the 


33 Dufferin to Granville, Oct. 3, 1882, F.O. 78/3392, No. 949. 
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acts of our military consuls.”** It was obvious, however, that 
the “misrepresentations” would end only with the end of the 
military consular system. Various proposals for the extension or 
consolidation of the system met, therefore, with lukewarm sup- 
port. When Wilson proposed to visit the Arab tribes, Dufferin, 
on June 21, wrote privately to Tenterden that it would be better 
to dispose of the Armenian and other existing problems “‘be- 
fore our energetic friend is allowed to let loose the desert tribes 
on the Turks.”*® One scheme of reorganization, drawn up by 
Wilson and Trotter ,was rejected by the foreign office as “wildly 
impracticable.” Wilson sent in further proposals, including the 
scheme proposed by Dufferin to the ambassadors in October. 
In a memorandum of February 21 (1881) he suggested that the 
consulate at Aleppo should be made a consulate-general, and 
that he should be transferred there. He conducted, with Arthur 
Nicolson, an inquiry into the British consulates in Asia Minor 
and Syria, and in a dispatch to Dufferin of November 8 made 
some remarks concerning the military consulates as a supple- 
ment to the report of this inquiry. 

His proposals, which had the concurrence of Dufferin, were 
that the military vice-consulships in Asia Minor should be re- 
duced from six to four; that three of them should be in Kurdi- 
stan under the consul at Erzerum, and the fourth (for Sivas and 
Adana) under the consul at Aleppo (which was, by implication, 
to be raised to a consulate-generalship for himself). The dis- 
tribution was based on the argument that, as the Greek ques- 
tion had been settled, there was little need for military consuls 
in western Anatolia, but that those in Armenia and Kurdistan 
might be increased. He admitted that, although the advice and 
remonstrances of the officers had frequently had a beneficial 
effect, the results had, after all, been small. Light is thrown on 
the foreign-office attitude by the minutes attached to this dis- 
patch. The attitude was not uniformly unfavorable. Philip 
Currie suggested that the Wilson-Nicolson report on French 


4 Dufferin to Granville, Nov. 7, 1881, F.O. 78/3827, No. 971. 
% Dufferin to Tenterden, June 21, 1881, Tenterden papers, F.O. 363/1. 
* Trotter and Wilson to Dufferin, Aug. 23, 1881, F.O. 195/1363, no number. 
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political activity in northern Syria supplied an additional argu- 
ment in favor of Wilson’s transference to Aleppo; he added that, 
as Constantinople and Smyrna were impracticable and Sivas 
too inaccessible, Aleppo seemed the place best suited for Wil- 
son’s residence if he were retained in the service. T. V. Lister, 
on the other hand, complained that the military consuls never 
did any consular work, seemed to consider themselves exempt 
from all consular regulations, and were a heavy burden on the 
estimates. Tenterden agreed that they paid no consideration to 
estimates and commercial requirements, and pointed out that 
the idea of placing Wilson in Aleppo as consul-general was clear- 
ly shown, by the Nicolson-Wilson dispatch and the general 
tenor of all the reports and correspondence, to be for the purpose 
of “combating French influence.” This would mean, in effect, 
the extension of Salisbury’s system of military consulships from 
Asia Minor to Syria and Arabia. He believed that the real way 
to counteract French influence was by straightforward diplo- 
macy at Constantinople and Paris, and not by consular bicker- 
ings in which a British consul was invariably worsted. His own 
recommendation was that the military consuls should be limited 
to those parts of Asia Minor more especially referred to in Arti- 
cle 61 of the Treaty of Berlin. Wilson and the vice-consuls at 
Brusa, Konieh, and Adana should be recommended for employ- 
ment to the war office.*’ 

While these matters were under discussion in London, Duf- 
ferin struggled unsuccessfully with the Porte over the reform 
issue. On December 21 he informed Granville, on the strength 
of the assurances of both the foreign minister and the prime 
minister, that Achmet Vefyk Pasha was to be appointed a spe- 
cial high commissioner for the Armenian provinces. Four days 
later the foreign minister called to tell him that the sultan did 
not propose, at once, to nominate the high commissioner. The 
experiment of constituting high commissioners had never pro- 
duced satisfactory results, winter was now advanced, troops 


37 Wilson to Dufferin, Aug. 11, 1881, F.O. 195/1363, No. 24; confidential, Nov. 8, 
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could be moved from place to place in Armenia only with great 
difficulty; and therefore the sultan thought that it would be 
better not to make the nomination until the contemplated plan 
of reforms was elaborated. Dufferin reminded Assim Pasha of 
the sultan’s promise, the breaking of which meant that “an- 
other six months’ murder and license were to have free scope 
amongst the unhappy inhabitants of Kurdistan.” On Decem- 
ber 29 Munir Bey spoke to Dufferin of a large executive council 
of reforms which was to sit in Constantinople and to proceed, 
through commissions and subcommissions, to elaborate reforms 
applicable to all vilayets. He complained, at the same time, of 
Britain’s unfriendly attitude. 


All the other governments were quite content to allow His Majesty to 
take his own time and showed no anxiety either for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner or to hurry on the question of reforms. 


Dufferin was convinced that the sultan was determined to veto 
any arrangement which, by setting up a special regime, might 
appear to recognize the Armenians as a distinct nationality. At 
an audience on January 14, 1882, he noted that, although the 
sultan gave certain reasons for the delay, it evidently did not 
occur to him that there had been any breach of faith in the mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, Dufferin “deliberately kept the conversation 
running at a low pressure’’; he felt that, as long as his govern- 
ment relied solely on persuasion, no other course was open to 
him, and he suggested to Granville that he should continue on 
the same lines until the spring, when the government could de- 
cide whether more effectual means of compelling action were 
advisable.** In the middle of February the Wilson-Trotter 
scheme was put before the sultan in a revised form, but there 
continued to be no sign of improvement in the attitude of the 
Porte, and at the end of the month Dufferin was informed that 
the vice-consulates in Anatolia were to be abolished altogether.** 

The date of this decision shows that it was not, as has some- 

38 Dufferin to Granville, confidential, Jan. 10, 1882, F.O. 78/3380, No. 13; Jan. 17, 
No. 37; Jan. 31, No. 62. 
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times been suggested, the result of the Egyptian crisis in the 
following summer; and although, for financial and disciplinary 
reasons, the employment of military consuls was not popular 
with the foreign office, the reason for the abandonment of the 
scheme was primarily, no doubt, the conviction that the inter- 
national situation made its effective utilization impossible. The 
official explanation, which was probably sincere, was that the 
presence of the consuls, who had no executive authority, raised 
false hopes among the local populations; this meant, in effect, 
that no power was prepared to intervene with force, or threats of 
force, in order to relieve their misery. It is extremely difficult to 
say today whether the continued presence of these consuls would 
have done, in the long run, good or harm; their presence might 
have brought about, in time, a general improvement and might 
have prevented the more glaring forms of oppression and massa- 
cre; on the other hand, it was just as likely to stimulate political 
movements which would drive the nervous sultan to panic- 
stricken measures of repression. It was intended that the re- 
moval of this possible source of provocation should be accom- 
panied by continued pressure at the Porte, but in and after the 
spring of 1882 the Egyptian crisis made inevitable the virtual 
abandonment of these efforts also. 

The government’s final decision was to abolish Wilson’s post, 
and those of the four officers holding vice-consular appoint- 
ments in Anatolia, altogether.*° During the transition period 
which followed this decision, temporary employment was found 
for the officers, and ultimately all found fresh employment in the 
government service. Wilson and, to his intense delight, Baker 
Pasha, were offered employment in Egypt.*! The ambassadors 


40 The four military vice-consuls were Lieutenant-Colonel D. H. Stewart (Konieh), 
Lieutenant H. Chermside (Aidin), Lieutenant-Colonel T. Picton Warlow (Brusa), 
Lieutenant F. Bennet (Kaisariyeh and Adana). Wilson to Granville, Jan. 2, 1882, F.O. 
78/3420, No. 1; Granville to Wilson, May 11, F.O. 78/3420, No. 3; Dufferin to Wilson, 
confidential, May 25, F.O. 195/1404, No. 49; Wilson to Dufferin, June 13, F.O. 195, 
No. 20. 
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gave their formal sanction to the scheme of Armenian reforms in 
March; but on April 2 Dufferin, in an audience with the sultan 
concerning Egypt, thought it inadvisable to refer to Armenia.” 
No further pressure was, in fact, exerted until the following sum- 
mer. On May 10, 1883, on his way from Egypt to London, Duf- 
ferin reminded the sultan of the communications between the 
Porte and the British government on the subject; the sultan in 
reply dwelt on the impossibility of his creating in Asia Minor an 
imperium in imperio. Dufferin used what arguments he could; 
and when he remarked that the British promise of support un- 
der the Cyprus convention was conditional on the introduction 
of reforms, the sultan seemed very startled and asked, with 
some warmth, whether it was for nothing that he had surren- 
dered the magnificent province of Cyprus? On the twelfth, 
Dufferin and Wyndham repeated to the foreign minister the 
announcement that it would be impossible for England to con- 
sider herself bound by her engagements under the convention 
if Turkey obstinately refused to recognize her corresponding re- 
sponsibilities. The immediate, and only, result was the appoint- 
ment by the sultan on May 22 of an ad hoc committee to con- 
sider the matter.‘* In October, however, Dufferin purposely 
abstained from making any allusion to the Armenian question 
on the ground that a recurrence to the subject at that moment 
would only irritate the sultan, without furthering the object in 
view.‘ Wyndham raised the matter in November, but in the 
following year the embassy appears to have relaxed its pressure 
altogether. 

When Salisbury returned to office in 1885, he is said to have 
exclaimed, after examining the documents concerning British 
influence in Constantinople: ‘They have just thrown it away 
into the sea, without getting anything whatever in exchange.” 
In so far as this remark implies an unfavorable comparison be- 


* Dufferin to Granville, Apr. 2, 1882, F.O. 78/3383, No. 250. 
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tween the achievements of the Gladstone ministry and those of 
its predecessor, it can be accepted only with considerable quali- 
fication. British influence at Constantinople had, after all, been 
largely destroyed by Conservative policy, culminating in the 
bullying of the Porte by Salisbury and Layard in 1879. The sur- 
prising fact that emerges from a comparison between the two 
ministries is that Great Britain had a stronger strategical posi- 
tion, and a freer hand, in the Near East in 1885 than in 1880, 
and that the Gladstone government, for all its professed solici- 
tude for the subject peoples of Turkey, had made no attempt to 
exert any pressure on the Porte comparable with that employed 
by the Conservative government in 1879. Salisbury, with Cy- 
prus as his only naval base in the eastern Mediterranean, was 
pledged to resist any Russian invasion of Asia Minor; Granville, 
with British troops occupying Egypt, was in a much better posi- 
tion to defend the route to India from Russian attack, and could 
claim that the British obligation to fight for Asia Minor had 
lapsed with the sultan’s failure to execute reforms. There is, 
however, more truth in Salisbury’s comment, if it referred to the 
abandonment of the military consular system; and, when all 
allowance is made for the exceptional difficulties that faced the 
government after 1882, it must be admitted that its record with 
regard to the reform program is a feeble one.( The plain truth 
is that after 1881 the Gladstone government had allowed the 
fear of Russia to determine its Turkish policy very much as the 
Conservatives had done, and had shown less readiness to recog- 
nize that England had any moral obligation to persist in politi- 
cally unprofitable efforts to ameliorate the condition of the 
sultan’s subjects.) At the same time, Cyprus was not surren- 
dered. In spite of all its attacks on the convention, the Gladstone 
government was satisfied to retain possession of the island, while 
freeing itself from the obligations by which alone the cession of 
the island had been, to some extent, justified. 
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N AUGUST 1, 1846, Margaret Fuller, friend of Emer- 
son, conversationalist, and former editor of the Dial, 
sailed for Europe. After passing several months in 

England and France, Miss Fuller arrived in Italy in the spring 
of 1847. Her social consciousness and friendship with Giussepe 
Mazzini had heightened her interest in Italian affairs. In letters 
contributed to Horace Greeley’s New York Daily Tribune, she 
recorded the progress of political and social events. At the same 
time she worked upon her “History of Italian liberation.” 
Writing to William Henry Channing on March 29, 1848, she 
expressed her enthusiasm at witnessing the struggle for inde- 
pendence: 

I have been engrossed, stunned, almost, by the public events that have suc- 
ceeded one another with such rapidity and grandeur. It is a time such as I 
always dreamed of and for long secretly hoped to see. I rejoice to be in Europe 
at this time and shall return possessed of a great history. Perhaps I shall be 
called to act.? 


Within a year this last desire was to be fulfilled. The political 
scenes in Italy during 1848 and 1849 shifted rapidly. Dis- 
mayed by the progress of liberalism in the papal states, Pius 
IX abandoned the see of Peter in November, 1848, and fled to 
Gaeta. In the following February Rome was declared a re- 
public, and in March Mazzini was made a triumvir. 


1 She had been collecting material for her “History of Italian liberation” during 1847 
and worked constantly on it throughout the following two years. Margaret Fuller to 
Richard F. Fuller, Rome, Mar. 17, 1849: “‘I trust I shall not find it impossible to ac- 
complish at least one of my designs. That is to see the end of the political struggle in 
Italy and to write its history. This work if I can accomplish it will be a worthy chapter 
in the history of the world’ (S. Margaret Fuller, At home and abroad, ed. Arthur B. 
Fuller [New York, 1869], pp. 432-33). 

2 Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, ed. R. W. Emerson, W. H. Channing, and J. F. 
Clarke (1st ed.; Boston, 1852), II, 235. 
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The newly established state, however, was to be short lived. 
The French national assembly had decided to reinstate the de- 
parted pope. Bitterly opposed to Austrian domination of Italy, 
eager to appease Catholic and republican sentiment, the as- 
sembly decreed intervention.’ French troops disembarked at 
Civita Vecchia on April 24, 1849. The bombardment of Rome, 
however, was not immediate. After a surprise attack upon the 
city, in which the invaders were repulsed by the soldiers of 
Garibaldi, a peaceful settlement was sought by the emissaries 
of the French government and the representatives of the Roman 
state. It was not until all hope of conciliation was abandoned, 
at the end of May, that General Oudinot, commander of the 
French expedition, began his actual siege of the city !* 

During the feverish weeks of negotiation and suspense Mar- 
garet Fuller had been called “to act.” She was summoned by 
the Roman commission for the succor to the wounded to be in 
charge of the hospital of the Fate-Bene Fratelli. During the 
siege of the city, which lasted until July 1, Miss Fuller was a 
daily visitor to the hospital, ministering to the sick and 
wounded. 

With the fall of Rome, Miss Fuller, who in private life was 
the Marchioness Ossoli, departed for Florence with her husband 
and small son. On May 17, 1850, she sailed with her family for 
America on the merchantman, “Elizabeth.”’ Within sight of the 
welcoming lights of home the boat struck a reef off the coast of 
Fire Island on the night of July 19. The following day Mar- 
garet Fuller, her husband, and child perished in the wreck of 
the ill-starred vessel. 

A few material possessions survived Miss Fuller’s untimely 
death. A small trunk, containing a journal and letters, was 
found on the Fire Island beach. The diary, of octavo size, 38 
pages in length, bears the title-page ““Rome, 1849.’ It contains 


3 E. Bourgeois and E. Clermont, Rome et Napoléon IIT, 1849-1870 (Paris, 1907), 
pp. 6-14. 

4R. M. Johnston, The Roman theocracy and the republic, 1846-1849 (London, 1901), 
pp. 277-99. 

5 The original text is among the Fuller family manuscripts, Widener Library, Har- 
vard University. The editor wishes to express her thanks to Mrs. Arthur B. Nichols, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who has kindly consented to the publication of this manuscript. 
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Miss Fuller’s record and impressions of Italian life and public 
events during the momentous months, January—May, 1849. It 
is quite possible that the entries found therein formed the basis 
for her letters to the New York Daily Tribune. Further, this 
weather-stained journal might have been a partial source for 
her lost “History of Italian liberation,” which sank with the 
“Elizabeth.” Much of the material mentioned in this diary 
must have been utilized in that work. Although neither the au- 
thor nor the “History of Italian liberation” survived the wreck 
of the “Elizabeth,” this little journal remains as evidence of 
Margaret Fuller’s active interest in the cause of Italian inde- 
pendence. 
New York City 


Roma, Ist Jan. 1849° 

This year cannot fail to be rich in events most important for Italy, 
Europe, the world. Rome has at last become the focus of the Italian 
revolution and I am here. I shall in this book make brief notes of the 
events of the day to be filled out as a journal at my leisure. The pope’ 
is still about at Gaeta and in his absence the temporal power of the 
papacy has received the last blow. The Constituente Romana was 
proclaimed on Friday 29th Nov. 1848. It will be followed by the Con- 
stituente Italiana, which ought in the natural order of things to con- 
stitute Italy one and one republic. There may be many breakers yet 
before that shore is reached but it must finally be attained since no 
other can yield safety for the ship’s crew. May the difficulties yet to 
be overcome lead to union and teach them the soberness of wisdom 
necessary to reconstruct. 

I believe now that I have seen so much of Italy that the power of the 
priests must be utterly overthrown before anything solid can be done 
for this people. But everything tends to destroy their authority; only 
as it has long been founded on habit and not on illusion, an appeal to 
reason will not suffice. A hundred discharges of artillery announced 
the Constituente. The Piazza del Popolo was illuminated with lights 
all around (except on the Pincian) and a great fire on the Piazza which 
sent up its beautiful tribute of sparks to the deepest black blue sky, 


6 The capitalization, punctuation, and spelling are here given exactly as they appear 
in the manuscript with the exception of a few cases where the meaning is not clear. 

7 Pius IX, Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti, 1846-78. He fled from Rome, Nov. 24, 
1848, to Gaeta. 
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the most thoughtful fair sky I ever saw in Italy from which hung the 
crescent moon. The orchestra was on the platform of the obelisk. The 
lights of the musicians were reflected in the fountain. A fair scene! 
The people were very quiet and showed little feeling about the great 
step that had been taken. Also in the Corso were few lights except 
those of the casinos. 


2nd Jan. 

Reading La Rome Souterraine by Charles Didier a faithful ardent 
picture of this city in the past.* Is the picture of the Cardinal of Pe- 
tralia perhaps meant for Cardinal Michera? Evening on Campidoglio. 
A demonstration was made which was for the first day of the year if 
the wet had not prevented. The troops and a detachment of Civica 
assembled in the Piazza del Popolo and with artillery, arms and 
torches marched in the Campidoglio with a new tri-color banner, a 
gift from Venice. This was placed in the hands of Marcus Aurelius, 
those of all the Rioni® and casinos ranged around the bands rounded, 
a discourse was made which none could hear but which had its effect 
none the less. The moon looked down the bengal lights and torches 
shone on the palaces of M. Angelo and the piazza full of glittering 
lights. 


January 5. 

Galletti and Camerati have resigned and Rome stands without 
Giunta without government except the ministry.'!° There is a reac- 
tionary movement in Bologna. There are many wagers pending some 
to a considerable amount that the pope will return to Rome this eve- 
ning and be present at the celebration of Epiphany tomorrow. I hope 
not. Read Ricordi di giovani d'Italia by Mazzini a word of fire a 
thought pure solid illustrious as diamond.!"! Man of Italy. Thy bride 
is unworthy of thee, yet if any could redeem and educate her, it is 
now. Tomorrow celebration of the Kings Magi coming to adore the 
infant of Bethlehem. What mockery! Now if kings and priests knew 
that such a child was to be born they would not go but send not pres- 

5 Prior to 1849 there had been four editions of this work: 1833, 1841, 1843, and 1848. 


See John Sellards, “‘Dans le sillage du romantisme Charles Didier,” Bibliothéque de la 
revue de litterature comparée, Vol. LXXXIX (1933). 

® The Roman electoral districts had sent their members. 

10 P, Galletti and F. Camerati had been elected members of the Roman giunta on 
Dec. 29, 1848. 

u This is Mazzini’s journal, La giovine Italia. The authoritative reprint of this work, 
edited by Mario Menghini, appeared in Biblioteca storica del risorgimento italiano 
(8th ser.), No. 10 (Rome, 1925). 
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ents of gold and myrrh but assasins to stifle the child. At midnight 
the fair of St. Eustachio, a pretty scene well worth describing.” 


6th. 

Instead of the pope comes from him an excommunication against 
those engaged in the movements of the 15th and 16th of November 
and in the changes to which they led and are leading in somma, against 
the major part of Romans in this city or in the provinces.'* I have not 
yet seen the document but it is said to be worded in all the most foolish 
phrases of ancient superstition. The people received it with jeers, tore 
it at once from the walls and yesterday (Saturday) evening carried it 
in procession through the Corso round a candle’s end, the only light 
of the procession. They ran along giggling and mumbling in imitation 
of priestly chants detachments occasionally digressing to throw copies 
into some privy. Such is the finale of St. Peterdom. 


Same eve. 

I took a fair view of Piazza Navona where is the church of the young 
Agnes so powerful in her purity, Palazzo Doria, Palazzo Braschi. How 
strange it seems that the people has so long submitted to see a few men 
living in their superb edifices while they live in putrid cellars or smoky 
cabins. O it is frightful that they have been able to bear it so many 
thousand years. Entered to see the marrionettes. The farce was anti- 
ecclesiastical as the Tartuffe of Moliere and the audience laughingly 
extolled the ejaculations of the hypocrite ‘“Pazienza.”’ ‘““O che mondo 
che mondo. O che secolo.” The marrionettes unable to correspond 
exactly in their gestures to the words supposed to issue from their 
mouths were so ludicrous a picture of that large portion of beings in 
the human form, slaves of fashion and opinion. An assembly has been 
held, a kind of electoral caucus to contrive means. 


9th. 

Visited today the Arch of Gallionas, the trophies of Marius, and the 
Temple of Minerva Medica. All near Porta Mazzoni as is also a fine 
fragment of acqueduct within the walls. Have now finally seen the 
mandate of the pope. It is not a formal excommunication but an ad- 
vise that all who took part in that “detestable” act of the constitu- 
tional assembly will be excommunicated. It is the silliest document 
possible, an astonishment in this age. 


12 Miss Fuller described the fair in detail in a letter to the New York Daily Tribune, 
Feb. 20, 1849. It is reproduced in At home and abroad, p. 348. 


13 The manifesto of Pius IX is reproduced in At home and abroad, pp. 351-53. 
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Extract of a letter from Lago Maggiore 

Also in this region is opened a collection in favor of Venice. All has been 
done by Signora Laura Montegazzi di Canero. This generous woman after 
having with much courage, with so much love and bounty snatched from 
death, cared and sustained the Legionaries of Garibaldi, who call her the 
Angel of Luini and Marazzone, has taken upon herself the burden of making a 
giro‘ around Lake Maggiore and through all the province of Novara for the 
benefit of the sublime beggar. She has made and continues it. Neither vigor 
of season her weakness of sex impede her. She knocks at the door of the poor, 
mounts the stair of the rich, despises the howlings of the retrograde, smiles at 
the rudeness of the ignorant, content always if she can only draw from each 
Italian the charity of 30 soldi per month. Nor has the pious desire been disap- 
pointed. Almost all gave the obol, many were beyond duty generous. She 
can always dispose of five thousand lire italiane per month. The Duke of 
Savoy gives 60 per month. 


Today 9th comes the news that Radetsky seems preparing for war. 
And it is thought that when war begins between Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy the King of Naples will advance on the Roman dominions. Ah 
what cares in life now. The oclade justly pleads that it is nonsense for 
the pope to threaten excommunication for encroachment on his tem- 
poral power and such things are thought and spoken in Rome, now 
advise the priests to beware lest the remains of authority be lost in 


ridicule. 


Eve. of 14th. 

Meeting at Teatro Metastasio called by the Tuscan deputies for the 
Constituente. Canonieri spoke, De Boni, things were said such as 
never before, rarely, echoed from the walls of modern Rome.'® A man 
named Cola answered from the pit with considerable spirit. 


15th. 

A public meeting at the Tordinona!’ to nominate members for the 
Constituente. I was not present but understand it was a great meet- 
ing and unanimous in laughing to scorn the excommunication and 
pushing forward liberal measures. 


“Giro” is Italian for journey. 

16 Joseph von Radetzky (1766-1858), commander-in-chief of the Austrian forces in 
Milan. He cynically remarked upon the Italian attempts at liberation: ““Three days of 
blood will give us thirty years of peace.” 

16 De Boni was a member of the Committee for the clubs of Italy; I have been unable 
to learn more about Joseph Canonieri. 

17 A theater in Rome where political meetings took place. 
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17th. 

Just before I went to the public meeting at the Tordinona passed 
the funeral procession of a princess Barberini last relic of their papal 
splendor. 


Eve. 

It was proclaimed at the Tordinona that the ministry had now tak- 
en measures for a Constituente not only Roman but Italiana. Now 
indeed Italy has taken a great step onward. Saw today the address of 
Mickiewicz to Louis Napoleon on presenting the Polish emigration.'® 


19th. 

Treachery. The troops of the line have fired on the dragoons crying 
Viva Pio. All will be dark indeed if disunion within as well as foes 
without. 


20 to 21st. 

The suffrages for C. A. have been given and all passed off peace- 
ably.'!® The first day they came in slowly each waiting to see what the 
other would do. Monday the votes came in plentifully disappointing 
the retrogrades who with their usual perspicacity seeing only what is 
at the moment and never what is the next moment had said that there 
would not be an adequate number of votes to elect the representatives. 
Both evenings they went to the Capitol which was illuminated carry- 
ing the urns with civica banners, music, torches and all that sort of 
thing. Marcus Aurelius looked astonished and refuses to retain the 
tri-color in his hand, it always drops and droops most pitifully. News 
from France all reactionary loyalists hoping to make Bonaparte un- 
popular and bring back the Duke of Bordeaux.”° 


26th. 

The Romans go on as if nothing were pending. Yet it seems very 
probable that the French will soon be at Civita Vecchia and with hos- 
tile intentions. Monstrous are the treacheries of our time. 


18 Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855), Polish national poet, professor of Slavic literature 
at the Collége de France. Margaret Fuller had met him in Paris. Regarding the Polish 
emigration, see the letter of Margaret Fuller to the New York Daily Tribune, Apr. 19, 
1848, reprinted in At home and abroad, p. 317. 

19 On Dec. 21, 1848, the giunta issued a proclamation announcing the early convoca- 
tion of a Roman constituent assembly to settle the Roman form of government. The 
Roman constituent assembly met on Feb. 5, 1849, and on the morning of the 8th pro- 
claimed the Roman republic. 

2 Henry V., Count of Chambord (1820-83), posthumous son of the Duke of Berry, 
Bourbon claimant to the French throne. 
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28th. 

Magnificent celebration at the Campidoglio of the proclamation of 
the deputies’ names. Sturbinetti had the highest number.”! The ban- 
ners of the Rioni were upon the roofs as in the times when the Senate 
and not a cheating priest governed Rome during the interregnum. 
The halls of the Conservatori were opened to the public; then for the 
first time I saw the original Lupa with the twins and the boy taking 
the thorn from his foot. Lupa affected me much. Also a curious fetich 
of Isis. 


31st. 

It appears that Zucchi” stands in arms at Ponto Corvo, what troops 
can be mustered are sent against him. I went towards Ponte Molle 
to meet the first detachment of the legion that came from Venice to 
protect Rome. A great crowd of people went out and a large detach- 
ment of Civica with bands and banners. It was painful to contrast the 
fair fresh condition with the battered meagre pallid appearance of 
those who have been in the field. It is true alas whose trumpets I 
heard as they went forth through this very gate del Popolo nine 
months ago. They might well curse Pio IX, their banner now worn 
and faded like themselves bore the cross with Jn hoc signo vinces. It 
was from this very point that Constantine first saw the fiery sign. 


5th Feb. 1849. 

Day of the inauguration of the Constituente Romana which it is 
hoped may lead to the Constituente Italiana. Fourteen months ago 
15th Nov. 1847 Roma witnessed the first solemnity of this nature in 
the entrance of the Deputies for the Council. What a vast stride for 
democracy made since then in this country. How many men of straw 
have been put up and knocked down. May these deputies turn out 
representatives of realities. Those who came to the council were most- 
ly nobles. The princes of Rome lent them their coaches of state; they 
rode in them and looked out of the window like Whittington and his 
cat. The present deputies walked on foot, ornamented only with the 
tri-colored scarf to the sound of the Marseillaise. The Marseillaise 
struck up as the bands passed the Palazzo di bonizia that palace from 
which the arms of Austria were torn down last spring. Thank heaven 
they are not yet replaced but even then we could not hope that these 


21 Under the Roman republic Sturbinetti became minister of public instruction and 
head of the national guard. 

2 Carlo Zucchi (1777-1862), conservative minister of war under Pius IX. He was 
greatly opposed to the relations of the democrats with Garibaldi. 


| 
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gloomy walls would so soon echo the Marseillaise. Arm in arm with 
foolish Bonaparte walked Garibaldi.2* Why? The fine array of troops 
and beautiful order of the procession was calculated to have a great 
effect on the people. The notice of Sturbinetti was in a balcony near 
me. Reflection! They went to the very spot where Rossi fell.** I vis- 
ited it the previous evening. 

Republic declared the 8th Feb. 1849 on a Friday. 


10th Feb. 

News arrives of the flight of the grand duke from Tuscany.* He 
says not from fear but from scruples of conscience at finding himself 
amenable to the excommunication! Like Pio he left an autograph let- 
ter leaving his familiars in care of the ministry. The news was received 
with gladness and a provisional government immediately created in 
the persons of Montanelli, Guirrazzi, and Mazzoni.” He fled with all 
his things from Sienna by Porta St. Stefano where a ship was ready for 
him. It is not known where he is gone. 


13 Feb. 

Today the journals announce that Giussepe Mazzini arrived in 
Leghorn the morning of 9th February. Heard Te Deum for the first 
time in thanks for the Roman Republic in St. Peter’s Sunday, 1ith 
Feb. 


18th. 
Mazzini proposed for a Roman citizen and member of the Roman 
assembly. 


30th. 

He has received a great vote and is elected. The pope made Rossi a 
Roman citizen; the people suffered him only one day. He received the 
title the 14th Nov., the Roman dagger struck him down at high noon 
of the 15th. A young Frenchman in one of the Parisian clubs declared 
that the act would have been heroic, if the murderer had stood firm 


23 Carlo Luciano Bonaparte, Prince of Canino and Musignano (1803-57), was active 
in Italian politics. 

*4 Pellegrino Rossi, the former French ambassador, was appointed by Pius IX in 
October, 1848, as head of the Roman cabinet. He was very unpopular with the radical 
elements and was assassinated Nov. 15, 1848. See Margaret Fuller’s letter to her moth- 
er, Rome, Nov. 15, 1848, regarding Rossi’s activities and death, reprinted in Memoirs, 
II, 245. 


*5 Leopold II, Grand Duke of Tuscany (1797-1870). 
26 G. Montanelli, F. Guirrazzi, and G. Mazzoni were appointed triumvirs of Florence 
after the flight of the grand duke. 
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and avowed it. It would indeed then have been the act of Brutus. 
There seems to be a stronger reactionary party in Tuscany than in the 
Roman state. The grand duke, no doubt, was much loved. 


PIEDMONT 
The people and their representatives being indignant at his conduct 


toward Rome, Gioberti has been obliged to resign.”” 


TuscANY 

L. Augier®* has capitulated. Great difficulties about the circulation 
of money here in Rome which digust this coarse people, selfish and ig- 
norant. Che vantaggio apporta la republica, say many. The news 
from Hungary are that as the Magyars begin to have advantage, the 
Russians have interposed. A proposal has been made by the “Credit’’®® 
of Paris which really marks an advanced thought at work in society. 
That is that the forts erected at such expense by Louis Philippe as they 
stand high and would be healthy abodes should be used for the old 
people and children that the poor workmen cannot maintain. Old peo- 
ple past work would still find a pleasant and useful employment in 
taking care of the children and teaching them something. The par- 
ents could visit at all leisure hours and thus have a little peace and 
joy with their dear ones. Some objecting to the expense, that that 
would be nothing, wisely says the “Credit” in comparison with that of 
the insurrections that may be averted. Letter of Mazzini in answer to 
the annunciation that he is made a Roman citizen and delegate to the 
Roman Constitutional Assembly 


Al Presidente dell’Assemblea Constituenta Romana 

Cittadino Presidente 
Venti anni di esilio mi sono largamenti pagati. Una vita interna consecrata 
all’incremento della patria comune basterrebe appena a sciogliere il debiti 


27 The fame of Vincenzo Gioberti (1801-25), the Piedmontese priest, rests largely 
upon his Moral and civil primacy of the Italians, in which he advocated national unity 
through a federation of national states under the guidance of the king of Sardinia and 
under the presidency of the pope. This work was completed in 1843. Gioberti’s ideas 
changed considerably when he became Piedmontese prime minister in December, 1848, 
after the Austrian victory over Charles Albert at Custozza. He was now convinced that 
national regeneration would never come from the papacy, and he looked toward Pied- 
mont for salvation. As prime minister he refused to take any part in the Roman giunta. 
His popularity began to wane as he chose a conservative course, and on Feb. 21 he was 
forced to resign office (B. King, A history of Italian unity from 1814 to 1871 |London, 
1912], II, 298-300). 

% César de Laugier, Count of Bellecour, led the troops with Charles Albert, king of 
Sardinia, against the Austrians. In 1849 he was opposed to Guirrazzi’s government. 


29 A daily newspaper in Paris. 
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che l’onore della cittadinanza nella Roma del Popolo m’impono; ed io non ho 
che pochi tardi e languidi anni da spendere per la fede, chi or si bandisce dal 
Campidoglio ma in questa fede io vissi fin’ora in questa fede vogliate ridirlo 
con fiducia ai vostri colleghi io morro. II resto spetta a Dio, e alla virtu dell’ 
esempio che Roma ci da. Tacqui finora perche sperava rispondere coll’annun- 
zio dell unificazione della provincia italiana ov’io sono con Roma. E possa 
riescrire cominciamento solenne della piu vasta unificazione presentita dai 
nostri Grandi santificata dai nostri martiri matura, com’io credo, nel desegno 
di Dio, e invocata dall’amico interprete che voi ed io riconosciamo di quel 
disegno, il Popolo. 
Vostra con alta stima ed animo riconoscente 
Mazzini 
Firenze 25 Febbraio 1849 


5th March 
Mazzini is arrived in Rome. He is at Albergo Cesari. 


6th Tuesday 

The people went under his windows and he made them a simple 
noble address in which he said he would stay with them to the last. 
Now he is here. I hope matters will be governed with new energy and 
less egotism. Already the terrible asp has begun to bite. Accusations 
of incapacity and peculation are urged against the ministry. Several 
have been obliged to resign among others Sterbini, Muzzarelli, Cam- 
pello.*® Guiccioli wept at the tribune as he tried to speak of the accu- 
sations proffessed against him.* 


thou chaste asin... .” 


The Russians have certainly interposed in Transylvania but the re- 
sults are doubtful. 


10th March 
Mazzini’s speech in the assembly. Bonaparte... ., 


15th March 
Mazzini in the Assembly. Project for the War. 


17th. 

It appears that the Roman ambassadors have not been received in 
Paris, that the French government will not be friendly to the Italian 
republics. 


*© P. Sterbini had been minister of public works; C. E. Muzzarelli, minister of public 
instruction; and P. Campello, minister of war. 


31 T, Guiccioli had been minister of finance. 
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18th. 

Charles Albert has declared war.* Ten days after he was defeated 
at Novara abdicated in favor of his son Victor Emanuel II and fled 
into Spain. Victor Emanuel sues for peace and takes up with the most 
shameful terms of armistice. Genoa refuses to join, is besieged and 
bombarded by Sardinian troops. She did not resist desparately. The 
richer inhabitants could not endure the idea of having the city de- 
stroyed. Quarters that did not resist were plundered by the Pied- 
montese soldiery. Many acted in the most infamous way towards Ital- 
ians in the vicinity of Novara. Shows how much confidence may be 
put in the good judgment or truth of Italian newspaper writers. There 
has been no end to their panegyrics as to the right sentiment of the 
Piedmontese army. Now without shame they talk of the priests hav- 
ing demoralized them at and make all excuses they can with- 
out any regard to what they said before. Now Genoa, Piedmont are all 
submissive, the press is muzzled, the clubs shut up. The parliament is 
prorogued, the reactionary ministry formed. A reaction has succeeded 
in Florence. Many think Guirrazzi was (or has) in the last betrayed 
the republican party. I do not know, they are so ready to say these 
things here. At any rate, the republican party has been proved to be a 
small minority in Tuscany. Now follows the infamy of France sending 
her troops here to restore the pope. The consummation of her down- 
ward course, do what she will, she can sink no lower. 


It is the 25th April 
28th 

The anniversary of the pope’s encyclic letter. The tragedy so be- 
gun is tending to a close. Rome is barricaded, the foe daily hourly ex- 
pected. Will the Romans fight? Outwardly they express great order. 
The chamber of deputies has warmly and unanimously voted to re- 
sist. At the review of the civic guard yesterday they gave great prom- 
ise, yet somewhere I doubt them all. From my window I see now 
where they are bringing boards.** I suppose to make a support for 
cannon and it seems to be such play for men and boys alike. 


® Charles Albert, King of Sardinia (1831-49), who was usually unable to come to 
any decision and has gone down in history as “King Wobble”’ (““Re Tentenna’’). 
33 Miss Fuller was living at this time at No. 60, Piazza Barberini. 
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DEFOE’S REVIEW AS A HISTORICAL SOURCE! 
WILLIAM THOMAS MORGAN 


N SATURDAY, February 19, 1703/4, a new periodical made its ap- 
O pearance in London: “A Weekly Review of the Affairs of France: 
Purg’d from the Errors and Partiality of News-Writers and Petty- 
Statesmen, of all Sides. Printed for the Booksellers of London and West- 
minster, 1704.” 

This journal had a much, longer life than most such publications in early 
eighteenth-century England. For the first sixteen years of this century some 
three hundred and forty odd have been recently listed,? many of which had a 
very short and checkered career. Despite the hardships endured by its editor, 
the Review lasted for more than nine years and during most of the period ap- 
peared three times a week. It was a stupendous undertaking for one man, 
especially for one so deeply engrossed in many other projects in no sense of a 
literary character—one who was both business man and government agent.* 


1 Defoe’s Review. Reproduced from the original editions, with an introduction and 
bibliographical notes by ArTHUR WELLESLEY SecorpD. Nine volumes in twenty-two 
facsimile books. (Publication No. 44 of the Facsimile Text Society.) New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1938. $88.00. 

2W. T. and C. S. Morgan, A bibliography of British history, 1700-1715 (Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1939), Vol. III, chap. v. 

3 For two-thirds of a century after his death Defoe found no biographer. First came 
George Chalmer’s brief account in Defoe’s History of the Union (London, 1786), appar- 
ently reprinted in 1790, and again with revisions and annotations by J. S. Keltie in the 
Works of Daniel Defoe (Edinburgh, 1869). Walter Wilson’s Memoirs of the life and times 
of Defoe (3 vols.; London, 1830) was a painstaking piece of work for its time and is still 
highly valuable for its sympathetic study, in their relation to the Review, of Defoe’s 
other writings, as well as some of those of his contemporaries. John Forster’s overly 
sympathetic biography in his Historical and biographical essays (London, 1858) was re- 
printed from the Edinburgh Review (1845). William Chadwick’s Life and times of 
Daniel Defoe with remarks digressive and discursive (London, 1859) is truly named and is 
of very slight value. A decade later, William Lee, on the basis of the discovery of some 
new materials, more particularly those published during the last decade and a half of 
Defoe’s life, brought out the Life and newly discovered writings of Daniel Defoe (3 vols.; 
London, 1869), introduced by another biography, which is, however, based largely 
upon that by Wilson. The Yale University Library possesses Lee’s copy of Wilson, 
which contains careful annotations, both biographical and critical. William Minto’s 
Defoe (New York [1879]) is a good brief account, notable for its critical acumen. Thomas 
Wright’s curious Life of Daniel Defoe (London, 1894) was too favorable to Defoe and 
far too critical of Defoe’s opponents. The new and revised edition (London, 1931) 
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The Review is first of all, perhaps, a unique personal document, but it is like- 
wise an indispensable source for both the literary and historical aspects of the 
period which it covers. 

More than a quarter-century ago the late Professor William P. Trent, of 
Columbia University, wrote: 


seems but a slight improvement over the original. Professor William P. Trent pub- 
lished a chapter on “‘Defoe—the newspaper and the novel” in the Cambridge history of 
English literature (Cambridge, 1913). The same writer’s Defoe and how to know him (In- 
dianapolis, 1916) is primarily not a biography but an introduction to Defoe’s writings 
by means of skilfully selected excerpts. 

The first biography based on a careful study of Defoe’s writings in the light of other 
documentary evidence now available was Paul Dottin’s DeFoe et ses romans (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1924), generally known only in the English translation, The life and strange and 
surprising adventures of Daniel Defoe (New York, 1929). TMA French work, although a 
fine interpretation, is perhaps unduly critical of Defoe; it is supplemented by a compre- 
hensive bibliography of Defoe’s works but is guilty of certain slight slips in English his- 
tory. The most recent work, Defoe (Philadelphia, 1938) is by Professor James Suther- 
land, of Birkbeck College, London. Although an excellent piece of critical scholarship, 
it is disappointingly brief in places and lacks an annotated bibliography of secondary 
materials. Professor Trent, before he was stricken with his long illness, had labored for 
many years upon a comprehensive biography and an exhaustive bibliography. Dr. H. C. 
Hutchins, of the Yale University Library, is working upon the manuscripts left by 
Trent, and has already in proof the revised bibliography for the ‘‘Supplement”’ to the 
Cambridge history of English literature, the publication of which may be delayed by the 
present European conflict. We also trust that he may soon bring forth the full-length 
biography of Defoe so badly needed. 

Several years ago Dr. Ada Bell Stapleton, of Vanderbilt University, completed a dis- 
sertation upon the Review and its relations to English journalism which, it is to be hoped, 
may be published in the near future. Professor T. F. M. Newton, of McGill University, 
has done considerable work upon various aspects of Defoe’s journalistic career and 
has touched upon the Reriew in his interesting article, ‘“‘William Pittis and Queen Anne 
journalism,” Modern philology, XX XIII (1935), 169-86, 279-302. Professor E. G. 
Fletcher, of the University of Texas, has published two interesting articles, “The Lon- 
don and Edinburgh printings of Defoe’s Review,” University of Texas studies in English 
(Austin, Tex., 1934), No. 14, and “Some notes on Defoe’s Review,’ Notes and queries, 
CLXVI (1934), 218-21. Professor C. E. Burch, of Howard University, has likewise 
some letters upon the Review in the Times Literary Supplement, XXXIII (1934), 
108, 282, 303, and a short article entitled ““Notes on the contemporary popularity of 
Defoe’s Review” in the Philological quarterly, XVI (1937), 210-13. He has also another 
short one on “‘Defoe and the Edinburgh Courant” in the Review of English studies, V 
(1929), 487-40. My colleague, Professor J. R. Moore, in “Defoe and modern economic 
theory,” Indiana University studies, No. 104 (Bloomington, Ind., 1935), has studied 
Defoe’s economic ideas as exemplified in the Review and some of his other writings— 
which is an earnest of what may now be done with the greater accessibility of the com- 
plete Review. Finally, Rudolf G. Stamm, in Der aufgeklarte Puritanismus Daniel Defoes 
(Zurich, 1936), and “Daniel Defoe: an artist in the Puritan tradition,” Philological 
quarterly, XV (1936), 225-46, has made some use of the Review. 
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Defoe’s real achievement of the time was his establishment of the Review, .... Why 
its eight large volumes and incomplete ninth supplementary volume (17 [19] February, 
1704, to 11 June, 1713) have never been reprinted from the unique set in the British 
Museum it is hard to say. Even as the record of one man’s enterprise and pertinacity it 
would be worthy of a place on our shelves—much more so when that man is the author 
of Robinson Crusoe. Such republication would not be equivalent to the erection of a 
monument of shame, since, on the whole, the Defoe of the Review is liberal and consist- 
ent in politics and far-sighted in commercial and economic matters. In a sense, too, a 
reissue would be a monument to the prescience of that enigmatical, underestimated 
politician, Robert Harley, who clearly perceived the political importance of the press.‘ 


Three years later Mr. Trent, discussing with the reviewer the historical value 
of the Review, informed him that preliminary plans ha, n made to reprint 
it under the dispensation of the University of Illing the late Professor 
Stuart P. Sherman, of that university, as editor, alth hey had been tem- 
porarily laid aside durir@ihe war then raging. It seems peculiarly fitting, 
therefore, that the present reproduction should be dedicated to Professor 
Trent: “‘Distinguished teacher and eminent scholar who first recognized the 
importance of the ‘Review’ and whose studies concerning Defoe opened a 
field to modern research.” The laborious task of preparing this work for the 
press has devolved upon Professor Secord, of the University of Illinois. Much 
credit must be given to the Carnegie Corporation of New York, which made a 
grant for publishing it. Great praise is likewise due to the Facsimile Text 
Society, for one of its committees, under the chairmanship of Professor F. A. 
Patterson, of Columbia University, secured more than two hundred subscrip- 
tions before beginning publication. 

The first difficulty in reissuing the Review arose from the fact that there was 
no complete set in existence, and only five relatively so, four of which, most 
fortunately, were in America: one in the Trent Collection, Boston Public Li- 
brary; the second owned by Arch W. Shaw; the third by the University of 
Texas; and the fourth by Yale University. The fifth is in the British Museum. 
The owners of these, as well as of other incomplete sets, co-operated heartily 
with Professor Secord in securing pages which would photograph satisfactorily. 
Altogether, portions of the Review from fifteen repositories have been exam- 
ined or used in the reproduction. With the exception of a small number of 
dim or blotted pages (but all quite legible), the results have exceeded even the 
fondest hopes of those in charge. We have, in short, a far better set than any 
of the original ones—more legible, more nearly complete, together with colla- 
tions of the different editions and reprints—more than 5,600 pages in all. 
Thanks to Professor Secord’s introduction, we now know a great deal about 
the Edinburgh edition, the Little Review, or an inquisition of scandal, and the 
very rare final volume, here termed “IX.’’ With the possible exception of 
No. 81 of this volume, the existence of which is not definitely established, 
we have every number as it appeared, with information about most of the 


4 Cambridge history of English literature, TX, 11. 
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variants and “‘imperfects.” Two numbers, said to beara Dublin imprint and 
originally in the Trent Collection, have apparently vanished. 

It was, indeed, a gigantic task, well conceived and most efficiently per- 
formed—probably the most ambitious task of its kind yet attempted. The 
editor’s introduction is a model of the most severe compression. As a histor- 
ian, the reviewer would have welcomed more information about Defoe and 
the contents of the Review and fewer details connected with printing the jour- 
nal, but he realizes that the professional bibliographer would not agree with 
him. 
What is unique about the Review, and just what does it contain that makes 
it invaluable for a study of the history and literature of the period? It is not 
the earliest of English periodicals, not even the first tri-weekly. The Daily 
Courant had been appearing six times a week since 1702, while the Flying- 
Post, Post Boy, and Post Man were tri-weekly and had been published for 
nearly a decade before Defoe’s journal appeared. Nor is its importance due to 
its circulation, for both the Post Man and the Post Boy sold a much larger 
number of copies. 

Time was out of joint when the Review made its bow. The Whigs were in 
full cry against the Tories, who were badly split over the questions of war and 
religion. For months parliament and the country had been in the throes of a 
bitter conflict over the Occasional Conformity Bill. This developed into an 
envenomed contest over jurisdiction between the two houses, in which the 
queen was compelled to intervene and which did not end until Highfliers and 
Whigs co-operated in adding such a law to the statute book. One writer has 
well said: 

Few years in the history of English politics have given birth to so much journalistic 
bickering as the third year of the reign of Anne. Embittered by the Queen’s conversion 
to the temperate policies of her ministry, the Tory extremists launched a virulent paper 
warfare not only against their Whiggish opponents, but against any and all apostles of 
moderation. They had been balked in their plans to chastise the Dissenters, and when 
they set up the alarmist cry ‘““The Church is in danger!’’ their party scribblers looked no 
farther for an election text. Leslie’s Rehearsal and Drake’s Mercurius Politicus ful- 
minated against Tutchin’s Whiggish Observator, and Daniel Defoe’s organ of modera- 


tion.5 


In such an atmosphere of heated vituperation, any organ crying for peace be- 
tween the two parties was certain to draw the fire of both. 

It was distinctly a transition period in the development of the English 
periodical. As Professor Sutherland aptly observes, when Defoe launched his 
bark on the uncertain and tempestuous journalistic sea, he 
was addressing himself to a public that was rapidly becoming newspaper-minded. The 
pamphlet was still the most powerful weapon in political journalism; but every year 
the writers of newspapers were exercising a greater influence upon public opinion; and 
the subtle art of giving the day’s news a political dress was well advanced.® 


5 Newton, loc. cit., p. 169. 6P. 110. 
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Defoe’s Review, however, was both more and less than a newspaper. As a 
source for current happenings it was far less valuable than the Post Man, Post 
Boy, Flying-Post, or even the official London Gazette. Such news as the Review 
gave was less colored than that from any of those mentioned, except the last, 
but it was primarily a journal which placed its emphasis upon the editorial, or 
leading article, ‘‘a sort of coffee-house harangue on current affairs,” according 
to Professor Sutherland. In his introduction Professor Secord adds a neces- 
sary note of warning about the influence of periodicals: 

The newspaper at the end of the seventeenth century was groping its way towards 
the metropolitan daily we now know, and much of what makes up our newspapers did 
not in Defoe’s day get into the journals at all, but appeared in pamphlets. . . . . One of 
Defoe’s great merits is that he extended the scope of the newspaper to include important 
new features. But the Review was ....a commentary which taught the masses in 
Queen Anne’s reign what to think upon important political and social questions [I, xv]. 

Whether as a pamphleteer or as a journalist, Defoe showed the genius of 
the born reporter in being able to pick the brains of his companions, regardless 
of place, time, or social position. Whether judged by his reportorial activities 
or by his contributions to politics, economics, diplomacy, manners, or morals, 
the Review stamps Defoe as one of the greatest journalists of all time. He was 
the personification of the True-Born Englishman, the typical English petit 
bourgeois, for which class he was primarily writing and whose champion he re- 
mained throughout his career. Defoe had no delusions as to the polish of his 
style. He might truly have said that he had no time for polishing, but he con- 
tented himself with another explanation: 

When I am upon subjects of trade and the variety of casual story, I think my self a 
little loose from the bonds of cadence and perfection of style, and satisfie my self in my 
study to be explicit, easie, free and very plain, and for all the rest, nec careo, nec curo [I, 
preface]. 


Some students of Defoe’s work, however, are very complimentary. His 
earliest biographer describes him as 


one of the greatest masters of telling idiomatic English, either in his own, or any other 
time .. . . [with] many passages both of prose and poetry, which for refinement of wit, 
neatness of expression, and efficacy of moral, would do honour to Steele or Addison.” 


The first scholar to make a careful, extensive study of his works wrote, more 


than a century ago: 


His style is vigorous, shrewd, and often eloquent; and he has some passages, that for 
pathos, dignity, and well-pointed satire, are not exceeded in the writings of his succes- 
sors. For keenness of satire, tempered with liberality of feeling and decorum of expres- 
sion, his work probably has no equal.® 


He had, besides, that uncanny ability to “shoot folly as it flies and catch the 
living manners as they rose.” 


7 George Chalmers, in his edition of Defoe’s History of the Union, pp. 2, 8. 
§ Wilson, II, 200-201. 
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A reviewer of the work just cited says that, “considering the variety, 
pathos, wit, and satire contained in it, [the Review] would have served, if he 
had left no other works, as an imperishable monument to his genius.’’® Writing 
more than a generation later and on the basis of study of a much larger amount 
of Defoe’s periodical and pamphlet output, William Lee, although conceding 
that Defoe wrote mainly for the moment, added: “Yet there is to be found in 
the Review many passages, both of prose and verse, which are not to be sur- 
passed in the whole range of English literature.’”!° 

His next biographer was even more enthusiastic: 

He was writing a history, sheet by sheet: and the brilliancy of his method, the vivac- 

ity of his style, above all his pugnacity, ‘‘and his manifest delight in the strife of 
tongues,”’ at once made him facile princeps among the journalists of his day. He ex- 
asperated his enemies to the last degree. ““The insolence of the Review is intolerable!” 
writes Lesley in No. 124 of the Rehearsal, “‘he studies to provoke in the most affronting 
manner he can think of. And then he cries peace and union, gentlemen, lay aside your 
heats.””™! 
Nor was Leslie his only journalistic competitor that paid tribute to his dis- 
tinction of style. As he lay down the Review to take up the Mercator, the lat- 
ter’s rival, the British Merchant, commented: ‘“‘Defoe may change his name 
from Review to Mercator, from Mercator to any other title, yet still his singular 
genius shall be distinguished by his inimitable way of writing.’ In reference 
to the Review, Trent, the greatest Defoe scholar, wrote: 

The paper was more moderate in tone, more straightforward in style, and more 
varied and sound in substance than any political organ that had been published in Eng- 
a ee Steele, Addison, and Swift, all of whom learned from him, gained far more 
applause from contemporaries, and have been honored by posterity; but in influence 
upon the evolution of journalism and in range of information and practical mental 
power, Defoe stands without a rival among the editors of his time. The Review is not 
his literary monument—he has that in Robinson Crusoe—but it is a treasure-house of 
materials for the student of history and economics.'* 


It is obvious that Defoe contrived to keep his readers both irritated and in- 
terested. Inasmuch as he was at all times a moderate in politics, he had ‘‘to 
capture his public by sheer force of argument, and the attractiveness of his 
style.”'* But he did not develop the popularity of his journal by style alone, 
for it was the subject matter that held his readers then and attracts the his- 
torian today. Chalmers not only maintains that he was “‘one of the most cap- 
tivating writers of which this island can boast,” but further insists that 
as a historian, it will be found that our author had few equals in the English language 
when he wrote. .... If the language of his narrative wants the dignity of the great his- 
torians of the current times [1786], it has greater facility; if it be not always grammati- 
cal, it is generally precise; and if it be thought defective in strength, it must be allowed 
to excel in sweetness.'® 

® From an unidentified review pasted in the writer's copy of Wilson's Defoc. 

107, 85. 2 Wilson, III, 335. M Sutherland, p. 113. 

1 Wright, p. 89. 13 Defoe, p. 59. 6 Defoe, History of the Union, p. 30. 
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The popularity of the Review is attested by friend and foe among his con- 
temporaries. Such competent judges as Ned Ward, Charles Leslie, John Dun- 
ton, John Tutchin, and Dean Swift all testified, and emphatically, to that 
effect. One exceedingly nervous pamphleteer wrote in 1705 that the Review 
“will overthrow the government, ecclesiastical and civil.”"® Other evidence is 
provided by the efforts of Defoe’s political opponents to prevent the printing 
and distribution of the journal, at the same time fathering upon him many 
pamphlets that were none of his. This becomes evident from the elegy on the 
author of the True-Born Englishman: 

I bear a scandal of their crimes; 
My name’s the hackney title of the times. 
Hymn, song, lampoon, ballad, and pasquinade, 
My recent memory invade; 
My muse must be the whore of poetry, 
And all Apollo’s bastards laid to me. 


During the excitement attendant upon the Sacheverell trial, his Highflier op- 
ponents frightened his printer into giving up the task, which was at once given 
over to another, who would not be browbeaten (Review, II, 213-16; VI, 596; 
VII, 50). 

After speaking of the Review’s importance as an organ of political modera- 
tion, Trent wrote: 

It was equally important as a model of straightforward journalistic prose, and, in its 
department of miscellanea, its editorial correspondence when Defoe was away from 
home, and other features, it probably exerted an influence out of all proportion to its 
circulation, which was never large.” 


Professor E. G. Fletcher believes that the circulation was perhaps somewhat 
greater than Trent suggests. ottin not only claims that it “was by far 
the best looking paper of the time” but that it “‘came gradually to be the most 
popular publication in London.’!* John Forster’s testimony is to the effect 
that it “‘was enormously popular. It was stolen, pirated, hawked about every 
where.”'* The desperate attempts of his enemies throughout the period to 
bring Defoe into the clutches of the law for libelous articles or for old debts 
also point to the great significance attached to his work. 

The historian finds in the Review a running commentary upon the leading 
events of the day. We can examine the reactions of the Review to only a few 
of the numerous subjects upon which it passed judgment. The lighter portion 
of the Review, the ‘“Mercure Scandale,”” gave Defoe an unusual opportunity of 
discussing any topic he chose. It soon became a nuisance to him, however, 
and he devoted to this type of thing separate issues, known as the Little Re- 
view. He soon discontinued that feature, but not until poor John Dunton 
complained that he had “‘ruined my Monthly Oracle, for most are seized with 


6 C, E. Burch, loc. cit., pp. 210-13. 
7 Cambridge history of English literature, IX, 12. 
18 Pp. 118, 123. 19 J, 57. 
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the Athenian itch, and chuse rather to be scratched weekly, than to stay till 
the month is out for a perfect cure.” 

It is curious that he did not relish the role of Mrs. Grundy, because his 
Nonconformist conscience is very much in evidence in almost everything that 
he did. He was deeply distressed at the general viciousness of society and 
commented most forcibly upon the rage for ruinous gambling and heavy drink- 
ing. The theater was his béte noir, and he never lost an opportunity of con- 
demning these seminaries of sin. He championed the extension of elementary 
education, if not to the masses, at least to the families of small shopkeepers. 
Defoe, moreover, may well share with Steele the honor of discovering that 
women had minds capable of cultivation and that it might be profitable to 
write especially for them. 

For a season, however, Defoe utilized the ‘Mercure Scandale”’ to reflect 
upon the work of rival journalists. His real rivals were not the Post Boy, Post 
Man, or Flying-Post—the other tri-weekly papers—but John Tutchins’ 0b- 
servator, a rabid Whig organ, and Charles Leslie’s Rehearsal, the Highflier 
spokesman. For a season Sawbridge and Pittis’s Whipping Post was another, 
as was the Examiner, though its natural enemy was the Whig Examiner and 
the Medley. Although Defoe never lost his temper, he usually contrived to 
make his rivals lose theirs. His paper consequently lacks the vituperation 
which at times characterized some of the others, such as the Flying-Post and 
Examiner; but he was usually able to give full value for all he received. For a 
season he delighted in exposing errors in the Daily Courant, until Samuel 
Buckley, its editor, grew furious. The Whipping Post; or a Session of Oyer and 
Terminer for the Weekly Scribblers, No. 1, served notice (June 12, 1705): 

We are . . . . to acquaint Mr. Review both in his little and great capacities that we 
would not be understood to encroach upon his prerogative of politicks and scandal, or 
turn retailers of what he trades in wholesale, but since he is not without his faults, even 
in his very criticisms, we request him not to take it ill if we make him and the world 
acquainted with them.” 


An intensive study of the Review would necessitate a careful examination of 
the contemporary periodicals, as well as a study of their relation to the vast 
pamphlet output of the same years. Until it is done, moreover, no one can 
speak with any authority about the more fundamental implications of the his- 
tory and literature that are here so closely intertwined. 

Defoe was greatly interested in politics, but he was never a bitter political 
partisan. That would have been manifestly impossible for a government 
agent. His instincts, moreover, were all on the side of moderation, as were 


20 Life and errors (London, 1818), p. 423. 

2 T, F. M. Newton, loc. cit., p. 170; Another contemporary pamphleteer wrote of 
Iofoe as “‘an animal that shifts his shape oftener than Proteus, and that goes back- 
wards and forwards like a hunted hare; a thorough-paced, true-bred hypocrite, an High- 
Churchman one day and a rank Whig the next; like the man in the fable, he blows hot 
and cold in the same breath”’ (Judas discovered [1713], quoted by Wright, p. 180). 
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those of his great patron; and it is Professor Sutherland’s conclusion that De- 
foe “influenced the minister quite as much as the minister brought pressure to 
bear upon him to write against his conscience.” Defoe set forth his political 
creed thus: 

For my part, I have always thought the only true Fundamental Maxim of Politics, 
that will ever make this Nation happy, is this—that the Government ought to be of no 
Party at all—Would this Ministry, or any Ministry that shall succeed them, pursue this 
Principle, they would make themselves Immortal... . . Statesmen are the Nation’s 
Guardians, their Business is not to take Sides, and divide the Nation into Parties, and 
draw the Factions into Battle Array, against one another, their Work ought to be to 
scatter and disperse Parties, as they would Tumults, and keep a Ballance among the 
Interfering Interests of the Nation, with the same care as they would the Civil Peace 
[VII, preface]. 

This creed goes far to explain Defoe’s easy transition from the control of the 
moderate Tory, Harley, to the equally moderate Tory, Godolphin, and back 
again into Harley’s employ. 

As a dissenter, he was particularly attracted to the possibility of a parlia- 
mentary union with Scotland, as his Review, together with his letters to Har- 
ley and numerous pamphlets clearly indicate. Through all these agencies he 
sought to explain the Scots and the English to each other. As much, probably, 
as any other single person, he may be considered the architect of the Union, of 
which he wrote the first formal history. Without a careful study of this port- 
ly volume, the Review, and the other activities of Defoe, literary and personal, 
it would today be impossible to write an adequate history of the Scottish Un- 
ion. Professor W. T. Laprade feels that the Union would 
never have been achieved, even after the ratifications of the Act in England, . . . . with- 
out the skill of politicians, of whom Harley was perhaps chief, and the art of a multitude 
of lieutenants who, following the example of Defoe in his Review, substituted the term, 
“British Nation” for England, and took “frequent occasion to make title and subject 
correspond.’’28 
William Minto is, perhaps, even more complimentary to Defoe, 
who did as much as any one man, partly by secret intrigue, partly through the public 
press, perhaps as much as any ten men outside those in the immediate direction of af- 
fairs, to accomplish the two great objects which William bequeathed to English states- 
manship—the union . . . . and the succession to the United Kingdom of a Protestant 
dynasty." 

Defoe also gave consistent support to the Act of Settlement. He never for a 
single instant wavered in his attacks upon Highfliers and Jacobites. To him 
the Pretender meant popery and an intellectual and religious atmosphere in 
which Nonconformity could never survive. If Harley actually opened serious 

=P. 107. It must be noted, however, that Sutherland refers to him as Harley’s 
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33 Public opinion and politics in 18th century England (New York, 1936), p. 42. 
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negotiations with the Pretender, no inkling of it ever reached Defoe, who was 
already sufficiently disturbed by the nonchalant attitude of his chief toward 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. He even urged Harley (now Earl of Oxford) 
to ask the queen to veto that measure and, on the very day that it became a 
law, bade the Dissenters to be of good cheer, for the queen might save them 
(Review, VIII, 476). 

As the secret service agent of Harley and Godolphin, he did valiant work in 
the elections of 1705, 1708, and 1710, as very many pages of the Review show. 
Such leading articles were the result of the experiences of a trained political 
hand and are of unusual value in studying the practical workings of the Eng- 
lish parliamentary system. His observations on the Sacheverell trial as a 
prelude to the election of 1710 are of the greatest value in understanding later 
political developments. 

Upon succeeding Godolphin as first minister, Harley immediately realized 
his vulnerability on the financial side and probably suggested that Defoe 
write articles on trade, a subject which had been an obsession with him since 
beginning the Review. He emphasized the moderation of the new leaders, who, 
as Harley whispered to Lord Cowper, intended at bottom to play a Whig 
game in which every effort would be made to preserve public credit. Defoe 
urged the Whigs not to oppose the new ministers, as their hostility might mean 
the collapse of credit and the loss of their own investments. Defoe was likewise 
called upon a few months later to pave the way for the organization of the 
South Sea Company—again a most welcome assignment —for trade to the 
South Sea had been his favorite commercial project since the days of William 
III. From this, he proceeded naturally to a defense of peace negotiations. 

To defend the actions of the Tory ministry in making the Treaty of Utrecht 
was a trying assignment, especially for one who had previously insisted that 
Britain and Holland should conquer and partition the Spanish Indies. He did 
state, however, that since the Allied candidate for the Spanish throne had be- 
come the Habsburg emperor, the Allies were faced with the question whether 
it would be better to have the Spanish empire joined to the Habsburg or to the 
Bourbon dynasty. After the ratification of the treaty he insisted that the 
British people were faced with un fait accompli and should try to make the 
best of it. The Review stressed the great benefit that would accrue to Britain 
from the commercial clauses of the treaty. From the Review, and from his pol- 
icy as outlined in the Mercator, some enthusiasts have proclaimed him the 
first free-trade advocate. If he was not a thoroughgoing free trader, his eco- 
nomic policy was somewhat more consistent than his contemporary rival, the 
British Merchant, sought to make out. He was, at the least, ‘‘a distinguished 
amateur in the field of political economy.’ 

In a mind so brimful of ideas, it is not surprising that he had, both before 
and during the peace negotiations, some vision of an eighteenth-century 
League of Nations. In 1706 he wrote: 


6 Sutherland, p. 134. 
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The End of this War is to reduce exorbitant Power to a new Pitch, [but] to run it 
quite down, would be to erect some other exorbitant in its Room, and so set up our 
selves as publick Enemies to Europe in room of that publick Enemy we pull down. 
Every Power that overballances the rest makes its self a Nusance to its Neighbours [III, 
262). 


Three years later he went on to say: 

Nay, what if I should say, that it is now in the Power of the present Confederacy for 
ever to prevent any more war in Europe—It is in their Power to make themselves Arbi- 
ters of all the Differences and Disputes that ever can happen in Europe, whether be- 
tween Kingdom and Kingdom, or between Sovereign and Subjects. A Congress of this 
Alliance may be made a Court of Appeal for all the injur’d and oppressed, whether they 
are Princes or Peoples that are or ever shall be in Europe to the end of the World. Here 
the Petty-States and Princes shall be protected against the Terror of their powerful 
Neighbours, the Great shall no more oppress the Small, or the Mighty devour the Weak; 
this very Confederacy have at this time, and if they please may preserve to themselves 
the Power of banishing War out of Europe—They are able henceforward to crush the 
strongest, and support the weakest [VI, 27]. 


In these totalitarian days we may note that so enthusiastic a disciple of liberty 
as Defoe suggested that the state should take into its service all the sailors 
and pay them, and when they were not needed in war, they might be hired out 
to merchants.”® 

He also suggested something comparable to the University of London, as 
well as the Foundling hospital. But he would be considered out of date in 
twentieth-century England, as he preferred providing work for the poor rather 
than alms. 

Although they are both interesting and informing, advertisements are, rela- 
tively, of small importance in the Review. The space of any number devoted to 
advertisements varied from almost nothing to more than a page. Volume IX 
has practically none. Remedies for venereal diseases, cosmetics, and books oc- 
cupy the bulk of space, probably in that order. Even among the books adver- 
tised, a considerable proportion deal with sexual ailments. Descriptions of 
such works as Martin’s treatise on venereal diseases and Quackery expos’d, an 
unsparing criticism of the former book, occupy much space and frequently 
appear side by side in the same issue (Vol. VII, Nos. 22, 33, 45, 57, 86, 157, 
202)! Some of the trade-names compare interestingly with those of the pres- 
ent, such as ‘‘Wasse’s Elixir,”’ “Golden Odoriferous Essence,” “‘Hystericon,”’ 
“‘Cosmetikon,” and ‘‘Peptikon.”’ These sovereign specifics might have occu- 
pied greater space had the Review not at times exposed some of their preten- 
sions. The most persistent advertisements seem to have been “‘Barlett’s In- 
vention for the Cure of Rupture” and Mrs. Kurlieu’s famous drink and pills 
for venereal diseases. Judging from some of the advertisements, our early 
eighteenth-century forbears must already have discovered the elixir of life. 
Space permits the inclusion of but one such advertisement. 


% Ihid., p. 132. 
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Hystericon, or Antidote against Fits, Vapours, Hypochondriack, Melancholy, Ver- 
tigoe, Giddiness or Swimming in the head, Phrenzy, or Deprivation of Senses, Suffoca- 
tions, or Risings in the Throat, Faintings, Swoonings, &c. (commonly called Fits of the 
Mother) for all which, it’s a most admirable thing for Prevention as well as Cure, 
whether the Cause by Suppress|ijon, or Stoppage of the Spleen, &c. or Hypochondriack, 
so admirably prevailing against, and taking away the very Cause of such Distempers, 
that they seldom return again; wonderfully comforts, relieves and cherishes Languishing 
Nature, restores and corroborates the weaken’d Faculties, revives the Spirits, and en- 
livens the whole Body, with so much Celerity, Ease, Safety, and Pleasure, that it has 
scarcely its Equal. Sold at Mr. Stephen’s in Broadstreet, near the Royal-Exchange at 
2s. 6d. a Bottle, with Directions [II, 32]. 


From what has been said, it is surprising that no historian of the period 
has treated the Review as a source of the greatest historical importance. The 
economists, moreover, have largely ignored its importance. Scholars in the 
field of literature have done much more with it; but even they, in most in- 
stances, have studied it from a single point of view and have failed to see in 
it a fundamental document in political and economic history. With the ex- 
ception of Professor Laprade, no historian has seriously attempted to study 
the periodicals and pamphlets of the period together. This has been due in 
part to the inaccessibility of the important files of early English periodicals 
and large collections of tracts. With the present availability of the Review and 
the listing of several thousand pamphlets and most of the periodicals of the 
period,”’ it should be much easier than heretofore to do research in the history 
or literature of early eighteenth-century England. Particularly will this be 
the case if the making of microfilms and photostatic reproductions should 
increase as rapidly as some scholars hope.* If continued progress should be 
made along these lines, let us trust that we may soon have microfilms of the 
Daily Courant, London Gazette, Post Man, and Post Boy, primarily for persons 
interested in the history and literature, and of the Mercator and the British 
Merchant, for the economist. These last two magazines, coupled with the Re- 
view, Charles Davenant’s writings, and some carefully selected pamphlets, 
would furnish a satisfactory basis for an economic history of the period. At 
any rate, we may in the meanwhile live in hope, even if... . . 


UNIVERSITY 


27W. T. and C. S. Morgan, A bibliography of British history, 1700-1715 (3 vols.; 
1934-39), Vol. IV, which lists the “Unpublished manuscripts” and contains a compre- 
hensive index, should appear late in 1940. 

28 The American Historical Association is very much interested in the promotion of 
this work. The Library of Congress, likewise, has been most sympathetic toward such 
a project. 
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European civilization. Its origin and development. By Various ConTRIBU- 
tors. Under the direction of Epwarp Eyre. Vol. VII, The relations of 
Europe with non-European peoples. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1939. Pp. 1,209. $6.50. 

The reader will lay aside this book with a keen sense of disappointment, 
There is urgent need for a scholarly history of modern colonization, particu- 
larly a one-volume work in English describing the emergence of new societies. 
No adequate synthesis of the subject exists. The treatises of Roscher, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Lannoy and Vander Linden, and Zimmermann are all too ponderous 
for general use and are primarily political, while Morris’ and Keller’s works, 
though wider in scope, are lamentably incomplete, and all have long since been 
outmoded. Professor Shepherd’s stimulating reinterpretation of colonial his- 
tory in terms of the interaction of European and native cultures was cut short 
by his death; and his projected book, which bade fair to revolutionize the 
study of the subject, was never completed. The inclusion of the present vol- 
ume in the series edited by Mr. Eyre consequently aroused keen interest in 
many quarters, and hopes were entertained that a conspicuous gap in histori- 
cal writing would at length be filled. This expectation has, unhappily, not 
been realized. 

The table of contents reveals a peculiar sense of proportion. No less than 
ten of the fifteen chapters deal with Africa. The Far East, America, and Aus- 
tralasia have been accorded a single chapter each, while one is devoted to the 
European frontier and another to geographical discovery in general. The Le- 
vant, the Middle East, and Oceanica, with their infinite variety of contacts, 
are entirely ignored. Such an allotment of space and such glaring omissions 
are preposterous and immediately suffice to discredit the book. 

There has been no apparent attempt at either organization or co-ordination. 
One chapter follows another with complete disregard for chronology or logical 
arrangement; and duplications, overlappings, and contradictory statements 
abound. Each section must certainly have been written independently with 
little or no knowledge respecting the scope of the volume or the nature of other 
contributions, and nothing has been done to integrate the whole. The reader 
consequently wades through a welter of unrelated facts and is thrown into 
complete confusion by the lack of a central theme and the haphazard sequence 
of offerings. So slovenly has bec) the editing that certain portions have tables 
of content while others have none; where they appear, some follow one form 
and others another; certain sections contain chapter-analysis heads and others 
none; some are footnoted while others are not; footnotes appear in various 
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forms even within a given section; five chapters have bibliographies while ten 
have none; the style of entries varies from chapter to chapter, and the propor- 
tion is bad—the bibliography on “‘Spain in Morocco” runs to 6} pages, as 
compared with Australasia’s 1 page. All bibliographies, without exception, 
contain glaring omissions. 

Another fatal defect is the patriotic flavor of many chapters, rooted in the 
selection of nationals to write them. Thus, a Frenchman (Professor Jorré of 
Toulouse) extols Gallic achievements in Africa; a Neapolitan (Professor de’ 
Luigi), Italian activities; and the like. Lack of perspective and special plead- 
ing are the general rule in consequence. The qualifications of most contribu- 
tors are likewise not clear—the reviewer has heard of few of them and can find 
nothing respecting most of the others. The index is good, as are also the 20 
maps, although the latter are grouped at the end, where few will find them, 
and are of such an awkward size as seriously to interfere with their usefulness. 
It is interesting to note that these maps, which have been admirably executed 
by Phyllis Gomme, constitute the only uniform portion of the volume. 

The quality of the several chapters varies as greatly as their physical con- 
struction—a few make real contributions to the history of overseas expansion, 
while others are banal in the extreme. Douglas Woodruff’s essay on the Euro- 
pean frontier, arguing that incessant pressure from without during its forma- 
tive period gave European civilization its peculiar slant and consecrated the 
military tradition of Christendom, is perhaps the most provocative of the 
group. By contrast, William C. Macleod’s section on European contacts with 
new-world aborigines is merely a rehash of his American Indian frontier, pub- 
lished eleven years earlier, and offers nothing new in its 250 pages. Pére 
Charles’s chapter on Europe and the Far East is, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
easily the best written and the most scholarly part of the book. 

Just who will find this volume of value is problematical. Certainly few per- 
sons will derive either benefit or satisfaction from its perusal. 

Lowe. RaGatz 
George Washington University 


History of parliament. Register of the ministers and of the members of both houses, 
1439-1509. Issued by the CommitTEE or Botn Houses CHARGED WITH 
THE PRODUCTION OF THE History. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 
Pp. exlix+754. £2. 


This second volume of Colonel Wedgwood’s history of parliament, covering 
the years 1439-1509, is a companion to the first volume, which appeared in 
1936, and a great deal of it contains an analysis and a rearrangement of the 
biographical material gathered in the earlier volume. But whereas the first 
volume confined itself to the members of the house of commons, this volume 
pays a great deal of attention to the members of the house of lords. The mate- 
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rial is arranged chronologically by parliaments. For every parliament we are 
given first the date of the writs of summons, then the actual dates of the ses- 
sions. This is followed by a list of some twenty of the king’s principal officers 
holding office at the time the particular parliament under consideration was in 
session. Then comes a brief diary of proceedings, based usually upon the 
Rotuli parlimentorum; then the members of the house of lords, with some little 
biographical data about each one of them; and then the members of the house 
of commons. 

In Section II of this volume the data about the commoners are arranged by 
counties. There are, besides, 14 pages of corrigenda and addenda to Volume I 
(introduction, pp. xi+xxv) and fifteen appendixes—all of the latter printed 
elsewhere but very appropriately reprinted here. Perhaps the most notable 
ones are the expenses of the Norwich M.P.’s in 1445-46, which Miss McKisack 
first published in her Parliamentary representation of the English boroughs (Ox- 
ford, 1932), and the report of the Colchester M.P.’s in 1485-86, from the Red 
paper book of Colchester (ed. Sir W. G. Benham). The “‘Fane fragment” of the 
Lord’s journals, 1461 (ed. W. H. Dunham [Yale University Press, 1935]) is also 
reproduced virtually in full in the introduction. 

There can be little question that, notwithstanding minor inaccuracies, 
Colonel Wedgwood’s two volumes, taken together, are of fundamental impor- 
tance for the study of parliament in the fifteenth century. Not only do they 
supply a great deal of material never before available, but they also present in 
the introductions a very illuminating analysis of this material. Space does 
not serve to do full justice to the introduction to this volume. It begins with a 
valuable list of the twenty most important ministers of the crown plus the 
clerks of the parliament during the whole period under consideration. It deals 
with the course of promotion in office, and then at length with the composition 
of the house of lords. It throws fresh light upon the thorny problem of barony 
by writ and presents convincing evidence to show that many men sat in the 
lords in the fifteenth century who had apparently not been summoned by 
writ. 

Even more significant is the light thrown upon the house of commons. 
Colonel Wedgwood gives us an analysis of the commoners in each parliament 
in terms of their official and social status—how many were knights, how many 
were J.P.’s, how many were lawyers, how many were royal servants, and, most 
interesting of all perhaps, how many were carpetbaggers. His figures are, of 
course, incomplete because, although he has added 50 per cent to the number 
of M.P.’s listed in the Official returns, he has recorded only 60 per cent of the 
total number of commoners actually elected during the period under consider- 
ation. And he has not always been able to identify or to classify the names he 
has. Nevertheless, although the figures are not definitive, it is very enlighten- 
ing to learn that in the boroughs carpetbaggers constituted 27 per cent of the 
known borough members in 1472, while the number dropped to 18 per cent in 
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1491—enlightening to learn that at the end of the fifteenth century 25 per cent 
of the M.P.’s were lawyers and nearly 25 per cent royal servants. There is a 
good section on election procedure and election returns and a very interesting 
section on the fifteenth-century equivalent of eighteenth-century pocket bor- 
oughs. We wish that Colonel Wedgwood had thrown more light on the diffi- 
cult question of procedure in parliament, but he promises more of that here- 
after. 

It is to be hoped that the work will go steadily forward, particularly for 
the Tudor parliaments, where so much remains to be done. It would be a 
major calamity if the war, which has inevitably interrupted all scholarly work 
in England, does more than delay the realization of this plan for a complete 
history of that body to which, as to no other in the world, we look for the ori- 
gins of our pattern of free government for free people. 


Conyers Reap 
University of Pennsylvania 


England's Eliza. By Witson. (‘Harvard studies in Eng- 
lish,” Vol. XX.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 
477. $5.00. 

Queen Elizabeth has become a symbol, almost a mythical symbol, for the 
culminating glories of the English Renaissance. So great has been the idealiza- 
tion of the great queen that the truth about her is elusive, as Professor Con- 
yers Read has observed, for ‘“‘she has become one of the articles of the English 
national faith, and good Englishmen from John Hayward to John Neale have 
conspired together to glorify her.’"! The glorification of Elizabeth by writers 
who flourished in her reign is the theme of Dr. Wilson’s book. Following a 
roughly chronological arrangement, he has compiled a useful description of in- 
numerable literary pieces that hailed the sovereign as the sum of all the vir- 
tues. Mythology, both Christian and pagan, was ransacked for proper paral- 
lels, as writers sought to identify their royal mistress with goddesses and hero- 
ines of antiquity; and this habit of sixteenth-century authors is responsible for 
Mr. Wilson’s many fanciful chapter headings: ‘‘Judith in the broadsides,” 
“Deborah in progress,” “Eliza in the drama,” “‘Fayre Elisa, queene of shep- 
heardes all,” ““Diana,” “‘Laura or idea,”’ “Cynthia, the ladie of the sea,” ““Glo- 
riana and Belphoebe,” and “Jn Memoriam—Judith, Deborah, Eliza, Elisa, 
Diana, Laura, Idea, Cynthia, Gloriana, and Belphoebe—1603.” In ballads, 
masques, plays, sonnets, epics, novels, sermons—in short, in practically every 
type of writing that flourished in this period—Mr. Wilson has found extrava- 
gant praise of the queen, and he concludes that this ‘‘idealization of Elizabeth 
expressed the imaginative life of her age, which made of her a complete symbol 
for the good and the beautiful in sovereignty and womanhood.”’ This is true, 
but, as the author himself points out, the praise was often conventional and 


1 Conyers Read, The Tudors (New York, 1936), p. 145. 
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sometimes servile. One feels that Mr. Wilson sometimes forgets his own de- 
termination to be wary of the conventions of literary expression and that he 
takes too seriously many of his writers. For example, dramatists who append- 
ed prayers for the queen at the end of plays were not necessarily fervent in 
their supplications; they were simply following a stage custom. Although one 
may not always agree with its conclusions, students of the Elizabethan idola- 
try will find this book a storehouse of information. Valuable also is an appen- 
dix giving a list of books and manuscripts dedicated, inscribed, or presented to 
the queen. 

It is to be regretted that so useful a book should suffer from one of the mal- 
adies of scholarly writing: a congestion of learning. Had Mr. Wilson chosen 
to be less obviously erudite and to have omitted irrelevant allusions and cer- 
tain literary finery, his book would have gained in clarity and its style would 
have been improved. But this comment is not so much a criticism of Mr. Wil- 
son as it is an indictment of a current and growing tendency in the writing of 
literary history. 


Huntington Library 


Louis B. Wricut 


Calendar of state papers and manuscripts relating to English affairs existing in 
the archives and collections of Venice and in other libraries of northern Italy. 
Vol. XXXVII, 1671-1672. Edited by AtLen B. Hinps. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. lvi+-439. £1 7s. 6d. 


The student of seventeenth-century diplomacy will recall that in 1855 the 
lords of the treasury at the suggestion of the master of the rolls gave orders 
for the preparation and presentation of a series of indexes, or, as they are 
known, Calendars of state papers, intended ultimately to cover the several 
divisions under which English records are classified—domestic, foreign, colo- 
nial, and Irish. Since this time the government has maintained editors at 
home and abroad who have done a notable work in publishing the Calendar of 
state papers and manuscripts relating to English affairs, existing in the archives 
and collections of Venice and other libraries of North Italy, of which this 
volume under review is the twenty-seventh. They have appeared under the 
editorship of Rawdon L. Brown, Horatio R. F. Brown, and Allen B. Hinds. 
The volumes cover the years from 1202 to 1672. 

The Venetian minister for the period, 1671-72, was the secretary Girolamo 
Alberti, who had served under Piero Mocenigo, the ambassador in England 
from 1668 to the end of 1670, and was left in charge by him on December, 
1670. He remained as secretary until June, 1675, and the Public Record 
Office possesses the whole series of his dispatches in translation, among the 
manuscripts of Mr. Rawdon Brown’s collection. These have been made, not 
from the files in the Frari, which are somewhat damaged in places, but from 
Alberti’s letter book, which is in two volumes, preserved in the library of St. 
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Mark at Venice. The text printed here has been collated with these letter 
books and also with the files. The editor informs us that in the series “‘Dis- 
pacci Inghilterra” it is the filza 57, containing the dispatches for the year 
1672, which has suffered considerable damage from damp, some parts being 
completely obliterated, so that it is a fortunate circumstance that the letter 
books exist to fill in the gaps. 

The two years covered in this volume were critical in the reign of Charles 
II, as they marked the ripening of the policy initiated in the Treaty of Dover. 
Charles was the director of foreign policy, but he was very careful not to 
inform all his ministers of this secret agreement with France. Charles had 
used but two of his inner ring of councilors when he negotiated the secret 
treaty. The others were men to whom the king could not safely commit the 
knowledge of his plans. That accounts for the reason why, as late as February 
20, 1671, Alberti could say: ‘“‘A variety of circumstances convince me that 
there is no secret treaty on foot here with France.’’ Alberti throughout his 
dispatches, however, refers to the growing lack of trust that the English people 
had for Charles and also to the lack of confidence between the two principal 
performers. He, as late as October 30, 1671, reported that “‘although the king 
might join with France his subjects would not follow him.” 

The dispatches indicate that the real objective of Louis was the conquest of 
Spanish territories and that he realized the extreme difficulty to effect this in 
the face of English hostility. Therefore, the bargain was made with Charles. 
What the motive of Charles was for accepting the terms of Louis we cannot 
determine from the dispatches. 

For the most part the material in the volume is of the usual kind. Alberti is 
one of the several of the seventeenth-century school of ambassadors who re- 
ported a thoroughly efficient routine of instructions, reports, dispatches, and 
memoranda. The Venetians seem to have had a considerable degree of train- 
ing in their diplomatic service and a professional sense. Their ambassadors 
were men of acute intelligence who could acquire and sift information well. 
That this is true is also evident from the long ‘‘Account of England,” by Piero 
Mocenigo, a dispatch in the calendar for June 9, 1671. 

As in the previous cases, the editor provides a general introduction, foot- 
notes to explain the details in the text, and an elaborate index, which occupies 
a good share of the volume. The introduction is arranged by topics and is a 
simple digest of the information in the Calendar. The style used in the transla- 
tion of the dispatches is reasonably clear. 

Garrett B. KeEMPEeRS 


Western Union College 
Le Mars, Iowa 
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The organization of the English customs system, 1696-1786. By E.izapetu 
Eve.yNno.a Hoon, Px.D. Published for the American Historical Associa- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938. Pp. 322. $4.00. 


Although there are a few institutional studies, as well as the general work 
on The king’s customs by Atton and Holland, this is the first book dealing thor- 
oughly and comprehensively with the organization of the English customs 
system in the eighteenth century. In so complex a field much depends not 
only on the critical ability but on the patience and scrupulousness of the in- 
vestigator. Miss Hoon has fulfilled all these requirements, and in performing 
a laborious and far from dramatic task, she has closed a large gap in our knowl- 
edge and provided colonial historians with a synthesis of detailed information 
hitherto unavailable without painful search. 

Since this study is confined chiefly to the machinery of customs organiza- 
tion, little attention has been paid to British commercial policy, the value of 
the Navigation Laws, or the extent to which they were enforced either at home 
or in the American colonies. Miss Hoon has wisely preferred to survey method- 
ically the means whereby the customs establishment carried out its business 
—e.g., problems of administrative and executive control in London and at the 
outports, the complexities of the revenue system and the processes by which 
the revenue reached the exchequer, customs procedure in import, export and 
coastwise shipping, and the relation of the board of customs to the treasury 
(which was the ultimate authority), to a host of other offices and departments 
of national and local government which were part of this incredibly compli- 
cated and powerful organization. The brightest chapter in the book (chap. 
iv) discusses the organization of the port of London, and there Miss Hoon 
dwells for a moment on the seething cosmopolitan life of the world’s metropo- 
lis. From the point of view of business transacted, Defoe could declare that 
there was no port in Europe like it, and he quoted Count Tallard to the effect 
that “‘nothing gave him so true and great an idea of the richness and grandeur 
of this nation. .... ” Two of the chapters deal with the negative side of cus- 
toms administration (viz., smuggling and official preventive methods), and 
much the same tale could be told about colonial America. Opportunities for 
bribery and collusion were endless; inadequate salaries and dependence on 
fees invited corruption on the part of the port authorities; and, as in the new 
world, the coastal populations were inclined to look with tolerance, if not with 
favor, on the contraband trader. Moreover, fraud and smuggling were en- 
couraged by the intricate and cumbersome scheme of high duties which had to 
be applied. The multiple methods for determining duties were originally gov- 
erned by the Act of Tonnage and Poundage of 12 Chas. II, c. 4. But as greater 
revenue was required to meet the increasing costs of government, the old Book 
of Rates proved insufficient, and by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
supplementary customs laws led to a confusion which was the despair of those 
who received as well as those who had to pay. And apart from the task of com- 
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puting duties, there was the problem of calculating drawbacks, estimating 
the size of the cask or hogshead, the condition of the article contained therein, 
and the tonnage of the ship which had brought it. The consequence of ever 
growing confusion in the domain of customs administration was the investiga- 
tion sponsored by the lords of the treasury in 1781, and Pitt’s Consolidation 
Act of 1787, which marked the end of the old and the beginning of the modern 
customs service. That the system functioned as well as it did, says Miss 
Hoon in conclusion, “‘is evidence of a certain kind of judicious administration.” 

In a survey work of this sort, which only rarely invokes argument, there is 
little room for bold interpretations. If some of the detail had been eliminated, 
the book would have been easier to read; on the other hand, its value as a his- 
torical tool might have been reduced. In view of the comparative scantiness 
of official records as a result of the London Custom House fire of 1814, we may 
be thankful that Miss Hoon has been able to piece together so much detail 
with such patient skill. She has made a valuable contribution in a field which 
most historians have been careful to avoid. 


Queen’s University 
Kingston, Ontario 


A bibliography of British history (1700-1715). With special reference to the 
reign of Queen Anne. By THomas Moracan and CHLOE SINER 
Morgan. Vol. III. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University, 1939. Pp. 
705. $8.00. 

The first two volumes of this bibliography (Journal, VII [1935], 384; 
X [1938], 424-25) have described works of historical interest printed during 
the period. The present volume includes other kinds of material and differs 
correspondingly in treatment. It has five main sections. The first enumerates 
source materials published after 1716. The difficulties of such a category are 
obvious. The limit for “‘contemporary” sources is set at 1745. A choice has 
to be made in the listing of collected works, anthologies, and the almost in- 
numerable editions of works by such writers as Swift and Defoe. There is 
need of many cross-references. In these and other matters the authors have 
made their decision, and few critics will care to dispute it. After this “‘trouble- 
some listing,” the second chapter, which is the shortest of all, presents “the 
most difficult category,”” whose arrangement is ‘“‘very trying.”’ It includes cor- 
respondence, autobiographies, diaries, and journals, not the least important 
of which—or the least awkward—come from the reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The third chapter contains a valuable analysis of 
the periodicals of Anne’s reign. The nature of these publications necessitates 
greatly expanded annotation. Many titles are accompanied by long notes on 
issues, editions, printers, and, in particular cases of rarity, repositories, al- 
though the chapter is not designed as a finding-list. The notes on a periodical 
of special importance, such as the London Gazette, extend to the scale of a 
descriptive essay. The fourth chapter, the longest of all, is still more special- 
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ized in scope and treatment. It includes plays and dramatic works produced 
or published between 1700 and 1715, together with all the other known works 
of their authors. These works are listed under authors and are generously 
annotated. They are prefaced by a long introduction on the drama of the 
period, followed by several reference lists and chronological tables, the whole 
chapter forming almost a separate book of two hundred pages. The fifth and 
last chapter is a bibliography of secondary works concerning the age of Anne. 
Here, obviously, there must be arbitrary limitation, and the list of some two 
thousand titles is frankly selective. It is perhaps surprising that a net spread 
so wide among general works has not caught anything by Professor Laski or 
Mrs. George; and the classic narrative of England under Queen Anne (X, 
1952), if not to be treated equally with the rest, would seem to deserve a 
fuller critical estimate than two lines of unusually acid comment. Some mis- 
takes and omissions are inevitable in such an enterprise. They seem, indeed, 
to be fairly numerous; but the authors disarm criticism by the candid way in 
which they take the reader into their confidence and share with him the 
tribulations of their task, which is now within sight of completion. A fourth 
and final volume is well advanced and soon to be issued, with descriptive lists 
of manuscript materials, corrigenda, and a comprehensive index. 


G. H. GutrripGe 
University of California 


Matthew Prior, poet and diplomatist. By CHARLES KenNeEtH Eves. (“‘Colum- 
bia University studies in English and comparative literature,’’ No. 144.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 436. $4.00. 

Mr. Eves has written the most complete and best documented life of 
Matthew Prior, the friend of Jonathan Swift and Boileau, of the Montagus 
and the Jerseys. The format of the book is attractive, as is to be expected 
from the Columbia University Press, and students will welcome the ample 
bibliography and index. The story of the diplomatist’s career is clearly and 
simply narrated, and, for the most part, the style is lucid and pleasing. The 
study has all the earmarks of industrious scholarship and ingenuity in search- 
ing for relevant materials. There are some omissions of material that are 
surprising in so pretentious a bibliography. The author has added some new 
source material. 

The biographer was stimulated by Professor William P. Trent to “‘write 
a biography of Prior without disparaging either Prior’s character or achieve- 
ments.” Unfortunately, as is almost inevitable when an author approaches 
a study with a biased motive, it hurts that study. Mr. Eves allows his purpose 
to get in his way several times, thereby slowing down his tempo and marring 
his story. To this reader, at least, Mr. Eves does not free himself from judg- 
ing Prior’s ‘coarseness and vulgarity” and his sycophancy with present-day 
standards. Most students of eighteenth-century history and literature will 
not feel it necessary either to criticize or to exonerate the poet-diplomatist 
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for those qualities but will accept them as not unusual in a self-made man in 
that era. The author is appreciative of the wit and ability as evidenced in 
Prior’s letters, poetry, and dispatches. 

The charge that Prior deserted his friends—for the most part, friends 
who were active in the political strife of the times—might have been more 
strongly refuted by a fuller character analysis of those friends and by a 
little more emphasis upon Prior’s political philosophy, which was clearly 
outlined in his youth and which became stronger, partly from genuine con- 
viction and partly from the exigencies of his life, as he grew older. Disparity 
of interests and proximity play a part in all friendships, and these causes 
entered into Prior’s desertions. Prior was a monarchist by persuasion as well 
as by self-interest. From whatever party supported the monarch, Prior sought 
and found his stronger and more intimate friends. 

Prior’s contributions to the commercial treaty between France and Eng- 
land, ‘“‘Matt’s peace,”’ and his diplomatic career are adequately described. 
Mr. Eves has added details to Prior’s life but has not materially changed the 
picture drawn by Bickley and Wickham Legg. He acknowledges his debt to 
them, but in spite of all the fine qualities of Mr. Eves’s study he has not suc- 
ceeded in painting either as bold or as interesting a biography as the earlier 
writers. It is regrettable that he felt it necessary to reprint so much of the 
material that had appeared in Wickham Legg’s biography. Instead, he might 
have had a fuller and more personal interpretation of the background of 
Prior’s life. The author estimates Prior as a second-rate poet, a first-rate 
letter-writer, and a diplomatist of no mean rank. Prior’s letters and dis- 
patches will continue to be of value, but his poems will decrease in interest to 
all but the student. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Lord Bolingbroke: ses écrits politiques. By Paut Baratier. (“Annales de 
l'Université de Lyon,” 3° sér., ‘‘Letters,”” No. 7.) Paris: “Les belles let- 
tres,” 1939. Pp. 370. 

Lettres inédites de Bolingbroke a Lord Stair, 1716-1720. By Pau BaratiEr. 
Trévoux: Imprimerie de Trévoux, 1939. Pp. 107. 

Of these two volumes, English-speaking students will find the second by 
far the more important. Apart from his early youth, there is no period of 
Bolingbroke’s life for which our information has been so meager as for the 
years 1716-23. These were the years in which he was seeking to make his 
peace with the Whig government and to secure the repeal of his attainder; and, 
hitherto, the story has been uniformly told from sources inimical to Boling- 
broke. Coxe based his narrative on the papers of that Walpole-Methuen 
section of the Whigs which was most unrelenting in its bitterness against 
Bolingbroke; and, although we have learned something, since Coxe’s day, 
of the attitude of the more moderate Whigs, the evidence has still to be pieced’ 
together from occasional gleanings in the Hardwicke papers, in the volumes 
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of the Townshend, Polwarth, and Marlborough papers published by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, and in the Stowe manuscripts in the British 
Museum. From Bolingbroke’s pen we have had only the letters to his French 
friends which were inadequately edited by Grimoard in 1808, a few letters 
in Graham’s Annals of the earls of Stair, and an occasional note to Swift. 

By printing some sixty of Bolingbroke’s letters to Stair, therefore, M. Bara- 
tier has set us free, for the first time, from dependence on the evidence of 
third persons. He has made clear the kind of arrangement which was en- 
visaged between the two men almost from the time of their first interview, 
on the morrow of Bolingbroke’s break with the Pretender, the methods by 
which Bolingbroke kept his engagements with the Whigs, and the way in 
which his reward was constantly promised and as constantly deferred. 

Two reflections arise. The first concerns the cordiality of Bolingbroke’s 
relations with Stair. The one was British ambassador at Paris. The other 
stood attainted of high treason; yet they lived, for the four years covered by 
these letters, on a footing of attractive friendship. Apparently, neither treason 
nor attainder could entirely dissolve the bonds which, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, linked fellow-members of “‘the political nation.” The second is that 
these letters throw an unexpected light upon the relation of party leaders to 
their followers under George I. Between 1716 and 1720, virtually all the 
Whig chiefs—Sunderland, Carteret, Stanhope, the Craggs and even, possibly, 
Townshend and Marlborough—were anxious to do something for Boling- 
broke; yet their good will was balked by the opposition of the rank and file 
of the party, an opposition which found a voice in Walpole. Thus, in March, 
1718, Craggs was found suggesting a bargain by which the ministers should 
agree to push the repeal of the act against Occasional Conformity—a repeal 
for which their more partisan followers were always pressing—on condition 
that ministers should be allowed to do something for Bolingbroke. 

It is not clear for what public M. Baratier has intended his larger book. 
It is designed, he tells us, chiefly as a study of Bolingbroke’s political writings; 
but, since Bolingbroke was a practicing politician whose writings should not 
be studied in vacuo, the author has found it necessary to analyze them in the 
light of a description of Bolingbroke’s career. Both as between the writings 
and the career, however, and as between different aspects of the career, his 
distribution of emphasis is curious. Here we have a work ostensibly dealing 
with Bolingbroke’s political writings, but a work in which only 54 pages are 
devoted to those writings, and 294 pages to a narrative of Bolingbroke’s 
career. Yet the author professes to regard the narrative as subsidiary and 
has deliberately omitted, among other things, “everything which touches 
foreign policy,” both as being beyond his competence to discuss and on the 
grounds that, in Bolingbroke’s case, the link which binds foreign to domestic 
policy is not so close as to make a separate treatment impossible. We can 
appreciate M. Baratier’s modesty; but if he had really meant to include only 
such detail of Bolingbroke’s career as is necessary to an understanding of his 
writings, then many more of those 294 pages could have been spared. As it is, 
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there is too little of Bolingbroke’s career—and that little, ill-proportioned— 
(Bolingbroke as the ineffective exile of 1715-23 gets 91 pages; Bolingbroke 
as the effective secretary of state of 1710-14, only 84; and Bolingbroke as 
the author of the peace of Utrecht, none at all)—to enable the book to pass 
for a straightforward biography; and too much for those who will expect, 
from M. Baratier’s title, an analysis of Bolingbroke’s political theory. There 
is every need for a modern biography of Bolingbroke which should make use 
of the large amount of material which has come to light since Sichel wrote his 
apologia in 1902 (Sir Charles Petrie’s study [1937] in no way satisfied that 
need); and there is equally room for a reassessment of Bolingbroke’s polemic 
in the light of recent work upon the constitutional problems of the eighteenth 
century. It is a pity that M. Baratier had not clearly made up his mind 
which he meant to do. 

The disproportionate amount of space given, in a book with this title, to 
not very important aspects of Bolingbroke’s life is the more noticeable be- 
cause, on the whole, M. Baratier has been content to recognize problems 
rather than to solve them, and to sum up—presumably for French readers, 
and often on points which have little relation to Bolingbroke’s writings— 
the present state of our knowledge. That he does this with scrupulous fair- 
ness and is disarmingly modest in acknowledging his debt to his predecessors 
leaves us none the less puzzled as to his purpose. 

His discussion of the political writings tantalizes the reader by the same 
tendency to salute a problem rather than to solve it. Thus, he detects the 
apparent contradiction between the ideas put forward in the Dissertation 
on parties and those of the Idea of a patriot king, but he does not relate the 
contradiction to the peculiar constitutional conditions under which Boling- 
broke was working. Had he done so, it is possible that he would have agreed 
that, notwithstanding those 294 pages, he has still studied Bolingbroke’s 
written work too much in vacuo. 


University of Manitoba 
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The Stuart papers at Windsor. Being selections from hitherto unprinted royal 
archives, with introduction and notes, by Auistarr and Henrietta 
Tay.er, published by the gracious permission of His Masesty THE Kina. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939. Pp. 290. $3.50. 

The Jacobite court at Rome in 1719, from original documents at Fettercairn 
House and at Windsor Castle. Edited by Henrietta Tayter. ‘Publica- 
tions of the Scottish History Society,”’ 3d ser., Vol. XX XI.) Edinburgh: 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 261. 

1745 and after. By Avisrarr and Henrietta TayLer. London: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 274. 12s. 6d. 

Since 1928 Alistair and Henrietta Tayler—brother and sister, long resi- 
dents of Kensington, well-traveled, lovers of Scotland and its dead loyalties— 
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have added eleven volumes to the bibliography of Jacobitism. They had long 
been students of the subject, and their works, though ez parte, constitute ma- 
ture scholarship. The first and third volumes under review are among their 
latest contributions, others being Claverhouse (1939) and Lady Nithsdale and 
her family (1939). The second volume is Miss Tayler’s alone, following her 
brother’s sudden death in November, 1937. 

The Stuart papers at Windsor has long been needed; for the meticulous 
editing of this mammoth (541 volumes) collection by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission ceased about 1915, after covering only seven volumes for 
the years 1715-18. Numerous historians and novelists have used the collec- 
tion, but none with much thoroughness. During three years the Taylers 
copied a large number of documents, from which this selection is drawn. How 
the papers came to England is a story worthy of romance. Borne by the 
Old Pretender to Avignon in 1716 and later to Rome, they passed, on his 
death in 1766, to the Young Pretender. When Charles Edward died in 1788, 
part went to his natural daughter, Charlotte of Albany, at Florence, and part 
to his brother, Cardinal York, at Rome. The Florentine papers soon passed 
to Abbé Waters who—with very different instructions—sold them to the 
British government for a quarterly annuity of £50 and promptly died. After 
many vicissitudes, they reached Carlton House in 1813. York’s papers were 
lost for a time after his death in 1807, but presently they turned up in the 
garret of the Palazzo Montserrati. The discoverer was one Chevalier Watson, 
curious friend of Washington, Napoleon, et al., who bought them for £23 
from a papal auditor (who didn’t own them) and moved them to his own 
lodgings, intending to reap a rich profit in England by blackmail or otherwise. 
The sale was quickly invalidated by the papacy, though Watson got some 
compensation; but the papers, after more vicissitudes, joined the others at 
Carlton House in 1818. 

The letters printed are selected from many writers between 1718 and 1760 
and reveal divided families, some divided loyalties, and much pitiful, un- 
divided loyalty to a hopeless cause. Most of the writers should have been 
proud clansmen and managers of estates in Scottish highlands. Instead they 
were dragging out weary, useless existences in unhealthy lands (often scurvy- 
ridden) and in unhealthy houses (often one room in an old damp palace) 
poor, idle, quarrelsome, with plenty of time to tell everybody about it in long 
letters. “‘It was one of their few occupations,” says Miss Tayler. And most 
of them lived so long! Richard Bulstrode died at one hundred and one. 

The second volume shows the group at possibly its most quarrelsome 
period, when “‘Queen” Clementina, the granddaughter of John Sobieski, ap- 
peared in Rome after many strange adventures; and with the Old Pretender 
absent in Spain on an ill-fated expedition (not that his presence would have 
mattered much), everything went badly. There is much about Mar’s defec- 
tion and the young James Murray’s leadership. The latter had a way about 
him which charmed Pretender, queen, and all except old Jacobites. He alone 
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appeared able to travel in state and to live in luxury. The Pretender’s repu- 
tation gains nothing except in unwisdom, tragic dignity, and lugubriousness. 
Lord Forbes of Pitsligo, author of the “‘Narrative”’ (pp. 49-107; the remainder 
is letters), was a high-minded, wordy Jacobite who fortunately lost favor after 
eight months and returned to Scotland. But he kept his principles. In 1745, 
sixty-seven years old, he joined Prince Charles with a troop of horses, rode to 
Derby, retreated to Culloden, and escaped to remain hidden in his own 
neighborhood for sixteen years, until his death. There were such Jacobites, 
who were pleasant reliefs from men like Mar. 

The third volume contains an important, previously unprinted narrative 
of the °45, with excellent supplementary matter in notes. John William 
O'Sullivan was one of the “Seven men of Moidart”’ with whom Prince Charles 
landed in July, 1745, and the only one to matter much in a military way. Like 
most of the Irish, he was hated by Lord George Murray and the others who 
have been most articulate about the ’45. It is interesting to hear another side, 
which is, for the most part, straightforward, informing, and nonapologetic. 
O’Sullivan’s account was written to the Old Pretender from Paris in 1746. 
Appended are some of his later letters when in various military employ- 
ments. His only subsequent service to the prince was importing Clementina 
Walkinshaw from Scotland to be his mistress—which probably substituted 
some regularity for promiscuity. But it shattered what little was left of 
Jacobite hopes even more than did Quiberon Bay, where Hawke destroyed a 
French fleet on a rocky coast in a gale where few admirals would have risked 
a battle. 


Northwestern University 


L. Grose 


Caroline of Ansbach, George the Second’s queen. By R. L. ARKELL. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 338. $4.25. 


Caroline of England: an Augustan portrait. By PetER QUENNELL. New York: 

Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 259. $3.75. 

In appearance Mrs. Arkell’s volume compares favorably with the best offer- 
ings of the debunking and psychographic schools of biography. It is the story 
of Wilhelmine Caroline, born in 1683 to the second wife of the enlightened 
John Frederick, Margrave of Ansbach. After a childhood marred by the death 
of her father, and of her mother after an unhappy second marriage, Caroline 
went to live with Frederick I of Prussia and his queen, Sophia Charlotte. The 
latter inspired in Caroline a love for the fine arts, music, philosophy, and 
truth, although Caroline never disciplined herself to spell or punctuate cor- 
rectly. Archduke Charles of Austria, the nominee of the Grand Alliance for 
the Spanish throne, became her suitor; but Caroline’s inability to accept 
Catholicism after a study of its principles prevented the marriage. In 1705 she 
married George Augustus, the future George II. They had no intellectual in- 
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terests in common; but there was genuine affection between them despite the 
mistresses he kept as age, illness, and corpulence crept on Caroline. The cruel- 
ty and jealousy of George Louis, the Elector of Hanover, made Caroline and 
her husband miserable. Nor was their lot improved when the Elector became 
George I. George Augustus and his father quarreled so vigorously in 1717 
that he and Caroline were forced to maintain a separate residence at Leicester 
House. A reconciliation took place in 1720, but the king still relished humiliat- 
ing his son. In 1727 George II and Caroline ascended the throne. She was 
able to influence the mind and actions of her vain, strutting husband without 
his realizing it. She was responsible for the retention of Walpole in office; and 
Walpole relied upon her to smooth the way for his audiences with the king, 
though she and Walpole did not always agree. Her interest in painting, litera- 
ture, music, philosophy, and deism continued. She favored religious tolera- 
tion, contributed liberally to charity and good causes, and championed 
inoculation against smallpox. She was a friend of Leibnitz, Handel, and Vol- 
taire. Her death in 1737 was a real loss to the king and to the nation. 

Mrs. Arkell’s use of manuscripts and of the latest scholarship enables her to 
dispose of such tales as Prince Frederick’s supposed secret visit to Prussia and 
the destruction of George I’s will. Otherwise the narrative is similar to Wil- 
kins’ two-volume Caroline the illustrious, published in 1901. The style is swift, 
pithy, and dramatic. Occasionally this terseness leads to awkward construc- 
tions, such as: ‘““The Queen’s six months deferred funeral” (p. 21). We nat- 
urally call the head of an Indian tribe “‘chief,” not ‘‘king” (p. 239). Missing 
from the bibliography are two important monographs. The use of Charles B. 
Realey’s, The early opposition to Sir Robert Walpole would have prevented the 
statement that a panic-stricken nation begged for Walpole’s help in the 
Bubble crisis. A reading of Stebleton H. Nulle’s Thomas Pelham Holles, Duke 
of Newcastle would have corrected the opinion that Newcastle was a blockhead 
(p. 221). Yet this is not a book to cavil at. It merits a large, as well as dis- 
criminating, class of readers. 

Mr. Quennell states in a foreword that his study does not profess to be a 
work of intensive historical research but is an attempt to compose the por- 
trait of a remarkable woman. In its essential lines his portrait reveals the 
same woman who lives in Mrs. Arkell’s biography. One can depend upon 
Mr. Quennell for literary craftsmanship, and here his facile prose is at its 
best. His text is longer than Mrs. Arkell’s; but, because of his discursive 
method, there is actually less of Caroline in it. A title such as Court life in 
the time of Caroline would be more accurate than Caroline of England. There 
is no bibliography, but he has used the all-important Sedgwick edition of 
Hervey’s Memoirs and other obvious sources. Unlike Mrs Arkell, he failed 
to use Drigereit’s article in the Niedersdchsische Jahrbuch (1937) to explain 
the disposition of George I’s will. 

Mrs. Arkell’s biography is no doubt the better study of Caroline and of 
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the time and environment in which she lived, but Mr. Quennell’s volume is 


not to be dismissed through sheer pedantry. 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Cari ELpon 


Jeunesse de Diderot (1713-1753). By Franco Venturi. Translated by 
JULIETTE BERTRAND. Paris: Albert Skira, 1939. Pp. 416. 


By the end of 1753, when the third volume of the Encyclopédie was just off 
the press and the Pensées sur l’interprétation de la nature had recently been 
written, Diderot had become the most important leader of an intellectual 
movement which was also inherently political. If one thus conceives of Di- 
derot’s primary importance as being that of a publicist, it becomes possible 
to write a sort of “political history of Denis Diderot” and to trace the develop- 
ment in him of that personal philosophy which qualified him for leadership. 
This fresh and fruitful approach allows M. Venturi to demonstrate the unity 
of development in these formative years when Diderot was publishing works 
seemingly so disparate as Les bijouxr indiscrets and the Lettre sur les aveugles. 
Thus we see what such important and elusive concepts as “enthusiasm,” 
“genius,” “‘nature,” “progress,” and “humanity” meant to him, and what he 
contributed to them. Too frequently has Diderot’s philosophical progress 
been portrayed as a leap from peak to peak of deism, theism, materialism, and 
atheism. It is one of the great virtues of M. Venturi’s book that it substitutes 
a complex and sinuous pattern of continuity for such a schematic oversim- 
plification of Diderot’s development. Of special interest is the evidence herein 
adduced from unpublished sources of the Jansenistic and journalistic pre- 
revolutionary ferments of the years just following the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Particularly useful to students of Diderot (besides, of course, the 
whole approach of the book) are the chapters revealing how he skilfully and 
boldly utilized the scandal arising from the Locke-inspired heterodoxy of 
Prade’s theological thesis to attack the enemies of the Encyclopédie, while in 
his book on the interpretation of nature, which many of his contemporaries 
thought vague and obscure, he posed the metaphysics of the new faith. 

Into the preparation of this volume have gone a meticulous knowledge 
and collation of texts, as well as a broad and precise acquaintance with the 
thought and comment of Diderot’s contemporaries. The book bristles with 
quotations and notes sufficient to delight and convince the specialist and dis- 
may the casual reader. Its title leads one to expect something a little more 
three-dimensional than is really there, for this is a study determinedly phil- 
osophical rather than biographical, and in its portrayal of the development 
of the young Diderot it remains unflinchingly cerebral. Nevertheless, this 
book, with its emphasis upon the complexity and what one might almost call 
the “‘polyphonic texture” of Diderot’s thought, is an important contribution 
to the intellectual history of the eighteenth century. 

ArTHUR M. Witson 
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Turgot and the ancien régime in France. By Douctas Dak, lecturer in his- 
tory, Birbeck College, University of London. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 1939. Pp. 361. 15s. 


This book is, as its title indicates, more than a life of Turgot—it is also a 
cross-section study of eighteenth-century France. As is usually the case when 
an author throws a spotlight on a hero and then endeavors to describe what is 
going on in the periphery of the illuminated area, pitfalls beset Mr. Dakin’s 
path. The main shaft of light forms a square halo over a living saint, and this 
brilliance blinds the analyst to the virtues of other dramatis personae. In fact, 
Turgot becomes endowed, under his biographer’s pen, with almost superhu- 
man qualities and all but sprouts wings, while all those who tried to say him 
nay are, ipso facto, placed under the suspicion of incompetence or malevolence. 
In spite of these tendencies, the author does an extraordinarily good job of 
weaving his discussion of eighteenth-century French institutions into the 
events of Turgot’s life, and vice versa. His hero’s administration of the in- 
tendancy at Limoges gives Mr. Dakin an excellent opportunity to explain 
landholding, the tax system, road-building, agriculture, and local govern- 
ment, while Turgot’s career as controller-general of the kingdom provides an 
opening for an exceptionally good view of the court, the machinery of central 
government, finance, the famine of 1775, and the eternal political intrigues. 

Many of these subjects are treated with neat dispatch; others, particularly 
the machinations of court cliques, with a mass of boring trivia. In general, the 
author has used the best investigations available for his conclusions, but at 
times he has the curious tendency to base his appreciation of Turgot’s acts on 
Turgot’s own writings and opinions. In fact, Les wuvres of the hero are cited 
on nearly all occasions to the semiexclusion of other sources. Moreover, he 
paints in the darkest colors the conditions of the peasants, without making 
any attempt to estimate their relative decline or progression; and he seems to 
have garbled, or at least has not made clear, Loutchitsky’s findings on land- 
holding (p. 38). 

Nevertheless, the book is generally sound, is written in a clear, straight- 
forward style that is effective but not brilliant, and contains an up-to-date 
bibliography. It certainly is one of the best studies of French eighteenth- 
century history to have come from England in many a moon. 


SueparD B. 
Columbia University 


The life and death of Louis XVI. By Sau K. Papover. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. 373. $3.75. 

A century ago Vicomte Alfred-Frédéric-Pierre de Falloux prefaced his 
Louis XVI (Paris, 1840) with the remark: ‘““Many books have been pub- 
lished under the title of life or history of Louis XVI: some of them promptly 
pass beyond the limits of their subject; others confine themselves to eulogy; 
all perhaps leave place for a simple biography” (p. vi). The Vicomte’s study, 
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friendly toward Louis XVI, but written with professed scruples as to the use of 
historical sources and concluded by nearly seventy-five pages of piéces justifi- 
catives, was well received. For forty years it was sold, reprinted, and re-edited 
(1843, 1852, 1853, 1860, 1868, 1881). More recently, however, the life of Louis 
XVI has not been re-written at length. Even the vogue for biographical his- 
tory in these last years has chosen Marie Antoinette rather than her husband. 
Mr. Padover feels, and quite justifiably, that the time has come for a new 
synthesis of the career of Louis XVI. 

Having embarked upon biographical study of eighteenth-century mon- 
archs in The revolutionary emperor: Joseph the second (New York, 1934), Mr. 
Padover was well prepared to undertake research upon Louis XVI. He has 
gone to the sources wherever they were to be found and has brought out of 
the archives a Louis XVI who was kind, devoted to his subjects, and loved by 
them, a king who was more than an expert locksmith. According to Mr. 
Padover, Louis XVI was by no means a moron. His intelligence, though not 
remarkable, could not be dubbed simply mediocre; rather, it was “‘practical, 
understanding, and very retentive” (p. 47). In the first years of his reign 
Louis labored painstakingly; his analyses were often astute; and, unlike most 
rulers who apply to subjects remedies they themselves cannot or will not 
endure, Louis XVI was more exacting with himself than with his people. 
When he saw the need for improving the tone of society and for cutting ex- 
penditures, he was pious and economical; but he was unable to make others 
pious and economical. Mr. Padover is not the first to diagnose Louis XVI's 
failure as due to a lack of administrative firmness; but he does show very 
clearly the elements which contributed to this weakness: an unwillingness to 
act that grew with the years, probably connected with the basic physical 
lethargy of which his eating habits were both a symptom and a contributing 
factor; an abhorrence of physical violence and bloodshed, closely bound up 
with his conception of the role of king as that of a father; a cruel lack of the 
sense of appropriate timing which betrayed him into unavailing alternation 
between concession and show of power; and, finally, an “‘imperturbable 
resignation” (p. 280) which, coupled with fatalistic musings on the end of 
Charles I, paralyzed him into martyrdom. 

Mr. Padover has made- Louis XVI readable. The description of Louis 
XVI's war policy as “hunting with the hounds and running with the hares” 
(p. 249) makes its point, and a sentence like “Strangely enough, the Eu- 
ropean monarchs did not display that ‘trade-union’ feeling that one might 
have expected” (p. 235) catches the twentieth-century eye. However, when 
Turgot is mentioned as an “eighteenth century New Dealer, so to speak” and 
in the next paragraph his program is presented as ‘‘above all, economy” (p. 
64), the figure seems a little strained. Again, the characterization of Louis 
XVI's “notion that violence was altogether deplorable” as “‘oldfashioned” 
(p. 175) seems to force eighteenth-century governing techniques out of their 
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usual standards. But the narrative does move rapidly. A liberal use of con- 
versation and the reduction of footnotes to the barest minimum help toward 
this end. Following such a plan, the author perforce cannot explain where he 
found all the direct quotations or the stage business that gives the story 
human interest. Yet source-minded readers may wish they knew how Mr. 
Padover knew that Louis and Marie Antoinette laughed aloud when they 
went driving after Louis XV’s death (p. 47), or where might be found the 
record of Marie Antoinette’s assurance to the dauphin upon entering the 
Tuileries in October, 1789: ““My son .... Louis XIV lived here once and 
found himself comfortable” (p. 193). Without footnotes, too, it is impossible 
to tell whether the author has gone into mind reading beyond the strict usage 
of sources in sentences like this: ““As he [Louis XVI] read the words and 
wished that he, too, were free like his people, Bailly handed him a cockade” 
(p. 183). Finally, the division of the book into twenty-eight chapters, each 
headed by an appropriate contemporary quotation, helps those of the au- 
dience who find long stretches formidable. As a device for holding together 
disparate bits of information, many acts and many scenes serve well, leaving 
archive materials inviolate and allowing the reader’s imagination to make its 
own transitions. When each chapter is subdivided into from three to thirteen 
parts, however, so that in the course of 336 pages of text the train of thought 
is arrested 213 times, some readers may conclude that more organic and less 
mechanical integration would have been preferable. 

Padover’s Louis XVI has interesting illustrations and an abundance of 
them; David’s ‘“Tenth of August,” reproduced for the first time, is especially 
to be noted. Annotations make the bibliography helpful, but in some cases 
the author’s comments are to be taken with caution. Ladoué’s Les pané- 
gyristes de Louis XVI et de Marie-Antoinette (Paris, 1912), for example, might 
be criticized as incomplete or inaccurate in certain details, but it should not be 
characterized as ‘‘without plan or method” (p. 347). At first glance the book 
seems confused because of its system of subdivisions, but the planning is 
meticulous. 

A hundred years ago Falloux weighed the uprightness of Louis XVI's judg- 
ments and the purity of his intentions against his inability to see to the root 
of matters (op. cit., p. 52); he found the outcome inexplicable in terms of 
human justice; he could understand it only as an illustration of the church’s 
doctrine that “‘there must be the blood of a righteous man in sacrifice, if it is 
to rise to heaven” (ibid., p. 22). A few months ago Jacques Bainville, in his 
preface to Ebeling’s Louis XVI: extraits des mémoires du temps recueillis 
(Paris, 1939), declared categorically that Louis XVI made the Revolution 
“with his own hands” (p. vii) and that all France needed was a king with 
authority to break coalitions that were blocking the way of reform. Mr. 
Padover stands between the Christian royalist Falloux and the authoritarian 
royalist Bainville: his choice of missed opportunity falls upon Louis XVI's 
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failure to trust constitutional parliamentary monarchy (pp. viii—ix, 163). 
Mr. Padover, like so many eighteenth-century revolutionaries of the first 
stage, would have had the king think of Montesquieu. But Louis XVI, from 
first to last, kept his mind fixed upon Charles I. 


Hollins College 


GeEorGIA RoBIsON 


The armies of the first French Republic and the rise of the marshals of Napoleon I. 
By the late CotoneL Ramsay Weston Purpps, formerly of the royal 
artillery. Vol. V, The armies on the Rhine, in Switzerland, Holland, Italy, 
Egypt, and the coup d'état of Brumaire, 1797 to 1799. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 479. $7.00. 


It was the purpose of the late Colonel Ramsay W. Phipps to use the cam- 
paigns of the armies of Republican France as a means of studying the Na- 
poleonic marshals. He attempted to show how their training in the early 
wars varied with the theater, as well as the army, in which they operated. 
Many years were spent in collecting a great library of Napoleonic literature 
(now the Phipps Donation of the Codrington Library) and in preparing his 
manuscript notes and volumes on the “school for marshals.” His son, 
Colonel Charles Phipps, edited the first three volumes; his granddaughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Sanders, edited the fourth and fifth volumes. A review of the 
fourth volume appeared in this Journal (VII [1935], 481-82). 

The present volume covers the period from 1797 through the coup d’état 
of Brumaire. It details the activity of the future marshals of France in 
operations on the Rhine, in Switzerland, Holland, Italy, and in Egypt. Save 
in Egypt, the potential marshals discussed in this volume operated on their 
own, free from the influence of Napoleon’s presence. If there were no other 
causes for the ultimate downfall of the French Empire, one could be found 
in the quarrelsomeness, sensitiveness, peculation, and intrigues of these am- 
bitious men. Some of the rivalries made bitter in these years colored the 
later relations of the marshals. Though Desaix and Murat gained tre- 
mendously in Napoleon’s esteem by their service in the Egyptian campaign, 
mere participation in this venture by no means assured the officer of advance- 
ment. Legend has it that service in Egypt was one of the prerequisites of 
Imperial favor in later years. But some officers, notably Menou, Reynier, 
and Dumas, gained little advantage from their Egyptian adventure. In the 
whole period covered by this volume Masséna appears to be the outstanding 
soldier. He alone won victories while his fellow-officers stumbled from one 
defeat to another. 

The last few chapters give an officer-by-officer account of the preparations 
and intrigues of the coup d’état of Brumaire. Most of the generals were easily 
won over to Bonaparte’s cause. Naive fighting generals like Lefebvre, who 
could not be won by intrigue, had to be deceived. Yet, as is frequently the 
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case in such circumstances, once deceived, he became the most ardent cham- 
pion of the program: “Throw the lawyers in the river.” His attitude toward 
opponents of the coup d’état like his proclamations to German towns, was 
refreshing: ““My friends, I bring you complete liberty. But be prudent. I 
shoot the first man who stirs.” 

This volume provides the first sound account in the English language of 
certain of the French campaigns of 1797-98. The quality of the editing in 
this series has been uniformly high. It is hoped that Miss Sanders will feel 
encouraged to make other volumes of her grandfather’s manuscript available. 
Maps, lists of authorities, tables of events in other theaters, and an index 


complete the volume. 
H. A. De 
Denison University 


Public schools and British public opinion, 1780-1860. The relationship between 
contemporary ideas and the evolution of an English institution. By Epwarp 
C. Mack. (“Columbia University studies in English and comparative 
literature,” No. 142.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
432. $3.75. 


The English public school is the product of complex influences, among 
which the intellectual and purely “educational” have been less important 
than the social, political, and economic, while behind them all lies a distinctive 
national psychology. Indeed, the history of the public schools is ‘“‘a case 
study of British psychology,” and their development “‘is a prototype of the 
evolution of all British institutions.” This viewpoint, indicated in Mr. Mack’s 
introduction, is well supported by his book. 

The public school, as defined for the purposes of this study, is a “non-local 
endowed boarding-school for the upper classes,” and attention is concen- 
trated almost exclusively upon the seven that were the public schools between 
1815 and 1840: Winchester, Eton, Shrewsbury, Westminster, Rugby, Har- 
row, and Charterhouse. While the author begins with a survey of public- 
school history from 1382, his includes just enough of this for background, 
devoting his work primarily to the history of public opinion concerning the 
schools with an analysis of its underlying motives and practical effects. The 
battle of public opinion was fairly joined over the schools in the generation 
preceding the arrival of Thomas Arnold at Rugby in 1828. More than a 
quarter of the book is devoted to Arnold and ‘“‘Arnoldianism.”” Of Dr. Arnold, 
the author says, “‘Any attempt to see him as a simple one-sided individual 
has led to caricature,” and the complexity of Arnold’s personality and in- 
fluence is not lost in Mr. Mack’s treatment. The study ends with the reactions 
to Arnold’s influence and the arrival of new forces in the eighteen-forties and 
the fifties, just before the appearance in the arena of the Public School Com- 
mission of 1861. The reader may well feel that he has been led to the portal 
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of great events and left standing there, but fortunately the author promises a 
second volume which will bring the story to the present. 

Materials for this study have been found in published works: fiction, 
poetry, memoirs, letters, biographies, and controversial pamphlets and arti- 
cles. The treatment of such materials in a study of this nature must necessarily 
involve subjective and valuational elements which will make it possible for 
readers to disagree with the author at many points, but it will probably be 
found easier to disagree with Mr. Mack than to disprove his conclusions. He 
obviously strives to be moderate, to avoid dogmatism, and to suggest where 
he cannot define. For the objective analysis of his materials, Mr. Mack has 
the advantage of being neither an Englishman nor a public-school man, which 
should meet with the approval of readers familiar with the highly emotional 
discussions of schools so common in contemporary English literature. 

For the light it throws on English national psychology and institutional 
development this study should prove valuable to the serious student of Eng- 
lish history, while anyone interested in that “embodiment of the Victorian 
compromise,” Thomas Arnold, must certainly consider Mr. Mack’s interpre- 
tation. Careful readers of this book will look forward with interest to the 


promised concluding volume. 
Cuar.es B. REALEY 


University of Kansas 


The development of modern medicine. An interpretation of the social and 
scientific factors involved. By Ricuarp Harrison Suryock, professor of 
history, Duke University. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936. Pp. 442. $4.00. 

As stated by the author in the preface, this work is not a study of the 
technical history of medicine but the story of the development of medical 
knowledge and practice as influenced by the arts, sciences, and state of so- 
ciety, and also of the influence of medicine on other phases of intellectual and 
social development. Professor Shryock has done a most valuable piece of 
work in giving us an account of the achievements of medicine in such an 
interesting way that reading the book is made easy. 

The author begins the story by portraying the state of medical thought 
and knowledge in the closing years of the eighteenth century. He then turns 
to a picture of the condition of medicine in the beginning of the last half of 
the nineteenth century when the development of modern medical science 
is well under way. Following this, he goes on to develop the reasons for the 
changes, along with an account of the influence of these changes upon other 
branches of learning and on society. In the following five chapters the factors 
in the development of the physical sciences are discussed, including the in- 
fluence of mathematics and the importance of precise methods of measure- 
ments on scientific development. 
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In the next five chapters, medical progress in the various centers of 
activity—England, France, Germany, and America—are recounted with 
reasons for success and failure and the influences of the accomplishments 
and failures on society. 

Finally, the triumphs of modern medicine are described as the resulting 
establishment of a medical science which, in contrast to the previous medical 
cults and “‘isms,” has the confidence of society. In the closing chapters the 
development of state medicine, public-health practice, and social-security 
measures is followed in the various nations, including America. 

In the opening chapters a more liberal use of dates would make the se- 
quence and relationships of events easier to follow, especially for those less 
familiar with medical history. In those chapters which deal with the more 
technical developments of medicine in our own age, a better picture would be 
presented if some of the accounts were more complete. For example, the 
story of diabetes is somewhat misleading without an account of the work of 
Mering and Minkowski. The importance of some of the accomplishments 
which the author does include are, on the other hand, open to question. On 
the whole, however, the author displays a remarkable understanding of the 
problems of medicine both from a technical and social standpoint. No one 
who is interested in the present sociologic problems of medicine should fail 
to read this book. 


GeorceE F. Dick 
University of Chicago 


Chateaubriand: a biography. By Joan Evans. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. 380. $4.00. 


Until 1938, when André Maurois’ Chateaubriand appeared, there was no 
adequate biography in English of this great French author. Now Miss Evans 
presents her biography. In her own words: “The Mémoires d’outre-tombe have 
been my chief source, supplemented and controlled by the Correspondance 
générale and other books” (p. viii). In fact, in the early chapters Miss Evans 
adheres almost slavishly to the autobiography. Later, other sources modify 
her account, and she uses the memoirs critically. 

The book is primarily a picture of the man Chateaubriand. Miss Evans 
says: ‘‘Our interest lies rather in the individual. ... . As a result, the journey 
to Jerusalem figures as a more important event in his life than the tenure of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs” (p. viii). Thus, one does not receive a com- 
plete picture of Chateaubriand’s place in politics. He enters it sporadically, 
and the general reader would have great difficulty in realizing the significance 
of Chateaubriand’s contribution to diplomatic history. The background for 
historical episodes is very scanty, and often errors are introduced. Miss Evans 
declares that five years of peace between England and France followed the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, instead of fifteen (p. 34). She attributes the entire 
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abolition of feudal privileges on August 4 to one member of the seignorial 
class (p. 49). She says that “Chateaubriand died to the sound of gunfire” on 
July 3, 1848 (p. 360), whereas firing ceased on June 26. 

Nor is the volume a satisfactory life of Chateaubriand the writer. All his 
important works are mentioned. Adequate details are given as to how 
Chateaubriand happened to write each book, but little time is devoted to a 
consideration of the works themselves. This is unfortunate, for Miss Evans 
shows real critical judgment in the little she does say. Well worth while are 
such passages as: “It [Atala] was beautifully unpolitical, and in it the doc- 
trines of Rousseau and of Christianity were so delicately balanced that no 
party could be seriously offended... . . It seemed to the readers of 1801 to 
herald a new sort of literature, in which classic simplicity was to be united to 
the more troubled beauties of romanticism” (pp. 125-26). In regard to the 
génie du christianisme: “Its aim was to give to Christianity the poetic claim 
which the men of that age associated only with pagan mythology” (p. 135). 
It is to be regretted that Miss Evans does not develop further her remarks and 
give the reader a more thorough appreciation of Chateaubriand’s place in 
literature and the relative value of his works. 

The real emphasis in Miss Evan’s volume is on Chateaubriand the man. 
She gives us a vivid portrait of an interesting figure. We follow clearly the 
psychology of her hero. We are interested in the anecdotes related. Miss 
Evans evidently admires Chateaubriand, but she appreciates his weaknesses. 
Every now and then she inserts most apposite comments: ‘‘Chateaubriand 
.... Was a little apt to exploit his adventures and his sufferings; seen in 
retrospect they were so romantic, that he could not resist the temptation of 
dramatizing them a little” (p. 130). Few people today plough through the 
ponderous tomes of the Mémoires d’outre-tombe, and with a most pleasing 
style Miss Evans has efficiently extracted the meat in these volumes and 
added to them critical comments that weigh the value of Chateaubriand’s 
statements. 


Upsala College 


Atvin R. CALMAN 


Canada, 1763-1841: Immigration and settlement, the administration of the im- 
perial land regulations. By NormMAN Macponap. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 577. $8.40. 

This is not a history of immigration and settlement, an enormous subject. 
On the other hand, it is more than the subtitle might suggest. Its purpose, as 
explained in the preface, is ‘“‘to show how the administration of the land regu- 
lations in the Maritime Colonies and the Canadas determined not only the 
direction and extent of settlement, but also the social and economic develop- 
ment of Canada, and to a large extent conditioned the political and con- 
stitutional struggles of the period.”” The author has laboriously accumulated 
a mountain of material, both manuscript and printed. 
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Part I, comprising six chapters, is entitled ‘“The colonies from without” 
and is a discussion of “‘those aspects of official policy that up to 1815 paid 
little or no regard to the pressing needs of the Colonies, and were marked by 
an alienation of waste lands out of all proportion to the economic needs of a 
scanty population.” The first chapter attempts an analysis of the social and 
economic conditions which pushed immigrants from the British Isles and 
drew them to British North America. The next four chapters describe free 
grants: to former soldiers as a reward for services rendered or anticipated, to 
immigrants as an inducement to settle, to civil officials and political favorites 
for their own benefit, and to capitalists and government agents to develop 
the country. The sixth chapter, ‘‘Revenue and religion,” deals with fees col- 
lected for making the grants and with the endowment of the Church of 
England. Part II, a single chapter, tells of the transition to the period when 
imperial officialdom surrendered to colonial criticism, which forms the subject 
of Part ILI, entitled ““The colonies from within.” The eighth chapter tells the 
story of the principal land companies, and the ninth explains the adoption of 
the policy of sale to individual settlers. 

Up to this point no chapter calls for special comment; but this cannot be 
said of the next, on ‘“‘Waste lands and local politics,” which is more than a 
hundred pages long. The author here reveals that he has little knowledge and 
less understanding of the political history of the colonies in this period. The 
eleventh chapter, on the social and material consequences of settlement, gives 
a superficial account of material development; and the last, ‘‘Criticism and 
conclusion,”’ a lot of unsifted details. 

This is a work of errors abounding. Of the countless liberties with names 
and titles, the most amusing is a reference to “Sir Wm. Pulteney (née William 
Johnstone), later Earl of Bath.”” This man was not a woman, nor was he ever 
Earl of Bath. The author repeatedly contradicts himself. For example, two 
pages after saying that in Lower Canada “‘all purchasers appear to have been 
bona fide, while in Upper Canada the greater part of the purchasers were 
speculators,’ he mentions the sale of nearly half the clergy reserves of Lower 
Canada to pure speculators. He misreads his references. A startling illustra- 
tion is the following on page 152: ‘“The Hudson’s Bay Company, founded in 
1671, for the purpose ‘of trading, fishing and mining over Labrador, the Davis 
and Frobisher Straits and Baffin’s Bay, with permission to catch whale and 
sturgeon.’ ’’ This company was founded in 1670 and with a different object. 
On looking for the reference, the reviewer was astonished to find Basil Wil- 
liams’ Life of Pitt given as the authority; and, on examining the page cited, 
discovered that Dr. Macdonald had quoted the purpose of a competing com- 
pany formed in 1691 by Thomas Pitt and others. The notes and the bib- 
liography have been compiled with shocking carelessness. In short, the schol- 
arship of this book is thoroughly bad. 

A. L. Burt 


University of Minnesota 
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Building the Canadian West. The land and colonization policies of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. By James B. Hepces. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 
Pp. 422. $4.00. 


Land policy and immigration are inevitably the two major themes in any 
treatment of the occupation of a continent, and this volume treats of both 
as they concern the settlement of North America’s last great frontier—the 
Canadian West, stretching for nearly a thousand miles along the American 
boundary from the Laurentians to the Rockies and north with the summer 
isotherm into the Peace River country. As on earlier American frontiers, 
government enterprise and private initiative share the stage, though in this 
account the Canadian Pacific Railway dominates the scene. 

The author describes two principal periods. The first began in 1870, when 
the Dominion of Canada acquired this vast area from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and ended in 1896, with the advent of the Liberals to power. This 
formative era witnessed the introduction of a homestead policy, modeled upon 
that of the United States, extensive grants to the projected railway to the 
Pacific on the large-block, rather than the alternate-section, basis, and the de- 
velopment of a definite railroad land policy. The second and chief period of 
development was in the years between 1896 and 1914. The completion of the 
Canadian Pacific in 1885 was followed within a decade by the introduction of a 
wheat suitable to the short growing season, farming methods adapted to the 
prairie environment, and a favorable ratio between the price of wheat and 
the cost of its transportation. In this part of the volume are found some of 
the most interesting chapters dealing with the development of irrigation 
projects, the extensive advertising of the region in Europe and the United 
States, the assistance to immigration and settlement, and the many successful 
efforts to insure greater productiveness of the soil and hence greater profits. 

Professor Hedges comes to his task with admirable background and ex- 
perience. His early study of Henry Villard’s connection with the railroad 
development in the Oregon country included naturally a study of land sub- 
sidies, the development of land policies, and railroad activities in the promo- 
tion of immigration and settlement. It was natural that his attention should 
turn to the later but somewhat parallel developments across the line in 
Canada, and his ability to make a thoroughgoing comparison between the 
two constitutes one of the valuable contributions of this work. As his earlier 
study was based in large part on manuscript materials in the Villard collec- 
tion, this later work owes the greater part of its material to the hitherto un- 
used manuscript collections of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the files of such a well-informed yet relatively fair newspaper as the Manitoba 
Free Press. 

It is not a very lively work. Books on such subjects rarely are. The 
material, however, is interestingly presented; it is well written and represents 
an accurate and thorough piece of work. As a volume supplementary to such 
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a work as Professor Chester Martin’s recent “Dominion lands’ policy, it is 
indispensable to students of Canadian or general frontier history. 


ALLEN R. Fotey 
Dartmouth College 


Some influences that made the British administrative system in India. By M. 
RutHNASWAMY, Sir William Meyer lecturer, 1936-37, at the University of 
Madras. London: Luzac & Co., 1939. Pp. 660. 21s. 


This very suggestive book, dedicated to the men who constructed India’s 
system of administration, is an expansion of a series of lectures delivered in 
1937 at the University of Madras. Professor Ruthnaswamy’s education at 
Cambridge as well as in India, his teaching at Baroda and Madras, his public 
service as a member of the Madras Municipal Corporation, the Madras 
Legislative Council, and the Indian Legislative Assembly, and the high 
quality of his earlier publications in the field of political science combine to 
make anything that he says on Indian administration deserving of serious 
consideration. This book, however, will never be widely read, for it demands 
too extensive a knowledge of Indian history; to a select few, however, it will 
be highly stimulating and may “‘irritate some into the more solid work” which 
the author desires. 

After emphasizing the commercial origin of India’sadministrative system 
and observing that it was the necessity of paying dividends on British in- 
vestments which molded both external and internal policy, the author dis- 
cusses successively the influence of the army, land revenue, and the frontier 
on the development of Anglo-Indian institutions and shows how the state 
and its social and political ideas in turn were created by administration. His 
attitude toward England’s military policy is typically Nationalist: military 
expenditures were excessive; Indian forces were used for imperial, rather than 
exclusively Indian, purposes; and the railroads were built to promote mili- 
tary, rather than economic, objectives. The Sepoy mutiny convinced the 
government that “‘stability of British rule rested on the strength of the mili- 
tary arm” (p. 223). Divide et impera came to be “the principle of government” 
(p. 221); recruitment came to be confined to certain classes and areas; the 
army ceased to be national; “‘demilitarization of whole classes led to abnormal 
army influence in the counsels of government” (p. 226); reorganization on 
national and constitutional lines was, therefore, absolutely necessary. 

It is land revenue, however, that receives his chief attention. To it he at- 
tributes not only the peculiar system of Indian district administration and 
certain features of the police and judicial systems but also the creation of 
many departments of state, such as irrigation, agriculture, veterinary, co- 
operatives, forest, and survey. The “Permanent Settlement,”’ by which the 
old native revenue officers (Zamindars) in certain areas received property 
rights to their revenue districts, is viewed as “‘an element of conservatism” 
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contributing “not a little to the conservatism of the government itself”’ 
(p. 273). It was not, however, conducive to the Indianization of the revenue 
service, as was the Ryotwari system, which prevailed in other parts of India 
and in which the cultivators (ryots) were recognized as the proprietors. The 
latter system, however, had an important defect of its own. It tended to 
destroy village life and with it the ancient local social and political institu- 
tions (p. 643). 

His treatment of the Indian frontier as a factor in the development of 
Indian administration was influenced to some extent by Frederick J. Turner’s 
stories of the American frontier, to which he frequently refers. It is his 
opinion, however, that the frontier was of much greater importance in Ameri- 
can history than in Indian, partly because of the fact that ‘pressure on the 
American frontier was exerted by the individual” rather than by the govern- 
ment (p. 469). His discussion occasionally seems confused by a failure to 
distinguish clearly between ‘‘frontier’” and “boundary.” To him, the Indian 
frontier is the Northwest. Its influence was considerable. It “gave the foreign 
office of England an Asiatic policy”’ (p. 444); it brought the native states and 
British India together (p. 465); it promoted centralization and to a large 
extent determined army organization (p. 460). 

His discussion of the offices of “‘collector”’ in British India and “‘resident” 
in the native states is illuminating. He shrewdly observes that the loyalty of 
these states was greatly promoted by the investments made by their princes 
in Anglo-Indian securities (p. 522). He criticizes the government of India 
rather severely for its “‘penchant towards centralization, its insistence on 
forms,” and “‘its doctrinaire treatment of questions as if they affected things 
not persons” (p. 560). 

The government's social and political ideas were not imported but were 
created in India by British officials and determined by ‘‘circumstances” 
(p. 570). So the maintenance of numerous native states was dictated not by 
“altruistic or moral’’ but by ‘‘practical’’ considerations (p. 598); and religious 
toleration not by any love of freedom but by ‘‘administrative necessity” 
(p. 637). The greatest contribution which British administration made to 
India, was unity. “The political formation of no [other] people owes so much 
to administration” (p. 658).- But, efficient as administration may be, it needs 
constant examination and frequent revision (p. 659), and Anglo-Indian 
government is no exception. 

The book is both instructive and stimulating. It is dignified in tone, 
moderate in criticism, and convincing in argument. It is thoroughly docu- 
mented, and the materials used are the very best. But it also has some de- 
fects, many of which are inexcusable. It is full of typographical errors, mis- 
spelled words, scrambled words, wrong words, wrong figures, wrong tenses, 
wrong punctuation, incomplete sentences (p. 629), and frequent repetition, 
as on page 539, where almost half the preceding page is repeated. Further- 
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more, the footnote references have no uniformity, and corrections of typo- 
graphical errors, when made, are slovenly (pp. 249 and 383). Finally, there is 
no bibliography. 
Mixton R. Gutscx 
University of Texas 


History of the London County Council 1889-1939. By Sir Gwitym GrBBon, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.Se., and Recinatp W. LL.M., barrister-at-law. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 696. $7.00. 


Although the authors of this work deny that it is an official history, it was 
written at the suggestion of the London County Council. The council staff 
gave “generous assistance” in the necessary researches, and the book has been 
published as a commemoration of the founding of the L.C.C. in 1889. Pre- 
sumably it appears with the council’s blessing. It must be described, there- 
fore, as at least semiofficial. These remarks are not intended as disparage- 
ment. Naturally the authors do not attack the council, and it may be that a 
more detached account would have criticized the London authorities for a 
timidity which allowed the most deplorable social abuses to survive for a long 
time. But the immense achievement of the L.C.C. is undeniable. The reader 
of this book is bound to accept the council as one of the great successes of 
local government, and it must be remembered that it succeeded under the 
most difficult circumstances. 

The subject is interesting from many points of view. The L.C.C. exercises 
authority over a fifth of the population of England—or as many people as in all 
Belgium. Its development strikingly illustrates the expansion of government 
into the social services. Seventy per cent of its expenditures in 1937-38 went 
for education, hospitals, asylums, and poor relief. The council's functions are 
almost bewildering in their variety. But, in spite of the vast extension of the 
L.C.C.’s work during the past half-century, historical continuity has not been 
lost. The fire brigade is still financed partly by fines paid by householders 
whose chimneys catch fire and partly by contributions from insurance com- 
panies, whose private establishment was the principal ancestor of the present 
organization. 

The intricacies and variety of the subject have led to an arrangement of 
material which, though perhaps unwelcome to some historians, is unavoidable. 
Only the first four chapters, dealing with origins and party politics, are at all 
chronological. The topical treatment resorted to for the rest of the book leads 
to some obscurities which might trouble a hasty reader. The council, for 
example, concerns itself largely with education (50 per cent of the expenditure 
went for education in 1913), but it did not become an educational authority 
until 1904. It is the hospital authority of London, but only since 1930. 

Because the L.C.C. took over many of its functions from earlier bodies, 
such as the London School Board and the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
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which had already done much in organizing and establishing their services, 
its accomplishments are really in some fields rather recent and often take the 
form of perfecting and co-ordinating work previously begun. For this reason 
much of the book seems merely a statement of the contemporary situation. 
The historical growth is not neglected, but the reader does not always find it 
emphasized as much as he might like. 

To one or two statements exception may be taken. In the face of the 
famous, though objectionable, Contagious Diseases Acts, one can hardly say 
that “public action” on venereal disease began only in 1916 (p. 250). The 
strong trend to a higher average age of the population is explained partly by 
a supposed emigration of younger persons from London (p. 358); this is not 
at all established by the rather unsatisfactorily arranged figures given in the 
appendix (p. 673). On the whole, however, the authors have handled ably an 
immense mass of facts. They have thrown welcome light into many obscure 
corners of a complicated society. The book is therefore little short of a 
necessity for the student of social England. 

CuesTER KirBy 
Brown University 


Words that won the war: the story of the Committee on Public Information, 
1917-1919. By James R. Mock and Cepric Larson. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939. Pp. 372. $3.75. 


The formation of public opinion has become increasingly important for the 
modern politician. For the historian this creates a new problem of research. 
Ideas and prejudices accompanying historical actions may no longer be ac- 
cepted at face value. To make the story complete, the student of history 
must now investigate the origins of the public’s thinking. He must identify 
the organizations and individuals engaged in creating popular ideas. He must 
take into consideration the methods used. 

Mock and Larson’s study of the Creel Committee is an excellent example 
of this new trend in historical analysis. It is not the story of the ‘‘words that 
won the war” but rather the story of the organizations behind those words. 
Considerable attention is given by the authors to the most obvious instrument 
of political propaganda, the newspaper; but it is solely from the point of view 
of official Washington. No attempt is made to make a study of the individual 
efforts of editors to influence the thinking of their readers. The propaganda by 
means of cartoons, pictures, and motion pictures is well handled, although, 
here again, much more could be said of the voluntary work carried on by 
newspapers, magazines, and motion-picture directors. Indeed, this was in 
many ways more effective than that inspired by Washington. 

The work of the ““Four-Minute Men” is treated in some detail. This par- 
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ticular technique of utilizing public speakers may be used in the future in 
spite of the radio, for the platform speaker will always have more direct per- 
sonal appeal. 

The part played by historians in this campaign to mobilize support for the 
war was vital in the United States as well as in Europe. Over one hundred and 
fifty scholars assisted the committee in its work; and, in so far as the authors 
could find out, the committee’s request for help was never turned down by any 
historian. It will, of course, be remembered that this same assistance was 
given in France, Germany, and England by people in the academic field. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this entire study is the treatment of 
the propaganda carried on in foreign countries by the Creel Committee. 
Among the enemy belligerents, the objective was “‘to encourage separatist 
movements and to destroy civilian morale.” In other countries, “Spain being 
an obvious example, the object was to urge that neutral country into bel- 
ligerency on the side of the Allies, or at least to prevent alliance with the 
Central Powers.” It should perhaps be mentioned that the work abroad was 
more extensive even than the authors suggest; and, in the light of these ac- 
tivities, it seems hardly appropriate for Americans to criticize European 
nations for carrying on propaganda in this country. 

Within the ‘imiis set for themselves the authors have made a fine con- 
tribution to the story of American participation in the War of 1914. Their 
account is brisk and readable and throws a flood of light upon the activities of 
the Creel Committee The work, however, is not a complete account of Ameri- 
can propaganda. Ambassadors and ministers abroad did a great deal, as the 
authors intimate. There are reasons for believing that some work was carried 
on through the Red Cross. Finally, the work of Dr. Jesse Lee Bennett in 
keeping up the war spirit among draftees is worthy of mention. 

The principal objection to this study is that there is lacking a critical 
analysis of the arguments used in propaganda. Admitting that the limitations 
of space necessitated its omission in this case, nevertheless, without it, the 
story can never be complete. There is also no apparent appreciation of the 
evils originating in the propaganda. Instead the authors accept at face value 
the propagandists’ own estimates of their work. It is to be hoped that they 
had their tongues in their cheeks, figuratively, when they expounded Creel’s 
creed (pp. 63 f.). It was such distorted interpretations of the war which as- 
sisted in making it impossible to create a durable peace in 1918. Apparently 
this was never understood. Rather than end this monograph with comments 
on future propaganda of the American government, it might have been better 
to suggest means of undoing the work of the Committee on Public Informa- 


tion of 1917-18. 
H. C. Peterson 


University of Oklahoma 
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Das Sudetendeutschtum. Sein Wesen und Werden im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. 
Edited by Gustav Prrcnan, Weizskcker, and Hernz Zart- 
scHEK. Brunn: Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1938. Pp. 595. Rm. 18. 


Heimat und Volk, Forschungsbeitrdge zur sudetendeutschen Geschichte. Edited 
by Anton Ernstpercer. Brunn: Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1937. Pp. 602. 
Rm. 20. 

Czechs and Germans. A study of the struggle in the historic provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia. By E.izaBetH WIsKEMANN. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 499. $5.00. 

The first two volumes are both Festschriften: the first one was published on 
the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Verein fiir Geschichte der 
Deutschen in Béhmen; the second one, in honor of the sixtieth birthday of 
Dr. Wilhelm Wostry, who has occupied for many years the chair of Czecho- 
slovak history at the German University in Prague. But both are much more 
than Festschriften, especially the first one. They are both documents of the 
national consciousness and aspirations of the so-called ‘‘Sudeten Germans,” 
of those Germans who have lived for almost one thousand years within the 
geographic and historic confines of the lands of the crown of St. Wenceslas. 
A specific Sudetendeutsch national consciousness did not arise before 1918. 
The various German settlements on the territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public had, until then, been separated geographically as well as historically. 
They had hardly the feeling of being one distinct group. At the end of the 
nineteenth century their political interest was mostly Pan-Germanic. The 
early leaders of Pan-Germanism, not only as a political program, but as a 
Weltanschauung—men like Georg von Schénerer and Karl Herrmann Wolf, 
who were in many ways the forerunners of Adolf Hitler—came from Bohemia 
and exercised their main influence there. The consequences of the year 1918 
created new problems and a new consciousness. With the growth of National 
Socialism in Germany the Germans in Czechoslovakia were deeply stirred. A 
rich crop of historical and political literature was the result. The two volumes 
under review are probably the most dignified, representative, and scholarly 
samples of this literature. 

Heimat und Volk is a collection of monographs which will be without 
interest for the nonspecialist. Different is the volume Das Sudetendeutschtum. 
It is written by the leading German scholars in Czechoslovakia, but it is 
written in such a way as to be of interest for the general reader and to give 
as complete as possible a survey of the whole history of the German settle- 
ment in Czechoslovakia, not only of their political struggles and aspirations 
but also of their intellectual and economic life. The new discipline of Volks- 
kunde finds its place among the older branches of historiography. The fifteen 
chapters, each written by an expert in his field, are of unequal value. The 
economic side is most neglected; the only brief chapter devoted to it, a survey 
of the history of industrial development, is sketchy and almost valueless. It 
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is difficult to understand that this important branch of historical develop- 
ment was not entrusted to more qualified hands, especially in view of the great 
role which industry and occupation played in the differentiation of Germans 
and Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia. The essays by Herbert Cysarz and 
Josef Pfitzner are written in a style which is characteristic of the new Weltan- 
schauung which triumphed in National Socialism. The contributions by 
Heinz Zatschek on medieval history and Wilhelm Weizsiicker on the develop- 
ment of law are undoubtedly most competent, but Czech historians will 
disagree with a number of statements and interpretations. The article by 
Wilhelm Wostry on the Germans in Bohemia between the Hussite wars and 
the Thirty Years’ War is an exemplary study, combining erudition and fair- 
ness to a rare degree. A Catholic author, Eduard Winter, throws much new 
light on the little-known intellectual history in the periods of baroque and 
rationalism. Gustav Pirchan, in the last chapter of the book, tries to sum up 
the history of the Sudeten Germans. He ends, in the year 1937, in the wish 
for a peaceful collaboration of the two peoples which history has put together 
into the one entity, predestined by geography and cemented by history. 
Despite the fact that the chapters are of very unequal value, this volume is, 
nevertheless, important because it is the best and most authoritative state- 
ment on the historical developments of the German problem in Czecho- 
slovakia, written from a strictly national German point of view. Many, al- 
though not all of the chapters, have bibliographies and notes. On the other 
hand, an index is lacking, although cross-references would have been desirable 
in view of the frequently overlapping contents of the chapters. 

There is no contemporary statement on the German problem in Czechoslo- 
vakia, seen in its historical development and written from the Czech point of 
view, available outside the Czech language. All the more, we should be grate- 
ful for the excellent volume produced by Miss Wiskemann under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs before March, 1938, that is, 
before the Sudeten-German problem entered its decisive phase. The book is, 
in spite of its scholarship and careful documentation, most readable. It has 
an excellent bibliography and index. Miss Wiskemann has produced not only 
a book of strict impartiality, but a book which can claim to be, within its 
scope and purpose, an authoritative and definite statement. Only the first 
one hundred pages of the book are strictly historical in the sense that they 
deal with events before 1920. In spite of all necessity of condensation they 
are probably the best encyclopedic article on the Czech and German national 
movements in the Sudeten lands. They are, of course, based largely on 
secondary sources and do not bring any new evaluations or points of view. 
But they show careful study of the facts, excellent discrimination, and com- 
plete fairness to both sides. The remaining three hundred pages deal with 
the policy and the cultural and economic problems of the last twenty years. 
There Miss Wiskemann speaks not only as a student of documents but from 
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firsthand observation. Already in March, 1938, she came to the conclusion, 
that ‘‘the more one examines the Czech-German problem, the more evident 
it becomes that there is no very clear distinction to be made between the ces- 
sion of the mainly German territories of Czechoslovakia to Germany and the 
complete domination of Central Europe—Czech speaking territory included— 
by the Germans.” A closer study of Miss Wiskemann’s book by responsible 
public opinion in the western democracies would have probably avoided the fatal 
mistake of the separation of the Sudetenland from the remainder of the geo- 
graphical and historical entity of which it formed an indissoluble part. 


Unless modern pan-Germanism be regarded with indifference or approbation, it 
would appear that for Czechoslovakia to continue within her peace treaty frontiers and 
to pursue the conciliatory policy which President Bene’ has sponsored may remain the 
least unsatisfactory program that can be found. 


Unfortunately, for the future of world-peace, of liberalism, and of democracy, 
many liberals in the western democracies regarded Pan-Germanism not so 
much with indifference or approbation as with a complete lack of knowledge 
of the historic foundations and tendencies of central Europe and a complete 
misunderstanding of the true nature of national socialist Pan-Germanism. 
Thus the Sudeten problem became the immediate cause of the present war. 

Hans Koun 

Smith College 


Democracy today and tomorrow. By Epuarp Benes. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1939. Pp. 244. $3.00. 

The lectures which make up this volume were delivered by Dr. Beneé at the 
University of Chicago shortly after the seizure of Bohemia, which followed the 
Munich settlement, Under the circumstances, the most striking thing about 
them is their relative objectivity. It is too much to expect the former presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic to praise the conquistadors, but even to 
find him coolly analyzing the problems of democratic government without 
passion and without bitterness is a testimony both to his scholarship and to 
his political sagacity. 

Beginning with the thesis that modern history centers around the struggle 
between the democratic and the absolutist conceptions of the state, the first 
lectures review the historical evidence that the war of 1914 was the culmi- 
nation of that struggle. The story from Versailles to Munich is then told in 
some detail, with a brilliant summary of the historical background and the 
practical difficulties of the League of Nations. In spite of the fact that the 
author was an active participant in the drama of this period and hence might 
have taken us into the wings of the stage, there is little in these pages which 
is not generally known. Above all, Dr. Bene& is discreet. One may search 
his pages in vain for a criticism, expressed or implied, of the failure of the 
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United States to throw its influence behind a League sponsored by its own 
president. 

The observations of Dr. Bene’ on the political theory of dictatorship and 
on the processes of government in democracies are among the best parts of 
his lectures. These observations are not only penetrating; they are equally 
stimulating. He suggests, for example, that since “‘democracy exhausts its 
leaders quickly,” it must be constantly preparing new ones. The failure of 
the democratic governments of post-war Europe to do this had dire conse- 
quences. The time came when their leaders were unwilling to take risks and, 
as a consequence, appeared to be impotent. Again, the author points out 
that, while dictators rely on passion and emotion to guide them, democratic 
leaders fall into indecision—at least until all the possibilities have been ex- 
plored. But because of indecision, a condition which is never liked by the 
masses, all democratic leaders must expect to become unpopular. This fre- 
quent turnover of leadership in democratic countries places them at a dis- 
advantage in a political contest with more absolutist forms of control. 

In spite of the weaknesses of democracies, Dr. BeneS is firmly of the belief 
that they will triumph in the long run. Their ideas are high, and their pur- 
poses good. They alone are able to solve the world’s social problems in a 
humanitarian manner. Whatever may be their defects, their regimes are 
founded on the solid foundation of a consistent philosophy. In contrast, 
their opponents lack ideals and look to no star to guide them. Being thus 
without principles—without moral foundations—it follows that the promises 
of the dictators, even to each other, are worthless. They know no law except 
the momentary formulas of practical politics. Sooner or later they will be 
caught in the meshes of their own nets, and a world which accepted them only 
because they promised security will not tolerate their rapidly shifting policies. 
Furthermore, since “‘dictatorship is always a temporary regime,’’ democrats 


may take courage in their fight for a better society. 
Ropney L. Morr 
Colgate University 


Documents concerning German-Polish relations and the outbreak of hostilities 
between Great Britain and Germany on September 3, 1939. Presented by 
the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ForeIGN AFrarrs. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office; New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1939. Pp. xxxiv+251. $1.15. 
[The British Blue Book.] 

Urkunden zur letzten Phase der deutsch-polnischen Krise. Published by the 
Auswkrtices Amr. Berlin: Reichsdruckerei, 1939. Pp. 31. [The first 
German White Book.] 


These “‘books’”’ make no effort to explain the underlying causes for the 
outbreak of the present war. They confine themselves to the events of the 
last few days of peace and the declaration of war on September 3, 1939, and 
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are obvious attempts to exonerate the diplomatists of England and Germany 
for their failure to solve the problem of Danzig and the Polish ‘‘Corridor”’ in 
August, 1939. Both are propaganda and full of half-truths, but they show 
what England and Germany wanted the world to believe immediately upon 
the outbreak of the conflict. 

The Blue Book emphasizes traditional British integrity and British efforts 
to appease Adolf Hitler, who is portrayed as determined to fight, if necessary, 
to acquire Danzig and the Corridor and as being completely lacking in 
reasonableness. Containing 144 selected English and German diplomatic 
documents and a few public addresses, it opens with the German-Polish 
agreement of January, 1934, in which the parties agreed to submit all their 
disputes to arbitration for a period of ten years; then follow a series of state- 
ments by Herr Hitler recording his satisfaction with this agreement (1935- 
39), after which come several British speeches denouncing the German occu- 
pation of-Czechoslovakia as a repudiation of the Munich agreement. Between 
April and June, 1939, Anglo-German, as well as German- Polish, relations 
deteriorated. Hitler in his speech of April 28 denounced the Anglo-German 
naval agreements because of England’s promises to Poland and her encircling 
policy. On June 29 Viscount Halifax replied in an address at Chatham House 
by declaring that England had no intentions of isolating Germany but would 
resist the use of force as a means of effecting European changes. 

During June and July, the Danzig question became aggravated. Sir 
Nevile Henderson, the British ambassador in Berlin, stated to the German 
foreign office that England would support Poland in resisting force by force; 
on July 21, however, Halifax instructed the British chargé in Warsaw, to im- 
press upon the Polish government the need for caution, to which M. Beck 
replied that the Polish government was equally anxious for a détente with 
Germany. In August Germans and Poles engaged in recriminations as to 
respective violations of their rights and duties in Danzig. The condition 
became acute on August 22, after the publication of the news of Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s visit to Moscow to sign a nonaggression pact with the U.S.S.R. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain sent a personal letter to Herr Hitler in which he 
declared that “‘whatever may prove to be the nature of the German-Soviet 
Agreement, it cannot alter Great Britain’s obligation to Poland.” On the 
next day, August 23, Henderson reported his first interview with Hitler, whose 
language was violent, excitable, and uncompromising. In a second interview 
Hitler put the whole responsibility for war on Great Britain and maintained 
that Great Britain was “‘determined to destroy and exterminate Germany.” 
“*He was,” he said, “‘fifty years old; he preferred war now to when he would 
be 55 or 60.” 

In view of the increasing tension in Danzig, Beck asked the Polish ambas- 
sador in Berlin to establish contact with the German government on August 
24, but the latter failed to do so. The next day Hitler sent for Henderson and 
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offered a pact of friendship with England once the Polish question was solved. \\ 
During the interview Henderson stated once again that Great Britain could 
not go back on her word to Poland and would insist upon a settlement fly 
negotiation. Hitler refused to guarantee a negotiated settlement on the 
ground that “‘Polish provocation might at any moment render German inter- 
vention to protect German nationals inevitable.” The British reply, sug- 
gesting direct discussion between the German and Polish governments, was 
presented to Hitler on August 28. Henderson repeated orally the British 
readiness to reach an Anglo-German understanding, “‘but only on the basis 
of a peaceful and freely negotiated solution of the Polish question.’’ Hitler 
did not answer at once whether he would negotiate directly with Poland. At 
7:00 p.m. on the next day Henderson received the answer that the German 
government was prepared to accept the British proposal for direct German- 
Polish negotiations but counted on the arrival of a Polish plenipotentiary by 
August 30. The interview was stormy, and Hitler was less reasonable than 
on August 28 (Nos. 79 and 80). At 4:00 a.m. on August 30 Henderson in- 
formed the German government, on instructions from his own government, 
that it would be unreasonable to expect the British government to produce a 
Polish representative in Berlin by August 30 (Nos. 79, 80, 81). On the same 
day the Polish government replied that they refused to discuss a settlement 
on the basis proposed by Hitler. ‘““They would certainly sooner fight and 
perish rather than submit to such humiliation especially after the examples of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Lithuania and Austria.” At midnight on August 30, Hen- 
derson handed over the full British answer, suggesting the normal procedure 
of giving the Polish ambassador the German proposals for transmission to 
Warsaw. “‘Herr von Ribbentrop’s reply was to produce a lengthy document 
which he read out in German aloud at top speed.” When the ambassador 
asked for the text of the proposals, he was told that it was “‘now too late,” 
as a Polish representative had not arrived in Berlin by midnight (No. 92). 
The next day, August 31, Halifax advised the Polish government immediately 
to instruct its ambassador in Berlin to say that he was ready to transmit to 
his government any proposals made by Germany. It was not until 9:15 p.m. 
that the German government gave Henderson a copy of the proposals which 
had been read to him so rapidly on the previous night. The German pro- 
posals contained sixteen points of a suggested settlement; but, since a Polish 
plenipotentiary, with powers “‘not only to discuss but to conduct and conclude 
negotiations,” had not arrived in Berlin, these proposals were regarded as 
“to all intents and purposes rejected” (No. 98). Yet, they bad never been 
communicated to Poland by Germany, and all means of communication 
between the Polish ambassador in Berlin and the Polish government had 
been cut off. On September 1, German troops invaded Poland, and the re- 
union of Danzig with the Reich was proclaimed. 

Henderson was then authorized to warn the German government that, 
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unless the latter suspended all aggression against Poland and promptly with- 
drew its forces, Britain would fulfil its obligations to Poland. Meanwhile, the 
Polish government reported that its territory had been invaded and that it 
had therefore broken off relations with Germany (No. 112). Since no answer 
had been received from Germany, Henderson was ordered on September 3 to 
inform Ribbentrop that, unless satisfactory assurances were received by 
11:00 a.m., a state of war would exist between Germany and the United 
Kingdom (No. 118). At 11:20 a.m. the German government replied with a 
statement of its case, adding that it ‘‘shall answer any aggressive action on 
the part of England with the same weapons and in the same form.’’ Shortly 
afterward the prime minister announced in the house of commons that 
Great Britain was at war with Germany (No. 120). 

The Blue Book concludes with the attempts at mediation as expressed in 
the messages of the king of Italy, the president of the United States, the 
king of Belgium, the queen of the Netherlands, and the Pope. Its omissions, 
however, are noteworthy, for no mention is made of Britain’s negotiations 
with Poland for a loan or with the Soviet Union for a military agreement. 

The first German White Book is a no more complete presentation of the 
German share in precipitating the war. Containing 26 official documents and 
speeches, it is concerned solely with the last phase of the German-Polish 
crisis, from August 4 to September 3, 1939. It argues that Germany always 
wished to revise the Treaty of Versailles by peaceful means, that the Poles 
would have accepted her ‘‘reasonable”’ demands had it not been for England’s 
encouragement and interference, and that the Polish treatment of Germans in 
the Corridor and Danzig were no longer tolerable. 

The first 10 documents give evidence of the repeated German complaints 
to Poland concerning the maltreatment of the German minority in Danzig 
and the Corridor. Hence, it is argued, the German proposals of March 21, 
1939, as to the solution of the German-Polish controversies, were no surprise 
to Poland and did not constitute a violation of the German-Polish agreement 
of 1934, because it was contemplated that the questions of Danzig and the 
Corridor would be settled during the operation of the pact. 

Despite Hitler’s doubt as to the sincerity of Poland in wishing to settle 
their differences by arbitration, his answer to the British ambassador on 
August 29 accepted the British proposal for arbitration and declared that the 
Reich government awaited the arrival of a Polish representative invested 
with plenipotentiary powers on the next day, August 30. In the meantime 
Hitler announced that he would have in readiness a draft of proposals for a 
solution of their differences (No. 12). No conclusive evidence is available to 
indicate that the German terms were to be dictated to the Polish plenipo- 
tentiary. A Polish negotiator did not arrive. Instead the British ambassador 
submitted a memorandum at midnight to the effect that it was impracticable 
to establish a German-Polish contact so early (No. 14). On this occasion the 
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British ambassador had the terms explained to him in detail. The Reich 
apparently denies that Herr von Ribbentrop read the terms to Sir Nevile 
Henderson with considerable anger and haste. On the next day the Polish 
ambassador made an oral statement to the Reich minister for foreign affairs 
that he had no authority to negotiate on the German proposals but that his 
government was favorably considering the plan. That evening, August 31, 
the Reich published the German proposals (No. 15). A few hours later a 
Polish broadcast described the German proposals as unacceptable (No. 16). 
The rest of the documents shed no additional light on the immediate cause 
of the conflict, nor do they refute any of the principal British contentions. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the documents in the two “‘books” show con- 
vincingly that the so-called “‘sixteen points,” which contained Germany’s 
proposals for a solution of the questions of Danzig and the Corridor, were in 
their general content no surprise to Henderson, though they were rapidly 
read by Ribbentrop to him. In addition, sufficient evidence exists to prove 
that the British ambassador transmitted the gist of the “‘sixteen points’’ to 
his government and to Poland, who were likewise little surprised, except 
perhaps by some of the specific details. 


College of the City of New York 


J. H. LANDMAN 


Thomas Carlyle and the art of history. By Loutss Merwin Youna. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. 219. $2.00. 

The author of this packed, methodical study has set herself the task of 
defining Carlyle’s aims and attainments in writing history. She is convinced 
that the tendency to belittle Carlyle as a historian is, partly at least, ascrib- 
able to a lack of care and thoughtfulness on the part of the historiographers. 
In her approach to the problem of Carlyle’s rehabilitation Dr. Young has 
done resolute spadework. She has explored his letters, his notebooks, and all 
his writings. Her final accomplishment merits attention not only as regards 
Carlyle but for the light it throws on larger considerations regarding the art of 
history. 

Her study deals with three broad questions: Whence came Carlyle’s atti- 
tude toward history, and how was he equipped to become a historian? What 
was his philosophy of history? How did he apply his theories in practice? 

His omnivorous reading, his early attainments in science, particularly 
mathematics, his phenomenally retentive mind, and his taste for great his- 
torical writings helped him, by unconsciously eclectic processes, to build up 
his own concepts. He could admire the great rationalists with their precise 
and dignified art of history and profit by their approach, even when he was by 
temperament hostile to their matter-of-fact interpretations. Herder and the 
romanticists appealed to him because of their feeling that every manifestation 
of the individual and national soul demanded inclusion under the term “‘his- 
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tory.”” After long apprenticeship, Carlyle was ready to hold to an idealistic, 
evolutionary concept of history as a revelation of the divine idea of the uni- 
verse, an attitude which the rationalists denied. He was ready to perpetuate 
the tradition of the great eighteenth-century historians, but only after re- 
vitalizing it through the introduction of transcendental romanticism. Fur- 
ther, to the romantic impulse he added the invigorating influences of so- 
ciological and psychological discoveries on the nature of the social organism 
and a conception of the dual qualities of continuity and impermanence in the 
historic process. 

Perhaps Mrs. Young’s most valuable effort is to show that the theory of the 
hero has been given unwarranted emphasis in definitions of Carlyle’s phi- 
losophy of history. The “‘Hero” lectures, reluctantly delivered, at the behest 
of Carlyle’s friends, to bolster his finances, have been largely responsible for 
the notion that Carlyle saw only the hero in the historic process. As Mrs. 
Young points out on the basis of Carlyle’s writings, he was acutely aware of 
the importance of economic and social motivation. He also believed intensely 
that the course of history should offer a splendid vision of the inward life and 
spiritual condition of mankind. His most notable contemporary critics, Mill 
and Emerson, hailed this view. 

The question of Carlyle’s accuracy Mrs. Young has, for the most part, 
side-stepped. One cannot quarrel with her defense that the nineteenth-cen- 
tury historian should be judged on the basis of the materials then available to 
him. Nevertheless, the broad problem of Carlyle’s present usefulness must 
include an inquiry into his trustworthiness, and those admirers who seek to 
verify his facts are sure to meet with disappointments. His stylistic eccen- 
tricities, which Mrs. Young approves of as conscious technique, may be 
accused of working more harm than good, of setting up static that confuses 
the broad harmonies and dissonances of his themes. Yet Carlyle’s symphonic 
poetry, in spite of its flaws, surely is entitled to a better fate than outlawry. 
Its type makes just claims and will continue to assert them. On the strength 
of her painstaking analysis, Mrs. Young has the right to say: ““There are 
those among professional historians themselves . . . . who believe that scien- 
tific history is merely an accumulation of the materials for an imaginative 
historical synthesis such as Carlyle gave us; and that the day of the great 
literary historians is not past, but merely eclipsed for the moment.” 


‘TOWNSEND SCUDDER 
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Five centuries of ballet design. By Cyr. W. Beaumont. London: The Studio, 1939. 
Pp. 136. 10s. 6d. 
The national mind: English-French-German. By DemiasHKEvicn. (‘‘Ameri- 
can education series.”’) Cincinnati: American Book Co., 1940. Pp. 520. $3.50. 
Kalendar der Weltgeschichte. Kalendarium und Quellenkunde zur Weltgeschichte der Ge- 
genwart, Essen: Essener Verlags-Anstalt, 1939. Pp. 317. Rm. 18. 
The Jewish problem in the modern world. By James Parkes. (“Home university li- 
brary.”’) London: Butterworth, 1939. Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. 
In the margin of history. By L. B. Namrer. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 304. 
This is a collection of thirty-three essays, most of which have been printed before. 
They are divided into six sections. The first contains several essays on ‘Foreign af- 
fairs.”’ ‘Judaica’ deals with the contemporary status and prospects of the Jews. ‘‘Un- 
der the Georges” contains reviews of works on eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
England. ‘‘ Napoleon” and ‘‘Men who floundered into the are also groups of book 
reviews. In the last section are three essays on T. E. Lawrence. There are two maps, a 
cartoon of Berchtold by Max Beerbohm, and a photograph of T. E. Lawrence. The au- 
thor states that the book is essentially one of our own day, “‘a day heavy with pain.” In 
view of the outbreak of war in Europe, the essays on “‘Foreign affairs’”’ become the most 
interesting part of the volume. Mr. Namier discusses secret and opea diplomacy, the 
causes of the rise of Hitlerism, and German arms and aims. He also analyzes briefly 
French policy in Europe, 1919-38. The most recent essay included was written shortly 
after the crisis over Czechoslovakia in the autumn of 1938. On the whole, the foreign 
policies of the democracies after 1933 are sharply criticized. ‘The democracies have a 
conscience and no faith—the most dangerous condition for individuals and nations; and 
they encounter dictators, savage ‘revivalists’ without a conscience or sensibility.” 
Hitler is “‘single-minded and ready to take risks, which makes him supreme over those 
who do not know their minds and cannot control their fears.’” On the Jewish problem 
the author writes sympathetically yet realistically. ‘‘We have no right to shift it on to 
another generation. Those now alive and conscious of the facts of our situation have to 
solve the age-long problem before they have the right to produce a further generation.” 
An illuminating essay on ‘‘The end of the nominal cabinet” is included in “‘Under the 
Georges.” The book reviews are good examples of penetrating critical evaluation. The 
essays on T. E. Lawrence, with whom the author had a personal acquaintance, afford a 
valuable insight into the personality of that remarkable figure. Mr. Namier writes with 
admirable ease and grace. Lucid and well informed, these essays contribute to an under- 
standing of the problems they discuss. A deep undercurrent of pessimism flows through 
the book: ‘‘the political experiences of the last two years,” says the author, “have made 
me remember, and for the first time comprehend, a long-forgotten line: ‘lhorreur de 
penser et l’honte d’¢tre homme.’ ”’ 
T. Hace 


Nationalism. By a Group OF MEMBERS OF THE Royat InstITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
Arratrs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 360. $3.75. 

Science since 1500. By Hi. T. PLepee. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1940. 7s. 6d. 

Historical tables. By S. H. SternperG. London: Macmillan, 1939. 16s. 

European civilization: a political, social and cultural history. By James WesTFaLL 
Tuompson, FRANKLIN CHARLES Pat, and Joun J. VAN Nostranp. NewYork: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1939. Pp. 1297. $5.00. 
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A history of western civilization. By J. BossenBrook and JoHANNESEN, 
with contributions by Ricnarp V. Burks, Frank Kemer, GeorGe Lecuier, Ray- 
MOND C, MiLuer, and Ernest Scneyrer. Part I, Foundations of western civilization. 
Boston: Heath, 1939. Pp. 695. $3.75. 


Seeking to explain “how the civilization of today was formed and developed,” Pro- 
fessors Thompson, Palm, and Van Nostrand have written a notable history of European 
culture. While political development is given the principal emphasis, cultural and social 
aspects are not neglected. The decidedly readable style is rendered more realistic by 
frequent quotations from the sources and shrewd pen portraits of the dramatis perso- 
nae; the book, however, is sometimes clogged with details that might confuse a beginner. 
The bibliographies are well selected, but the omission of illustrative material in the dis- 
cussion of cultural aspects is regrettable. In Mr. Van Nostrand’s section—only one- 
eighth of the narrative—the occasional glossing-over of the political story may puzzle 
the novice; his chapter summaries, however, illustrate the significance of each ancient 
culture today. Mr. Thompson’s section is a comprehensive survey of the middle ages, 
with the development of the Latin church as the central theme. His narrative of the 
papacy, although unsparing in its criticism, is substantiated by frequent quotations 
from the sources. The author errs in his statement (p. 274) that before the Germans 
entered the Roman Empire “they were all Christians except the Angles who invaded 
Britain.”’ Again, the list of Capetian kings (p. $11) has several chronological errors. 
Mr. Palm bases his narrative of modern history on the twin themes of the rise of the 
national monarchies and the rise of the bourgeoisie. Of the many notable chapters, per- 
haps those on European culture in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the 
philosophy and governmental program of the bourgeoisie are the best. Such thorny 

roblems as the Puritan Commonwealth, the modern dictatorships, and the League of 
are treated impartially. 

The authors of Foundations of western civilization have as their central aim the pres- 
entation of the salient characteristics of each of the civilizations contributing to the 
creation of the cultural heritage of the modern world. In consequence, the narrative 
of the political development is confined to important events and is complimented by dis- 
cussions of art, literature, and philosophy. “‘Janus-faced’’ chapter introductions, which 
summarize the tendencies of the previous historical period and then consider briefly the 
movements of the succeeding age, clarify the discussion for the youthful student. The 
text usually reveals a knowledge of the latest researches in the several fields of history; 
particularly is this true in the field of prehistory. The bibliography, although brief, is 
well selected and up to date. The index is adequate, and the maps correctly emphasize 
only the important points in the narrative. It is incorrect to say (p. 304) that “Arab 
expansion in Western Europe was thereby [as a result of the battle of Tours] limited 
to the region south of the Pyrenees.’ The Moslems held Provence and the western 
Alpine lands from 896 until 972. Again, the authors err in their belief (p. 395) that the 
peasant element in the armies of the First Crusade were animated solely by religious 
enthusiasm. The plague conditions in Europe from Flanders to Bohemia in 1094 and 
the famine in Lorraine in 1095 cannot be ignored. This volume can be highly recom- 
mended to students who are majoring in other subjects than history. 

Rosert Lawrence NICHOLSON 


History of economic ideas. By Epmunp Wuittaker. (“‘Longmans’ economic series.’’) 
New York: Longmans, 1940. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo. By Ropert Ercana. Boston: Heath, 1939. 

Pp. 753. $4.00. 

Mr. Ergang has written an interesting textbook which will appeal to many instruc- 
tors and students because of its excellent bibliography and its useful illustrations. Par- 
ticularly revealing, for example, is the portrait of Voltaire, the irreverent scoffer, as 
contrasted with that of Thomas More, the serious-minded and saintly reformer. The 
author shows that he has read widely and that he is familiar with many of the subjects 
treated by him. The title of the book is attractive, while the chapter headings are also 
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well chosen. Moreover, the arrangement of the subject matter is better than that in 
several similar works which deal with the whole or a large portion of modern European 
history. Political events have been carefully interwoven with economic, social, and cul- 
tural developments. This textbook, when used in elementary classes, may lead to some 
difficulties, for the author has mentioned a mass of minor details, such as that Tsar 
Peter III was sent away “‘in the care of Alexei Orlov to the Ropsha estate”’ (p. 523). 
In several instances the reader becomes confused by loose terminology, as on page 22, 
where it is stated that Charles the Bold possessed Flanders, Artois, and the Nether- 
lands; and on page 30, where the German word Erdreich is translated as “‘universe.”’ 
The reader also gets a wrong impression where he is told that Calvin’s famous book 
grew from six chapters in the first edition to eighty in the last edition. Furthermore, 
Calvin did not go beyond Luther’s position with regard to predestination, for in 1516 
Luther made it clear that he accepted what is often called ‘double predestination” (pp. 
198-99). Although the treatment of the Dutch republic is exceptionally good, the au- 
thor goes too far in citing as an example of the successes attained by the Dutch mer- 
chants the year 1645, when “twenty times as many Dutch ships as those of other nations 
sailed into the Baltic.”’ The proportion of Dutch ships was about two to one instead. 


A. Hyma 


Census of medieval and Renaissance manuscripts in the United States and Canada. Edited 
by Seymour pe Ricct and W. J. Wirson. Vol. III, Inder. New York: Wilson, 
1940. $3.00. 

Profils de reines: Isabelle de Castille, Catherine de Médicis, Elisabeth d’ Angleterre, Anne 
d’ Autriche, Marie-Thérése, Catherine II, Louise de Prusse, Victoria. By EpMonp 
Rosster. Paris: Payot, 1939. Pp. 207. 

Sur les degrés du tréne. Grandes dames et souveraines: Bérénice, Théodora, Agnés de 
Méranie, Rorelane la rieuse, Marie Stuart, Mme de Maintenon, Catherine Ier, Mme 
Kriidener, Impératrice Eugénie. By EpMonp Rossiter. Paris: Payot, 1939. Pp. 211. 

Knappe Darstellung der neueren Papstgeschichte (seit Martin V .) mit gleichseitigen kurzen 
Hinweisen auf die wichtigsten Eregnisse der Weltgeschichte und der Geschichte der 
Medizin. By Paut Hussy. Bern: Huber, 1939. Pp. 160. Fr. 4.80. 

Western European painting of the Renaissance. By Frank Jewett Matuer, Jr. New 
York: Holt, 1940. Pp. 873. $6.00. 

Pélerinage avec Léonard de Vinci. By ANpRE DE Hevesy. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1940. 
Fr. 18. 

Michel-Ange. By Marcet Brion. Paris: Michel, 1940. Fr. 30. 

Christopher Columbus. Being the life of the Very Magnificent Lord Don Cristébal Colén. 
By SALvapor DE MapariaGa. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 524. $4.00. 

The reason why Columbus sailed. By ALBERT B. Donwortn. Boston: Todd, 1940. 

Copernicus, the founder of modern astronomy. By ANcus ArmitaGe. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1940. $3.00. 

The star-gazer. By Zso.t pe Harsanyi. Translated by Paut Tasor. New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1940. Pp. 572. $2.75. 

A novel about Galileo. 


A mirror for ruffians. By Puitie Linpsay. New York: Fortuny, 1940. $2.50. 
Biographical sketches from Sir Henry Morgan to Adolf Hitler. 


Western European costume. By Inis Brooke. Vol. II. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
$5.00. 


Covers the period from the seventeenth century to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 


Die Mode. Menschen und Moden im 18. Jahrhundert. By Max von Borun. Munich: 
Bruckmann, 1939. Pp. 247. Rm. 5.80. 
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Competition for empire, 1740-1763. By Water L. Dorn. (‘‘The rise of modern Eu- 
rope.) New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 426. $3.75. 

The journal of David Garrick describing his visit to France and Italy in 1763. Edited with 
an introduction by GrorGE WINCHESTER STONE, Jr. New York: Modern Language 
Association, 1939. Pp. xv+73. $1.50. 


EUROPE, 1789-1914 


Im Wandel der Aussenpolitik von der franzisischen Revolution bis zum Weltkrieg. By 
Unricn von Hassety. Munich: Bruckmann, 1939. Pp. 240. Rm. 5.80. 

Europa kimpft fiir England. Das Ringen Napoleons gegen die britische Vorherrschaft. 
By Wituetm Wotrstast. Leipzig: Hase & Koehler, 1939. Pp. 187, Rm. 4.80. 

A German conscript with Napoleon. Edited by O. Sprincer and F. Mervin. Lawrence, 
Kan.: University of Kansas, Department of Journalism Press, 1938. Pp. 231. $1.50. 
One of the more recent and interesting items in the apparently endless succession of 

Napoleonic war memoirs was found, strangely enough, in Kansas and subsequently 

rescued from its obscurity as a family heirloom by the editorial labors of Professors 

Springer and Melvin of the University of Kansas. The manuscript, apparently drafted 

about 1830, chronicles the experiences of a private soldier, Jakob Walter, who served 

with the Wiirttemberg contingent of Napoleon’s army in the campaigns of 1806-7, 

1809, and 1812-13. Since Walter saw service only in rather minor phases of the first 

two campaigns, there is little of interest in this part of his account—in fact, the editors 

have indicated this by reversing the chronological order and placing the narrative of 
the Russian campaign first in the edited work. While Walter’s contribution to the his- 
tory of 1812 can hardly be compared to that of Coignet or Caulaincourt, it is probably 
unique as the only complete story of a private German soldier in the Grand Army. 

There is no important evidence here as to the problem of the burning of Moscow or the 
date for the first of the disastrous cold—while Napoleon is seen only once in the pages of 
this history (p. 83) and then from a distance—but Walter does give a moving and gen- 
erally accurate picture of this famous and tragic episode in the Napoleonic era as seen in 
all its primary colors by the common soldier. Like the best of war memoirs, this chron- 
icle is strictly realistic: the Grand Army is already in dire need before it even crosses the 

Memel River (p. 15); comrade turns against comrade in the bitter struggle for survival 

during the mad retreat, and when the sick and starving veteran returns home he can 

only record that “everywhere in Wiirttemberg we were shunned like lepers’’ (p. 129). 

The historical notes are adequate, and the work of translation seems well done, parallel 

columns giving both the original and the translation. Mr. Melvin provides a scholarly 

introduction to the text which might serve as a model in the historical criticism of other 
memoirs from the soldiers of Napoleon. There is in addition a commentary on Walter's 

language and style by Mr. Springer and a bibliography and map. —y" 

. M. Coie 


A memory of Solferino. By J. Henry Dunant. Washington, D.C.: American Red 
Cross, 1940. $0.50. 

Italia e Francia in Tunisia (1878-1939). By F. Caratuccto. Rome: “Quaderni,” 1939. 
Pp. 71. L. 5. 

Von Bismarck zum Weltkrieg. By Ericn BRANDENBURG. New rev. ed. Leipzig: Kip- 
penberg, 1939. Pp. 649. Rm. 14. 

Die grosse Politik Delcassés. Frankreichs Kampf um die Vorherrschaft in Europa. By 
Ernst Epuarp Bercer. Essen: Essener Verlags-Anstalt, 1939. Pp. 213. Rm. 
4.50. 

Searchlight on German Africa: the diaries and papers of Dr. W. Ch. Regendanz. A study 
in colonial ambitions. By F. W. Pick, with a foreword by G. P. Goocu. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1939. Pp. 178. 5s. 


This little book, written from hitherto unknown sources, tells the ‘‘inside”’ story of 
the Agadir crisis of 1911. Dr. Regendanz was a member of the German civil service who 
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took a year’s leave of absence to become managing director of the Hamburg-Marokko- 
Gesellschaft founded by the banker Max Warburg. On June 18, 1911, he was summoned 
to the German foreign office by Zimmermann, the undersecretary, and had explained 
to him the plan to send German warships to Agadir, Mogador, and Saffi with the object 
of occupying the southern coast of Morocco and thus obtaining a Faustpfand for the 
coming negotiations with France; Germany hoped to keep the coast for herself or to 
obtain compensation in the French Congo. Regendanz’ first job was to get Hamburg 
firms to sign petitions to the foreign office demanding protection—but without letting 
the firms see the text of the document! He secured eleven signatures, but one firm 
signed five times under different names, and Warburg several times. This was the basis 
of the famous German communication to the powers on July 1, 1911. Actually, no 
German got to Agadir until July 4. When Regendanz himself finally reached Morocco, 
he soon discovered that the valley of the Sus was of no great value and that the Moroc- 
can chieftains would not rise against the French at the behest of Germany. Evidently 
the Grosse Politik did not tell the whole story of the Agadir crisis. 

Equally new is the story of Dr. Regendanz’ attempt to buy control of Nyassaland 
(Mozambique) in the spring of 1914. In 1891 the Portuguese government had entrusted 
practically all its sovereign rights to the Companhia do Nyassa, but this company did 
nothing to develop the country and allowed a British company, called Nyassa Consoli- 
dated Limited, to acquire 218,390 of its 436,530 shares. On May 28, 1914, Regendanz, 
operating through a Dutch broker, bought the British company’s holdings with secret 
funds of the German foreign office. The transaction, which was apparently known to the 
British government, was thus intended as the first step toward implementing the Anglo- 
German convention concerning the Portuguese colonies initiated on October 20, 1913, 
but not yet signed. There is no reference to this affair in British documents on the origins 
of the war. The outbreak of war in August, 1914, ended the matter, for the shares had 
not been delivered to the Dutch intermediary. After the war Regendanz tried vainly 
to take up the threads. Ironically enough, he has now fled from Germany and become a 
British subject. 


Mezhdunarodnye othosheniya v epoku imperilizma. Dolzumenty is arkhivov tsarkogo i ver- 
mennogo pravitelsty 1878-1917 {International relations in the epoch of imperialism. 
Documents from the archives of the imperial and provisional governments]. Edited 
by the Commission ror THE PUBLICATION OF DocuMENTS ON THE Epocu or Im- 
PERIALISM. Vol. XX, Part I, 14 May—13 August 1912. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 
1939. Pp. 482. 

Der Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. By ALFRED VON WEGERER. 2 vols. Hamburg: Hanseat- 
ische Verlagsanstalt, 1939. Rm. 32. 

Um die russische Mobilmachung. By Hans Hatumann. (“‘Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,” edited by Fritz Kern and Hans 
HALLMANN, No. 43.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1939. Pp. 176. Rm. 6. 


This treatise continues the vehemently revisionist tradition which has characterized 
Professor Kern’s seminar for many years. The body of the work shows little influence of 
Nazi control of scholarship. In an introduction Professor Hallmann does make his bow 
to the new Germany. He opines that the Munich conference of September, 1938, stands 
out in bold contrast to the old diplomacy. In 1914 bourgeois society stopped on dead 
center and went down in the Great War. Before publication (April 30, 1939), however, 
Dr. Hallmann had to tone down his enthusiasm for Munich methods with the qualifica- 
tion that statesmen were prone to forget the lessons of history. He warns against 
Einkreisungspolitik, for the Fiihrerstaat of the twentieth century has little in common 
with the Germany of Emperor William. 

The book gives a day-by-day description of the Russian mobilization: in Part I, 
Germany’s reactions; in Part II, those of France. The villain in this story of eight days, 
as told by Hallmann, was the French ambassador in St. Petersburg, Paléologue. He 
took his cue from the French president’s toast to peace ‘‘dans la force, I"honneur et la 
dignité.”” Paléologue’s efforts in St. Petersburg were directed toward instigating and 
encouraging Russian resistance to all efforts to compromise with Austria. He strength- 
ened the changeable Sazonov and the wavering tsar. If his dispatches are disappointing 
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to the searcher for truth, the reason is that this artist of diplomatic correspondence re- 
corded, omitted, and falsified with a definite plan. His objective was to prevent any in- 
terference with the determination in St. Petersburg to mobilize the army and to prevent 
in other European capitals the circulation of information by French diplomats which 
might have compromised Russia's diplomatic game. German diplomats were babes in 
the woods. Their efforts were directed toward gaining prestige and preserving world- 
peace, which Hallmann accepts as legitimate enough—although he considered Poin- 
caré’s toast of similar import reprehensible. German foreign office officials and the am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg were incompetent to deal with the problems confronting them 
in a day of advancing democracy, alliances, and Russian preparedness. In Berlin there 
was a failure to understand the crisis. German ambassadors were treated as agents 
rather than as equals, and they failed to report accurately. This was particularly true 
of Pourtalés, who was too much like a grandee of the seventeenth century to cope with 
the Entente diplomats of 1914. All this is not new. An old thesis has been repeated 
with citations from the latest published sources. 
J. Westey HorrMann 
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Deadtsat pyat lyet pervoy mirovoy imperialisticheskoy voyny 1914-1918 gg. Kratky uka- 
zatel literatury (Twenty-five years after the first world imperialist war, 1914-18. A 
short guide to the literature]. By V. ALtman. Moscow: Institut bibliografii, 1939. 
Pp. 16. 40k. 

Mirovaya voyna 1914-1918 gg. [The world war 1914-18]. By F. M. Boropin. Moscow: 
Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 72. 30k. 
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livre, 1939. Pp. 348. Fr. 18. 
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naar de graven van den IJzer,”’ 1939. Pp. 101. Fr. 5. 

Les grandes heures de la guerre. By GENERAL Morpacg. Vol. III, 1916-Verdun. Paris: 
Plon, 1939. Fr. 10. 

L’escadrille Lafayette (avril 1916—janvier 1918). By G. Tuenautt. Paris: Hachette, 
1939. Fr. 22. 

Oberste Heeresleitung und Reichsleitung, 1914-1918. By Erwin Direnpercer. Berlin: 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1939. Pp. 147. Rm. 6.50. 

“ostochno-Prusskaya operatsiya. (Sbornik dokumentov) [The East Prussian campaign. 
(A collection of documents)]. Edited by the GENERAL Starr. Moscow: Voenizdat, 
1939. Pp. 612. 15r. 

Documents on the Russian invasion of East Prussia early in 1914. 

La grande guerra sul fronte orientale dal Baltico al Mar Nero. By TENENTE COLONELLO 
CrsarE Retsou. (‘Storia dell’arte militare moderna.”’) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1939. 
Pp. 534. L. 30. 

Izgnaniye germanskikh okkupantov iz Kryma 1918 g. [The expulsion of the German army 
of occupation from the Crimea, 1918]. By B. Votrson. Simferopol: Krasny Krym, 
1939. Pp. 60. Ir. 50k. 

Perish by the sword. By R. Ernest Dupuy. Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service Publish- 
ing Co., 1939. Pp. 302. $2.50. 

The Czechoslovak anabasis in Russia and Siberia, 1918-20, and the American sup- 
porting campaigns. 

Zeebryuggskaya operatsiya [The raid on Zeebrugge]. By P. Traynin. Moscow: Voen- 
morizdat, 1939. Pp. 104. @r. 45k. 
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Die Stellungnahme der ‘‘ Times’’ zur deutschen Kolonialfrage wihrend des Weltkrieges. By 
GorTtTFRIED SCHMALZHAUER. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 88. Rm. 3. 

The Fourteen Points and the Treaty of Versailles. By G. M. GatHorNE-Harpy. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 40. 
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The world since 1914. By ConsvELo LanosaM. 4th ed. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1940. Pp. 1024. $3.75. 


The new feature of this edition is the addition of a Part IV, entitled ““The road to 
another war,” which covers the story from 1935 to September, 1939. Also the bibliog- 
raphy has been brought up to date. 


Pio XI ¢ la sua eredita pontificale. By Lura1 SALVATORELLI. Turin: Einaudi, 1939. Pp. 
259. L. 12. 

Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (1789-1938). By A. J. GRANT and Har- 
oLp TEMPERLEY. 5th ed. New York: Longmans, 1939. Pp. 700. $4.00. 


Up to page 541 this edition remains practically the same as the fourth (1932) and 
remains also one of the most interestingly written textbooks in the field. After that 
point, which brings the story up to the Peace Conference of Paris, revisions come fast, 
because the authors, in dealing with the execution of the settlements of 1919-20, carry 
the narrative down to the end of 1938. What happened in the Saar, the Rhineland, 
Austria, Sudetenland, Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere since 1932 necessitated a number 
of changes in, or additions to, the text. Nevertheless, the book remains primarily a 
diplomatic history. Cultural and socia! history receive almost no attention, and more 
space is given to events like the Crimean War than to developments within the Second 
Empire. The authors did not take full advantage of their opportunity to remedy this 
one-sidedness; but a good discussion of socialism from Marx to Lenin by Mr. Raymond 
Postgate, and of the rise of fascism and naziism, has been added to make up for previous 
neglect. The last chapter (20 pages) is devoted to the Sudeten crisis. That is not only 
another example of the author’s lack of historical perspective (all the Balkan crises from 
the formation of the Balkan League to Sarajevo receive only 16 pages) but it also con- 
tains statements that are of doubtful fitness in a college textbook. If Professor Temper- 
ley had lived to witness the declaration of war by England on Germany, he would, per- 
haps, have regretted this revelation of parti pris (pp. 685-86): ‘The Ukraine is, in Ger- 
man eyes, a perfectly legitimate object of ambition, and it is historically true that a great 
and powerful state must expand somewhere. . . . . The idea that a nation, so rich in man 
power, in scientific knowledge and in human energy as Germany, can be penned within 
a cage, ought to be dismissed as absurd.” If writers of historical textbooks must specu- 
late about “‘oughts,”’ they should at least be gracious enough to indicate that the British 
colonies are as “‘legitimate’’ a field for expansion “‘in German eyes’”’ as the Ukraine. 


Unfinished victory. By Artuur Bryant. London: Macmillan, 1940. 8s. 6d. 
The German defeat of 1918 and the years that followed. 


An introduction to world economic history since the Great War. By J. P. Day. New York: 

Macmillan, 1940. $1.15. 

The three dictators. By Frank Owen. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 266. 7s. 6d. 
Italy. By C. Pewuizzt1. (“Ambassadors at large,”’ edited by E. H. Carr.) New York: 

Longmans, 1939. Pp. 223. $2.00. 

The author of this volume is unusually well qualified to write on fascist Italy. Be- 
sides the fact that he has been for many years professor of the Italian language and 
literature in University College, London, the author is a widely known journalist, hav- 
ing been since 1922 a collaborator of Mussolini’s Popolo d'Italia and since 1929 of the 
Corriere de la sera. Besides, he has long since occupied himself with fascism. He is the 
author of Problemi e realta de fascismo (1924), Gli spiriti de la vigilia: Carlo Michelstaed- 
ter, Giovanni Boine, Renato Serra (1924), and Fascismo-aristocrazia (1925). Professor 
Pellizzi’s Italy contains a wealth of information on the essential facts and general ideas 
and problems that the average cultured person needs to know about fascist Italy and the 
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whys and wherefores of her national and international policies. Whether the author is 
discussing the origin and rise of fascism or Italy’s problems as a “‘have-not’’ power, or 
whether he is considering the League’s sanctions against Italy and how the “‘stupid”’ 
policy of both England and France led to the “‘axis,’’ the reader must always bear in 
mind that Professor Pellizzi is presenting only the Italian viewpoint; he is, as it were, 
Mussolini’s spokesman for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon world. The author, like a 
good many other Italians, feels that France in particular and England to a lesser extent 
are responsible for the attitude and outlook Mussolini has taken in recent world-affairs. 
However, considering that the English-speaking world has been sadly misinformed on 
the Italian point of view concerning most of the domestic and foreign policies of Mus- 
solini, the book fills a real need. Naturally, even Professor Pellizzi’s own countrymen 
may contest many of the views which he presents. Professor Carr, the editor of the 
series, fully aware of this deficiency, hopes that the reader who feels that ‘‘one volume 
presents a partial and biased view of the international scene may find the necessary cor- 
rective in the other volumes,”’ which include France, England, Germany, Japan, and 
the U.S.S.R. 
Howarp R. Marraro 


Memo on the movies. By Win1rrep Jounston. Norman, Okla.: Co-operative Books, 
1940. $0.50. 
War propaganda in the movies, 1914-39. 


International security. By Benes, Artaur Feiter, Rusaton Couporn. 
(“Lectures on the Harris Foundation 1939,” edited by Water H.C. Laves.) Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 153. $2.00. 


These lectures, delivered at the University of Chicago in July, 1939, will illustrate 
for future historians the kind of expert guessing which preceded the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939. Dr. Bene, in three lectures devoted to the problem of collective se- 
curity, analyzed at length the Geneva Protocol of 1924 and the Locarno Pact of 1925 
and concluded that “‘all that has happened since 1931 could, of course, have been avoid- 
But, while convinced that “grave events’’ were approaching, he would not ‘‘proph- 
esy war’’; the only certainty, in his mind, was that dictatorships and democracies could 
not live together, and that, ‘“‘because dictatorships in history have always been tempo- 
rary regimes, they will fail’; his hope was that “the present crisis and chaos will last 
but a few years.” 

Mr. Feiler, formerly of the Frankfurter Zeitung and now of the New School for Social 
Research, warned the world against “‘making the same mistake in which many ‘progres- 
sive’ Germans persisted for many years,”’ that is, of refusing to take the revolutionary 
tendencies of the Nazis seriously. Entitling his lecture ‘“‘Farewell to security,” he de- 
clared that National Socialism was striving for ‘‘aggression for the sake of aggression, 
expansion for the sake of expansion, domination for the sake of domination, and power 
for the sake of power.”’ But he insisted that the Nazis are not Germany, “only the de- 
stroyers of Germany,” and that “‘real’”’ Germany, while “invisible today,”’ still ‘‘sur- 
vives in the hearts of nameless men and women who have not surrendered to the bar- 
barism of their present rulers.” 

Professor Coulborn, of Atlanta University, an Englishman, rang the changes in his 
lecture, entitled ‘‘A farewell to leadership, 1919-39.’ The criticism of British policy, 
more especially since 1931, was devastating, Yet he expressed the hope and the belief 
that his country could “‘control Europe once more’’ and restore the Pax Britannica in 
the Mediterranean, Africa, the Near and Middle East—provided someone else would 
be “responsible for the rest of the world.”” That “someone,” in his eyes, must be the 
United States, which ‘“‘must demand that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand co- 
operate in the task.’’ Of the three speakers, Mr. Feiler seems to have come closest to 


being a good prophet. 


The secret services of Europe. By Rosert Boucarp. Translated by Ronap Les.iz- 
MELviLLE. London: Stanley Paul, 1940. Pp. 260. 16s. 

Warnings and predictions. By Viscount RotHerMerRE. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1939. Pp. 222. 5s. 
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The end of the armistice. By G. K. Cuesterton. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1940. 
$2.50. 
A collection of articles written between 1918 and 1933. 


Let the record speak. By Dorotny Tuompson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. Pp. 
408. $2.75. 


Let the record speak is a collection of Miss Thompson’s syndicated articles, broad- 
casts, and speeches covering the period from May, 1936, to May, 1939. These contribu- 
tions consist of comments upon events that have just transpired and prophecies of the 
near future. Their journalistic quality is of a high order; the penetration of her analysis 
is surprisingly accurate, and her interpretation on the whole is correct. The volume pos- 
sesses the aroma of an ensuing conflict. It is the reaction of an intelligent and whole- 
some individual. Miss Thompson confesses that her columns and broadcasts “‘were 
written under the pressure of news,’’ and she would no doubt agree with Seneca that 
‘tin the constancy and crowd of events nothing is certain save the past.’’ Some of her 
subject matter, therefore, cannot escape questionable authenticity. Furthermore, she 
admits that she has adhered to ‘“‘a few fundamental convictions”’ in formulating her arti- 
cles. Since history cannot be written from the angle of preconceived theses, these arti- 
cles cannot safely be used as a source of information or as disinterested interpretation. 
Miss Thompson has much in common with the historian Treitschke, who infused per- 
sonal enthusiasm into his writing, which made it stimulating and inspirational rather 
than instructional. In 1864 he admitted to Sybel: ‘‘I grow too easily excited.’ Miss 
Thompson might well make a similar confession to her boon companion, should she try 
to write history. Thus, on page 211, in interpreting the Munich agreement of 1938, she 
says: ‘““Germany will rule from the North to the Black Sea... .. ” Already that pre- 
diction seems very doubtful if Joseph Stalin is to be taken at all seriously. On page 50 
she undoubtedly speaks with too much authority when she writes: “‘Moscow is washing 
its hands of revolutionary communism in other countries.’’ On page 354 she prophesied 
that, if England refused an alliance with Russia, “. . . . the Nazis will be on the Black 
Sea soon and France and England will be next on the program.’ Such sweeping gen- 
eralizations and a number of others are interesting, but few historians would trust them 
as statements of fact. Most of her articles are well-deserved attacks upon Hitler and 
Hitlerism, but these do not give a balanced picture of Germany. Even now there is the 
unspectacular, conservative, and moderate element in the Reich. Let the record speak 
does not constitute the main course of history but rather its seasoning. 


Victor L. ALBJERG 


War is not inevitable. By Various Writers. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1940. Pp. 299. $1.50. 

Papers delivered in a symposium in Geneva in August, 1938. 

Dokumentarische Zeit-Chronik 1938. By Hetnricu ScuLecut and Ericn LANGEN- 
BUCHER. (‘Die kleinen Biicher der Rose.’’) Ebenhausen: Langewiesche-Brandt, 
1939. Pp. 86. Rm. 1.20. 

France and Munich: before and after the surrender. By ALEXANDER WertTH. New York: 
Harper, 1939. Pp. 447. $2.50. 

Through the diplomatic looking-glass. Immediate origins of the war in Europe. By OLIVER 
Benson. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. Pp. 240. $2.00. 
The storm breaks. A panorama of Europe and the forces that have wrecked its peace. By 

Freperick T. BircHautyt. New York: Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 366. $3.00. 

Europe and the German question. By F. W. Foerster. New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1940. $3.00. 


Written before the outbreak of the present war by a German whose unorthodox 
ideas earned him imprisonment under William II. 


Aus dem Ersten ins Dritte Reich. Deutsche Ringen um den bihmischen Raum. By ApAt- 
BERT ForsTREUTER. Edited by GauLeireR Rupoir JunG. Berlin: Weller, 1939. 
Pp. 359. Rm. 16.80. 
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The paths that led to war. By Jonn Macxintosx. London: Blackie, 1940. Pp. 375. 
10s. 6d. 

Deutschland und England. Ein weltgeschichtliches Bild. By Karu ALEXANDER VON 
Mitier. Berlin: Ahnenerbe-Stiftung-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 47. Rm. 1. 

Wir erinnern uns... . Britenpolitik vor 25 Jahren und heute. By Ernst GRAF REVENT- 
Low. Edited by Karu Scuarpina. Berlin: Klieber, 1939. Pp. 134. Rm. 2. 

Il mondo fra la pace e la guerra. By Carvo Scuanzer. Milan: Garzanti, 1939. L. 30. 

Deutschland und Russland im Wandel der europédischen Biindnisse. By BERNHARD 
ScHwWERTFEGER. Hanover: Sponholtz, 1939. Pp. 72. Rm. 1.25. 

What Germany forgot. By James T. SHoTWELL. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 152. 
$1.50. 

How war came. By Raymonp Gram Swina. New York: Norton, 1939. Pp. 211. $2.00. 
The text of radio broadcasts made between March, 1939, and the outbreak of 

war. 

Wie kam es zum Kriege 1939. By Witnetm Ziecier. (‘‘Reclams Universal-Biblio- 
thek,”’ No. 7740.) Leipzig: Reclam, 1939. Pp. 77. Rm. 0.75. 

Documents diplomatiques, 1938-1939: piéces relatives aux événements et aux négociations 
qui ont précédé Vouverture des hostilités entre ' Allemagne d'une part, la Pologne, la 
Grande-Bretagne et le France d’autre part. Published by the MinisTERE DES AFFAIRES 
ETRANGERES. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1939. English translation: The French 
yellow book. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. Pp. 419. $2.50. 

Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges. Published by the AuswArticEs Amt. Berlin: 
Reichsdruckerei, 1939. Pp. 344. 

The second German White Book, containing 482 documents. 

Official documents concerning Polish-German and Polish -Soviet relations, 1938-1939. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1939. 5s. 

The White Book published by the Polish government in exile, now estabiished at 

Angers, France. 
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Marimilian I. Der Traum von der Weltmonarchie. By Eruarp Breitner. Bremen: 
Schiinemann, 1939. Pp. 403. Rm. 5.50. 

Eugenio di Savoia. By A. Tasson1 Estense. Milan: Garzanti, 1939. Pp. 224. L. 12. 

Die Mutter und die Kaiserin. Briefe der Maria Theresia an ihre Kinder und Vertraute. 
Edited by Cart Rotne. Berlin: Hugo, 1939. Pp. 431. Rm. 7.50. 

Conrad von Hotzendorf. Soldat und Mensch. By Auacust URBANSKI VON OsTRYMIECZ. 
Graz: Moser, 1939. Pp. 364. Rm. 5.60. 

Der Einfluss der Juden in der dsterreichischen Sozialdemokratie. By AURELIA GERLACH. 
Vienna: Braumiiller, 1939. Pp. 201. Rm. 5.80. 

Deutschisterreichs Wanderschaft und Heimkehr. By Max Hitpepert Boru. Essen: 
Essener Verlags-Anstalt, 1939. Pp. 246. Rm. 2.50. 

Das Ende Osterreichs. Aus der k. u. k. Monarchie ins Dritte Reich. By Max DacnaveR 
Berlin: Weller, 1939. Pp. 236. Rm. 16.80. 

IL’ Autriche souffrante. By P. Cuatmtet. Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1939. Fr. 12. 

Papers and documents relating to the foreign relations of Hungary. Published by the 
Royat Hunearian Ministry or Foreign Arrarrs. Collected and edited by 
Francis DeAk and Dezsé UsvAry. Vol. I, 1919-1920. Budapest: Royal Hun- 
garian University Press; New York: Columbia University Press, International Doc- 
uments Service, 1939. Pp. xxii+1100. $5.00. 
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My campaign for Hungary. By Viscount Rotrnermere. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1939. 5s. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Bohemia: an historical sketch. By Count Franz von Lt'rzow. Introduction by T. G. 
Masaryk. Revised and extended by H. A. Prenier. (““Everyman’s library.’’) 
New York: Dutton, 1939. Pp. 379. 90 cents. 


Since 1896, when it first appeared, Liitzow’s Bohemia has been rightly accepted as 
the best history of that country in English. In its original form it carried the story to the 
early period of the Thirty Years’ War. For the first ‘“‘Everyman’s”’ edition (1910) Liit- 
zow substituted a chapter covering the period from ca. 1620 to ca. 1879 for a chapter on 
Bohemian literature. In the present edition H. A. Piehler has added twenty pages, con- 
tinuing the story from 1879 to May, 1939. Four helpful maps have also been added. 
We thus have in convenient form a complete history of the lands of the Bohemian 
crown, without Slovakia and Ruthenia. But it must be remarked that the present work 
is not a “revision”’ of Liitzow’s sketch. The same plates have evidently been used for 
pages 1-349. Serious typographical errors in the previous edition have not been touched. 
Mr. Piehler’s short chapter is apparently based on chapters xii-xv of Krofta’s Short his- 
tory of Czechoslovakia (1934). Faute de mieux, such an accumulative work may be usable; 
but there is need for a thorough revision of the whole work, with particular attention to 
an adjustment of proportion and emphasis by someone conversant with recent Czech 
— Sudeten German historiography. The subject is too important to be treated so care- 
essly. 

S. Harrison THomMson 
Prag in der deutschen Geschichte. Edited by Cart Procuaska. Prague: Czerny, 1939. 


Pp. 71. Rm. 1.50. 


Der tschechische Weg. Vom Erwachen zur Selbstbesinnung. By WiLHELM MULLER. 
Munich: Deutscher Volksverlag, 1939. Pp. 255. Rm. 3.50. 

Bene’ of Czechoslovalcia. By Goprrey Liss. London: Allen & Unwin, 1940. Pp. 303. 
8s. 6d. 

Republic for a day. By Micuar., Wincu. London: Hale, 1939. Pp. 286. 12s. 6d. 
The Ukrainian nationalist movement in Ruthenia. 


FRANCE 


Bulletin philologique historique (jusqu’d 1715). Published by the Mrnistére DE L’ Epv- 
CATION NATIONALE. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1939. Pp. 512. Fr. 100. 

Anne de Bretagne, femme de Charles VIII. By Avauste Baty. Paris: Editions de 
France, 1939. Fr. 25. 

Caterina de’ Medici (1519-1589). By I. Luzzarr1. Milan: Garzanti, 1939. Pp. 437. 
L. 20. 

That Frenchman, John Calvin. By Ropert WitrieLp Mives. New York: Revell, 1940. 
Pp. 221. $1.75. 

Premiers ouvriers de Nouvelle-France. By Lton Povutrer. Montreal: Le messager 
Canadien, 1940. 

Frontenac and the Jesuits. By JEAN DELANGLEZ. Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History, 
1940. $3.20. 

Lady-in-waiting: the romance of Lafayette and Aglaé de Hunolstein. By Louis Gort- 
SCHALK. (Institut francais de Washington.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
Pp. 137. $2.25. 


There is more here than meets the eye. Suggesting, possibly, a court trifle or aristo- 
cratic scandal, this modest title introduces not only a romance of some mystery but also 
a romance of scholarship and a contribution to historical knowledge. Strands of coin- 
cidence reaching from distant Clermont-Ferrand to the Anderson Galleries of New York 
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and to the John Carter Brown Library of Providence are brought together with imagina- 
tion and alert intelligence. Evidence from thirteen manuscript letters of an autograph 
collection is applied to the myth of Lafayette and to the problem of why he came to par- 
ticipate in the American Revolution. With beautiful workmanship Professor Gott- 
schalk has woven the content of these letters into a piece of excellent prose and most 
readable history. Would that more of our documents and their provenance could be so 
interestingly and effectively presented! The letters were written by Aglaé de Barban- 
tane, Comtesse de Hunolstein, to Ivan Ivanovitch Shuvalov, a former “‘Pompadour”’ of 
the Tsarina Elizabeth and later grand chamberlain to Catherine II. They establish the 
identity of Aglaé, once a mystery in the background of Lafayette’s career, and they 
strengthen a conclusion which Mr. Gottschalk reached in his Lafayette comes to America, 
to the effect that unrequited love played “‘at least a negative part in determining him to 
go to America.”’ Aglaé’s story “‘helps to complete and correct”’ our biographical records 
of both John Paul Jones and Lafayette; from it may also be gleaned ‘‘some idea of life 
among the great French aristocracy before its collapse during the Revolution.’ An ap- 
pendix reproduces complete transcripts of Aglaé’s letters to Shuvalov, of three which 
she wrote to John Paul Jones, and of what is, so far as is known, Lafayette’s last letter 
to Aglaé. 
LauRENCE B. Packarp 


Marie-Antoinette, femme de Louis XVI. By René Benjamin. Paris: Editions de 
France, 1939. Fr. 25. 

Frantsuzskaya burzhuaznaya revolyutsiya 1789-1794 gg. [The French bourgeois revolu- 
tion, 1789-94]. By A. Ko.tprnsKaya. Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1939. Pp. 192. 3r. 25k. 
A French-Russian glossary takes up thirty-six pages. 

789. L’an I de laliberté. By A. Sosout. Paris: E.S.I., 1939. Fr. 25. 

The réle of the priest on the Parisian stage during the French Revolution. By KENNETH N. 
McKee. (“Johns Hopkins studies in romance literatures and languages,” Vol. 
XXXVI.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. 126. $1.25. 


In the interpretation of the theater, as of other sources, it is difficult to distinguish 
between reflections of public opinion and active propaganda. Mr. McKee, presenting 
the evidence of 127 cited plays and of reviews in the contemporary press, gives us reason 
to believe that opinion in Paris during the Revolution was not fundamentally anti- 
Catholic. The simple curé remained a favorite character, until 1792, with those very 
playgoers who applauded propagandist exaggerations of rich prelates and hypocritical 
monks. Even Collot d’Herbois, professional playwright and later one of the most vio- 
lent Terrorists, gave a benevolent presentation of the clergy in 1790. By 1792, as may 
be seen in the work of another future Terrorist, Ronsin, there was more sweeping de- 
nunciation of religion. The year 1793, opening with a cycle of Papesse Jeanne plays, 
abounded in irreligious diatribes, which the author believes were both written and wit- 
nessed by a small radical minority. It is to be wished that, in treating the attitude of the 
Terrorist authorities toward the radicalism of dramatists, the author had distinguished 
more clearly between the Hebertist and the Robespierrist elements. He finds that anti- 
clericalism on the stage began to decline early in 1794 but does not fully elucidate the 
connection of this fact with the increasing ascendancy of the Committee of Public 
Safety and the later phases of the Terror. The book, however, is an excellent study of 
high value for two important problems: public opinion and propaganda during the 
Revolution and the relation between the Revolution and Christianity. 
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militare moderna.) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1939. Pp. 376. L. 30. 

General feldmarschall Freiherr von Loé (1828-1908). By tm Kisxy. Euskirchen: 

Herbelsheimer, 1939. Rm. 1.50. 

Die Politik des Zweiten Reiches, 1870-1918. By Hans Loumeyer. 2 vols. Berlin: Neff, 

1939. Pp. 1130. Rm. 20. 

Brandenburg-preussische Standeserhihungen und Gnadenakte fiir die Zeit 1873-1918. By 

ALBRECHT FREIHERR VON Houwa.p. Giorlitz: Starke, 1939. Pp. 235. Rm. 24. 

Die Anfiinge der deutschen Kolonial-Zentralverwaltung. By Evcen Kaper. Wiirzburg: 

Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 168. Rm. 4.80. 

Bilanz der Jahre. Aus dem Leben eines deutschen Rechtsanwalts. By Ernst HEINRICH 

WitHeELm Meyer. Essen: Essener Verlags-Anstalt, 1939. Pp. 334. Rm. 5. 

In Weimar als preussischer Gesandter. Ein Buch der Erinnerungen an deutschen Fiirsten- 

hife, 1894-1897. By Lupwie Rascupav. Berlin: Mittler, 1959. Pp. 191. Rm. 4.50. 
History of Germany. By HerMANN Prnnow. Translated by M. R. Brartsrorp. With 

an outline of recent events by H. A. Presier. (““Everyman’s library.’’) New York: 

Dutton, 1939. Pp. 463. 90 cents. 

The one significant revision made in this ‘““‘Everyman’s”’ edition of Pinnow’s History 
of Germany is that the last chapter of Pinnow’s original book has been dropped and an 
outline of events since the outbreak of the German revolution of 1918 has been added. 
This outline is a terse compilation by H. A. Piehler, done with commendable accuracy 
and freedom from bias, and covers events up to the remilitarization of the Rhinelands by 
the Nazi state. The omitted chapter was called ‘‘On the way to constitutional unifica- 
tion.”’ It treated events only up to the conference of German states in Berlin in 1928 
where, so Pinnow believed, evidence was produced of the desire and ability of the Ger- 
man people to achieve national unity by constitutional means. In a word, in this last 
chapter Pinnow interpreted the political actions of the first decade after the war in Ger- 
many out of a strong belief in the reality and efficacy of German democracy. Conse- 
quently, Pinnow failed to see or to place any importance on the threat to German de- 
mocracy from early National Socialist agitation. Thus his interpretation may be a seri- 
ous delusion, or else it may still be valuable evidence that the Nazi state is, with all its 
serious consequences, merely a crisis manifestation which, in spite of superficial reliance 
on Germany attitudes, represents an abuse of these attitudes and so cannot be a lasting 
expression of them. At all events, it appears as though the caution which has advised 
the omission of Pinnow’s last chapter has also deprived the book of some of its flavor. 
It would seem worth while to consider the advisability of restoring it, perhaps with an 
introductory note to the concluding review by Mr. Pichler. 

O. Mantuey-Zorn 


Die erste Regierung der Sozialdemokratie in Deutschland (und die Ereignisse in Berlin) 
von 9. November 1918 bis zur Nationalversammlung. By GEorG KuinGMANN. (‘‘Ber- 
liner Studien zur neueren Geschichte,” No. 16.) Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 67. 


Rm. 2.10. 

Kampf um Oberschlesien, 1921. By MANFRED VON KILuiINGER. Leipzig: Hase & Koeh- 
ler, 1939. Pp. 126. Rm. 2.85. 

Franz von Papen. By H. W. Bioop-Ryan. London: Rich & Cowan, 1939. Pp. 320. 
18s. 

Mit Adolf Hitler auf Festung Landsberg. By Hans KaLLenBacn. Munich: Kress & 
Hornung, 1939. Pp. 216. Rm. 2.85. 
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The voice of destruction. By HERMANN RavuscuninG. New York: Putnams, 1940. Pp. 
295. $2.75. 
A report of confidential conversations with Hitler, 1932-34, when the author was 
president of the Danzig senate. 
Le suicide de la république allemande. By Grora Bernuarp. (‘“‘Europe.’’) Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1939. Pp. 516. Fr. 18. 
Inside the Gestapo. By Hansstrcen Kornter. London: Pallas Publishing Co., 1940. 
10s. 6d. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


An inventory of the historical monuments in the city of Oxford. Prepared by the Royau 
Commission ON Historica, Monuments. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1939. 
21s. 

The Church of England. By Herspert Henstey Henson. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 264. $2.50. 

Deeds which should not pass away. By LieuTENANT-COLONEL F. E. Wuirron. London: 
Blackwood, 1939. 8s. 6d. 

A collection of military historical sketches. 


The Knights of the Garter, 1348-1939. By Epmunp H. Fetitowes. (“Historical mono- 
graphs relating to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor.”’) London: S.P.C.K., 1940. Pp. 
114. 6s. 

The City of London livery companies. By Bryan Pontirex. London: Methuen, 1940. 
Pp. 101. 6s. 

The history of local government in Manchester. By AntTHUR REDFORD and INA StaFroRD 
Russeuu. Vol. I, Manor and township. London: Longmans, 1940. Pp. 408. 21s. 
This volume carries the history down to 1838, the year in which the municipal char- 

ter was granted. 

A history of Worcestershire agriculture and rural evolution. By R. C. Gaut. Worcester: 
Littlebury, 1940. 15s. 

A family history, 1410-1688. The Wyndhams of Norfolk and Somerset. By H. A. Wynp- 
HAM. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 

Catherine of Aragon. By Francesca CLAREMONT. New York: Ryerson Press, 1940. 
Pp. 294. $3.75. 

La réforme en Angleterre. By Gustave Constant. Paris: Alsatia, 1939. Pp. 625. Fr. 
65. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Dorotuy Murr. London: Blackie, 1939. 2s. 6d. 

Christopher Marlowe. A biographical and critical survey. By F.S. Boas. New Y 7k: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. 

The story of Anne Whateley and William Sharpere. By W1t1AM Ross. London: Hoi. ies, 
1940. Pp. 231. 7s. 6d. 

Sir John Yorke of Nidderdale, 1566-1634. By CuristopHer Howarp. London: Sheed 
& Ward, 1939. Pp. 71. 3s. 6d. 


This slight volume presents a lively sketch of Sir John Yorke, a prominent York- 
shire Catholic, supplemented by an appendix containing an equally entertaining account 
of Sir Stephen Procter, his lifelong Protestant enemy. Sir John is known chiefly for his 
trial before the Court of Star Chamber, which found him guilty of allowing a scandalous 
interlude to be enacted at his home. Sir Stephen, a parvenu and monopolist, was re- 
sponsible for the trial as revenge for a bitter feud in which the two had long been en- 
gaged. If any conclusion were to be drawn from the book, it would be that Sir John’s 
religion was less the cause of his misfortune than the quarrelsome nature of his Protestant 
neighbor. The author, however, seems less interested in drawing conclusions than in 
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making as vivid as possible his “‘small corner of the history of recusancy.”” His material 
is drawn mainly from the records of the Court of Star Chamber. By paraphrasing and 
quoting generously he presents a variety of revealing details concerning the life of the 
Yorkshire Catholics. There is little comment—no padding. One wishes for more elabo- 
ration than the author presents. Particularly is this true in the beginning, where names 
and family connections become confusing. Better arrangement also would clarify the 
narrative. The bibliography lists only unpublished sources; but the notes, collected at 
the back of the book, cite other references. Both seem entirely adequate. In general, 
the work is not only creditably done but interesting and worth while. 
ELeANoR GopFrREY 


Archbishop Laud, 1573-1645. By H. R. Trevor-Rorer. London: Macmillan, 1940. 
21s. 

Milton in chancery. By J. Mitton Frencu. New York: Modern Language Associa- 
tion, 1940. Pp. 428. $4.00. 
New material on the life of the poet and his father. 


Newton. By Joun DovGaty. London: Blackie, 1939. 2s. 6d. 

Maria di Modena regina d’Inghliterra. By V. Capece GALEota Zuccout. Milan: Ces- 
china, 1939. Pp. 200. L. 15. 

The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By GLapys Scott Tuomson. London: Cape, 
1940. 15s. 

Lady Nithsdale and her family. By Henrretta TayLter. London: Lindsay Drummond, 
1939. Pp. 301. 15s. 
Winifrede Lady Nithsdale (1672-1749), a member of the Jacobite nobility. 


The life of Mrs. Godolphin. By Joun Evetyn. Edited by Harriet Sampson. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 282. $3.50. 
County of Buckingham: calendar to the sessions records. Edited by WiLL1AM LE Harpy 
and Grorrrey LL. Reckitt. Vol. III, 1705-1712. Aylesbury: Crouch, 1939. 10s. 
A voyage to Cacklogallinia, with a description of the religion, policy, customs and manners 
of that country. By Capratn SAMUEL Brunt. Reproduced from the original edition, 
1727, with an introduction by Marsorte Nicotson. Published for the Facsimile 
Text Society. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xv+167. $2.20. 
Those familiar with George I’s England will find amusement in identifying the tar- 
gets of Captain Brunt’s satire; but the pleasure of recognizing Sir Robert Walpole in a 
rooster and the Duchess of Kendal in a hen who should have been told about Lifebuoy is 
somewhat specialized. There is more to the book than that. Simply as entertainment, 
the Voyage has merit. The slave war and pirate cruise that precede the hero’s landing 
on Cacklogallinia are recounted with a Defoe-like practicality which is utterly convinc- 
ing. Those episodes are true. So, unless one makes a conscious effort, is the expedition to 
the moon. Captain Brunt and the pioneers of the stratosphere would understand each 
other perfectly. Anyone who habitually dines too well will feel at home in the night- 
mare events of the arrival on the moon. Only in the middle does the story drag. Cacklo- 
gallinia cannot compare with the islands Gulliver knew, nor can ‘‘Captain Brunt’s” pil- 
lory of human shortcomings vie with Swift’s. The former is too far from reality, the 
latter too topical. Its very topicality, however, will appeal to the reader of 1940. If, as 
seems quite possible, the V. oyage was written with an eye to the election of 1727, its 
time has come again. Once again men are worried over the concentration of power in 
one politician’s hands, and once again they distrust the stock market and its operators. 
The alignments are different today; our own Sir Robert Walpole is no friend to the stock 
manipulators. The world does move; but in nearly concentric circles. 
Exuiott Perkins 


The true Chesterfield. By Wiutu1arp Connexy. London: Cassell, 1939. Pp. 526. 15s. 
George Keate, Esq., eighteenth century English gentleman. By KatHryN GILBER Dapp. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. 184. 
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Montesquieu and English politics (1750-1800). By F. T. H. Fuetcner. New York: 

Longmans, 1939. Pp. 286. $4.50. 

Pointing out that the influence of Montesquieu upon France and the United States 
has been adequately studied, Mr. Fletcher, who is senior lecturer in French in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, has undertaken to consider the significance of Montesquieu’s 
thought and writings with particular reference to Great Britain. While he considers 
many minor writers, he is especially concerned with such leading names as Burke in the 
field of politics and the constitution, Blackstone in law, and Adam Smith in political 
economy; also, he devotes some attention to human geography, a science in which the 
celebrated French thinker was a pioneer. Mr. Fletcher modestly states that he ‘‘could 
have wished to be more deeply versed in those specialized studies—law, politics, politi- 
cal economy, etc.—into which this inquiry has led” him. However, he has read widely 
in the contemporary literature, both English and French, and reveals a familiarity with 
German. His analyses show care and keen discernment, and more than once he finds 
instances where those who made use of Montesquieu misunderstood him. Perhaps with 
excessive reiteration he succeeds in establishing his thesis that almost every writer and 
publicist between 1750 and 1800 owed much to the Esprit des lois and that not infre- 
quently—as in the case of Blackstone—the indebtedness amounted to plagiarism. Yet 
his admiration for Montesquieu does not prevent him from indicating a few places where 
he is hazy or misleading. 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Fletcher has mastered the material which he has studied, 
a more thorough familiarity with such subjects as legal history and political economy 
and a closer acquaintance with the results of modern scholarship would have enabled 
him to correct some eighteenth-century views which might leave a misleading impres- 
sion on the uninformed reader. For example, he states some contemporary views on 
fole-land and boc-land, which, if mentioned at all, should be supplemented by a note on 
the result of subsequent researches. While to a certain extent right in asserting that the 
criminal laws were too ferocious to be enforced, the reviewer might venture to state 
that he himself has endeavored to show that by the fiction of “‘benefit of clergy” milder 
punishments were substituted. Moreover, the Old Bailey Sessions Papers disclose that a 
relatively high degree of convictions were secured. In discussing the familiar question 
of taxation without representation, Mr. Fletcher could have learned from the late Ed- 
ward Channing’s findings that, in the case of tea, it was not so much the tax as the fact 
that the tea was handled by supporters of the government which aroused colonial re- 
sentment. His appraisal of Adam Smith’s indebtedness to Montesquieu is very reason- 
able, but he might have mentioned also the influence of the seventeenth-century writers 
on political eeonomy—Sir William Petty, Sir Josiah Child, and particularly Nicholas 
Barbon. It is curious that in mentioning a few of the suspected authors of the Letters 
of Junius he does not include Sir Philip Francis to whom he refers more than once in 
another connection. Also, the discussion of the Revolution of 1688 and the principle of 
hereditary succession (p. 246) is neither adequate nor wholly correct. In spite of these 
few adverse criticisms, this is an informing work written with knowledge and under- 
standing. 

ArTHUR Lyon Cross 


Letters from George III to Lord Bute, 1756-1766. Edited by Romney Sepewick. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1940. 18s. 

Horace Walpole’s correspondence with Madame du Deffand and Wiart. Edited by W. S. 
Lewis and Warren Huntine Saitu. 6 vols. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. $45. 

The Locks of Norbury. By the DucHEss or SERMONETA. London: Murray, 1940. 18s. 
A late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century family of obscure origin which built 

Norbury Park in Surrey. 

Charakter und Krise der britischen Weltpolitik. Das Zeitalter Grossbritanniens, 1789- 
1933. By WauTHER SCHEUNEMANN. Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1939. Pp. 
92. Rm. 1. 

Hertfordshire county records: calendar to the sessions records. Edited by WILLIAM LE 
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Harpy and Grorrrey LL. Reckirr. Vol. IX, 1799-1833. Hertford: Clerk of the 
Peace Office, 1939. 12s. 6d. 

The eve of Victorianism. Reminiscences of the years 1802 to 1834. By Emma Sopnta, 
Countess BrownLow. London: Murray, 1940. 6s. 
First published in 1868 and now reprinted. 

John Brunton’s book, 1812-1899. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1940. Pp. 164. $2.50. 
The memoirs of a British engineer, written for his grandchildren. 

The naughty Seymours: companions in folly and caprice. By Bernarp Fax. London: 
Hutchinson, 1940. 18s. 

Alerander Penrose Forbes. By Wiiu1aM Perry. London: S.P.C.K., 1940. Pp. 224. 
7s. 6d. 

i The Scottish bishop who was one of the leaders of the Oxford Movement in its early 
ys. 

Walter Bagehot. By Witu1aM Irvine. New York: Longmans, 1940. Pp. 284. $4.50. 

Figures of transition. A study of British literature at the end of the nineteenth century. By 
GRANVILLE Hicks. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 326. $2.50. 

Victorian snapshots. By Paut Martin. New York: Scribner’s, 1940. Pp. 87. $2.75. 
Photographs illustrating London life in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 

tury. 

From 1900 onward. By Apmirau Str Reoinatp Bacon. London: Hutchinson, 1939. 
Pp. 399. 21s. 
A sequel to A naval scrapbook and covering Admiral Bacon’s service in the British 

navy since 1900. 

Forty years in the limelight. By W. H. (Biti) Berry. London: Hutchinson, 1939. Pp. 
256. 10s. 6d. 
Memoirs of a musical comedy star. 

Life, laughter, and brass hats. By J. B. Boorn. London: Werner Laurie, 1939. Pp. 350. 
21s. 
Reminiscences of literary London in the early years of the twentieth century. 

Neville Chamberlain. By Derek WaALKER-Smitu. New York: Ryerson Press, 1940. 
Pp. 413. $3.75. 

Pages from the past. By H. A. L. Fisher. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 237. $3.50. 

Westering. By Row.anp Kenney. London: Dent, 1939. Pp. 364. 10s. 6d. 
Autobiography of a British civil servant who was a member of the mission to Poland 

in 1919. : 

The life of a painter. By Joun Lavery. London: Cassell, 1940. 18s. 

T. E. Lawrence. By Vyvyan Ricnarps. (‘‘Great lives.”’) London: Duckworth, 1939. 
Pp. 144. 2s. 

Something about a sailor. By Rear-Apmirav Sir Tuomas J. Spence Lyne. London: 
Jarrolds, 1939. Pp. 374. 18s. 


The memoirs of the first British naval officer since 1818 to reach commissioned rank 
from the lower deck. 


Scott of the Antarctic. A study in character. By Grorce Seaver. London: Murray, 
1940. 10s. 6d. 

Schottlandreisen im 18. Jahrhundert. Wie die Englinder die Hochlande sah. By HANNA 
Erzropt. (‘‘Anglistische Studien,” No. 1.) Berlin: Ebering, 1939. Pp. 121. Rm. 4.50. 
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IRELAND 


Irish cavalcade, 1550-1850. By M. J. MacManus. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 
$20. $3.00. 


Trish cavalcade is a compilation of several hundred brief excerpts from source mate- 
rials of Irish history. Some have been gleaned from state papers; others from contem- 
porary journals and newspapers. The large majority, however, have been extracted 
from historical accounts and memoirs, both English and Irish. A mention of the names 
of Camden, Spenser, Swift, Arthur Young, Edgeworth, Tone, Tom Moore, the Shelleys, 
Lord John Russell, Thackeray, Mitchel, and Queen Victoria will adequately represent 
variety and quality of the contents. Mr. MacManus has made a good selection, includ- 
ing some rare broadsides. Although the reviewer cannot subscribe to the claim that this 
book will provide the English reader with “such an outline of Ireland’s story as may help 
him to view the Anglo-Irish problem of to-day in the light of the past,”’ one does glimpse 
in this jigsaw the emergence of attitudes that have rendered common-sense under- 
standing between two peoples almost impossible and further proof that English-Irish 
relationships afford the sociologist a classic example of the sort of inflexibility of which 
the group mind is capable. 

Joun PoMFrret 
The Irish dramatic movement. By Una E.ies-Fermor. London: Methuen, 1939. 10s. 


6d. 
ITALY 

Storia d'Italia, dal tramontare al risorgere dell’ Impero. By A. Save.ut. Florence: San- 
soni, 1939. Pp. 690. L. 30. 

Lo stato saboudo nel Sacro Romano Impero. By G. Tasacco. Turin: Paravia, 1939. Pp. 
228. L. 28. 

L’Ospedale Maggiore di Milano e la storia del “‘Perdono.”” By Guiseppe CasTELLi. 
Milan: Ceschina, 1939. Pp. 175. L. 15. 

Aretino: scourge of princes. By Tuomas CaLtpecor Cuuss. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1940. $3.50. 

Pietro Aretino, the precursor of journalism. By ANGELO Sitvestri. New York: Colamco 
Press, 1940. 

Aurore. By Ezio Maria Gray. Milan: Aldo Garzanti, 1939. Pp. 259. L. 15. 

Essays on Antonio Cecchi, Francesco Carracciolo, Silvio Pellico, the Cairoli, and 

Carlo Borromeo. 

Nach Pavia. Pescara und die italienen Staaten, Sommer und Herbst, 1525. By Karu 
Branot. (“Berichte und Studien zur Geschichte Karls V,’’ No. 17.) Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1939. Pp. 231. Rm. 2.70. 

Fakhr Ad-Pin II principe del Libano e la corte di Toscana (1605-1635). By P. P. Caraut. 
Vol. Il. Rome: Regia accademia d'Italia, 1939. L. 50. 

Settecento veneziano. By G. DamErINI. (“‘Settecentesca.’’) Milan: Mondadori, 1939. 
Pp. 336. L. 20. 

11 1799 in Basilicata. By S.p& Pitato. (‘Archivo storico per la Calabria e la Lucania.”’) 
Tivoli: Chicca, 1939. Pp. 67. 

La rivoluzione ticinese del 1839 nella politica interna e nella diplomazia. By Francesco 
Bertouiatt1. Como: Cavalleri, 1939. Pp. 272. L. 12. 

Figure e caratteri del Risorgimento. By ANton1o Monti. Turin: Paravia, 1939. Pp. 
272. L. 18. 

Opere. By G. Mazzint. Edited by Satvatore.u. Vol. I, Lettere; Vol. I, Scritti. 
Milan: Rizzoli, 1939. Pp. 934+1001. 

Maria Mazzini e il suo ultimo carteggio. By I. Cremona Cozzoutno. 2d ed. Florence: 

‘La nuova Italia,” 1939. Pp. cx+366. L. 25. 
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Il 1848. Fonti bibliographiche e documentarie. Edited by Leopotpo Marcuetti. Pub- 
lished by the Commune Mixano, Civico Istiruto PER LA Storia CONTEMPO- 
RANEA. Milan: Stucchi, 1939. Pp. 202. 

Discorsi parlamentari. By C. Benso pt Cavour. Vol. VIII, 1853 e continuazione. 
Edited by A. Omopxo. Florence: “‘La nuova Italia,” 1939. Pp. 492. L. 44. 

Un documento inedito sulla battaglia di Lissa. By G. pe Crescenzo. Salerno: Jovane, 
1939. Pp. 19. L. 3. 

Francesco Crispi. By Giuseppe Arpav. (‘‘Collezione storica.”’) Milan: Ceschina, 
1939. Pp. 480. L. 25. 

Luci ed ombre del passato. By SaLvatoreE Barzitat. Milan: Garzanti, 1939. L. 20. 
Political memoirs. 

Asterischi di vita politica, sociale e letteraria per gli studenti fascisti. By A. GUSTARELLI. 
Vol. II, Dalla costituzione del Regno d'Italia al ritorno dell’ Impero. (‘La luce di 
Roma.’’) Milan: Vallardi, 1939. Pp. 219. L. 10. 

Lineamenti della espansione coloniale italiana. By U. Bassi. 2d ed. Modena: Bassi & 
Nipoti, 1939. Pp. 115. L. 8. 

Le isole italiane dell’ Egeo dall’ occupazione alla souvranita. By R. Sertout Sauis. Rome: 
Vittoriano, 1939. Pp. 371. L. 40. 


LOW COUNTRIES 

Lodewijk van Nassau. Een leven gewijd aan de Nederlanden. By P. J. van HERWERDEN. 
Assen: Van Gorcum, 1939. Fl. 4.50. 

La révolution de 1789 in Wallonie. By Maurice Botoene. Liége: Editions Biblio, 
1939. Pp. 63. Fr. 3.50. 

L’ Europe devant l’indépendance belge. By JEAN pe Ricnemont. Paris: Editions inter- 
nationales, 1939. Pp. 451. 

Origini e sviluppi della colonizzazione belga. By Constanzo pt Marzo. Vol. I, Dalle 
origine alla fondazione dello Stato Indipendente del Congo. Naples: Pellerano, 1939, 


Pp. 175. 
NEAR EAST 


World without end. The saga of southeastern Europe. By StoyaN Pripicnevicn. New 
fork: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939. Pp. 408. $3.50. 

In this work the author has undertaken a synthesis of the history and an explanation 
of the problems of that region of “‘southeastern Europe” which extends from Czecho- 
slovakia through the Balkan Peninsula. Some exception may be taken to a number of 
his statements. It is at least misleading to declare that the Emperor Maximilian II 
“acknowledged in 1575 the Czech Confession as a branch of the Roman Catholic 
Church” (p. 93), that the Bohemian Brethren embraced “‘nine-tenths of the [Bohemian] 
nation before 1620” (p. 94), that “‘the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, formed a ‘stop- 
Russia’ coalition” including Piedmont in 1854 (p. 125), and that “‘the only man before 
Masaryk to grasp the Christian connotation in democracy was the atheist, Voltaire” 
(p. 187). Slips of this sort, however, do not greatly damage the value of his book. In 
truth, it may be opined, the son of a former liberal minister of the interior in Yugoslavia 
has made a contribution of marked value to social history, as well as to a vivid under- 
standing of the life and possibly of the prospects of the various peoples in Europe lying 
to the southeast of Greater Germany. Mr. Pribichevich, as is clearly indicated in his 
final chapter, is fundamentally aware of the danger of German aggression in southeast- 
ern Europe. This, no doubt, has influenced his writing, and it may account partly for his 
favoritism for the peasants as a social group. Though he represents no particular na- 
tional cause, he deals very sympathetically with the peasant class and eulogizes “‘all 
Balkan peasant leaders,” notably of the times since 1918, as “‘brilliant personalities and 
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straightforward characters”’ (p. 267). Furthermore, he deals hopefully with what he re- 
gards as the beginnings of an ‘‘epoch of Peasant Renaissance—no less important than 
the great western Renaissance of the 16th century” (p. 283). Throughout the Balkans 
in recent times the civil service has proved burdensome, indebtedness has become grave- 
ly heavy for the peasants, and a “‘scissors’’ in the fall of agricultural prices and in the 
rise of prices of industrial commodities has created for a great proportion of the peasant 
population a very serious social crisis. The author, aware of the importance of all this, 
judges very critically subservient intellectuals, greedy businessmen with uncertain 
moral standards, and a relatively numerous class of bureaucrats and of minor officials 
who behave like “‘little Caesars.’” What he favors is obviously the advancement of 
democracy under the leadership of peasant parties. Only through the advancement of 
political democracy, through the federation of a great block of the less numerous peoples 
between the Baltic and the Aegean, and through the triumph among them of a form of 
social democracy that is neither capitalism nor fascism nor communism, he believes, can 
those peoples avoid domination by their powerful neighbors. 
F. S. Ropkry 


Albania. Cahiers d’archéologie, d'histoire et d'art en Albanie et dans les Balkans. Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1939. Fr. 90. 

[Greek bibliography] 1800-1862. By D. S. Gxines and B. G. 
Mexas (71937). Vol. I. Athens, 1939. Pp. 476. 


This volume, which was awarded a prize by the Athenian Academy, contains a list 
of books in Greek published anywhere between 1800 and 1839, beginning with the 
’Arodoyia Xpiorcanxn, issued at Leipzig and starting, as far as Greece is concerned, with 
the Greek grammar by Bambas, published at Chios in 1821 and various editions of the 
Greek constitution during the War of Independence, issued from the press at Corinth in 
1822, the year after the first Greek newspaper published in Greece, the Dadmvyé 
‘E\Anuxy, Was printed at Kalamata. Many books before 1821 were printed at Venice 
by Glykys, a Greek from Joannina. This bibliography contains 3,250 numbers and is, 
therefore, much fuller than the three previous attempts at a similar catalogue by Bretos, 
Koumanoudes, and Spandones. 

MILLER 


tis "Exavacracews tov ‘EAAjvwy 1821-1833 [Military memoirs 
of the Greek insurrection, 1821-33]. By Nrcotas K. Kasomou.es. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by G. Biacnogiannes. Vol. I. Athens, 1940. Pp. Ixxvii 
+465. Dr. 150. 


The editor, formerly director of the public archives, prefaces this volume with a lo: 
introduction, giving the history of the manuscript and an appreciation of its histori 
value. He adds a biography of the author, a Macedonian from Kozane, born probably 
in 1797—though he was not sure about his own age—who was initiated at Smyrna into 
the Friendly Society, took part in the abortive uprising of Olympus in 1821, was at 
Missolonghi as secretary of Stournares in 1824—when he mentions Byron as wishing to 
besiege Naupaktos (pp. 360-67), and a dialogue with whom he relates—and left for 
Nauplia in 1825, where the present volume ends. Two more will contain the sequel of 
his Memoirs; his acquaintance with Masson, his participation in Karaiskakes’ campaign 
in Attica in 1827, and his service under Capo d’Istria, to whom he sent a memorandum 
on the introduction of “‘European”’ tactic into the Greek bands. He was appointed com- 
mander of the “fortress of Athens,” the Akropolis, by the Bavarian regency in 1834 and 
finished the composition of his Memoirs in 1841, while serving at Nauplia. While sta- 
tioned at Chalkis, where there were many Jews, he tried to prevent the burning of an 
effigy of Judas on Easter Sunday—an incident similar to that which caused the Don 
Pacifico affair in 1850. As governor of the frontier fortress of Lanna in 1854, he encour- 
aged the anti-Turkish movement which provoked the Anglo-French occupation of the 
Piraeus at the time of the Crimean War. The new government therefore suspended him 
from his function for four years. He retired altogether in 1861 to Stylida, where he died 
in 1872. Though his chronology is weak, as the editor admits, his work “‘fills an histori- 
cal void,” for, being mainly military, it increases our knowledge of the Armatoles and 
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Klephts, about whom the author wrote a long historical sketch covering the period from 
1650 to 1821, somewhat curiously included in these personal memoirs, with biographies 
of their chiefs. It also illustrates the character of Karaiskakes, with whom he was asso- 
ciated, but adds little to the political history of the period. Although an illiterate sol- 
dier, he wrote in the “‘pure’”’ language, which provokes a diatribe against that form of 
Greek from the editor, whose introduction is in the rival demotiké. The style is monoto- 
nous, but the narrative is interspersed with incidents of which the author was an eye- 
witness. But his order that ‘‘no one should alter the text of his work,’’ has necessitated 
numerous footnotes, which no one was more competent to supply than such an expert in 


the history of that period as M. Blachogiannes. 
MILLER 


Bismarck und Jon C. Bratianu. By GrorGue J. Bratianv. (“Vom Leben und Wirken 
den Romanen,”’ No. 13.) Jena: Gronau, 1939. Pp. 28. Rm. 0.60. 

A life for the Balkans. By J. M. NANKIvELL. New York: Revell, 1940. $2.00. 
The life of John Henry House (1845-1936) of the American Farm School of Saloniki. 


The biography of a Serbian diplomat. By Lena A. Yovitcuirca. London: Epworth 
Press, 1939. Pp. 341. 12s. 6d. 

Alexander Zdravko Yovitchitch (1856-1933), the son of a parish priest in Belgrade, 
in 1881 married a young Scotch girl whom he had met in Munich during his student 
days. Settling down in London, he was appointed secretary of the Serbian legation in 
1885; subsequently he served in Vienna, Rome, and Athens, but in 1900 was removed 
from this last post because he was not an enthusiastic supporter of King Alexander and 
especially of his marriage. Because of Yovitchitch’s British connection and previous 
service, he was sent back to London in 1903, after the murder of Alexander Obrenovich, 
as unofficial chargé with the task of securing diplomatic recognition for the new regime 
in Serbia; when this was accorded in 1906, it was not, however, Yovitchitch who was 
appointed minister to the Court of St. James’s. Instead, he was kicked upstairs to a posi- 
tion in the ministry of public works in Belgrade, from which he retired in 1911. Caught 
in Munich in August, 1914, he managed to get to Switzerland, where he lived for some 

ears. On his return to Belgrade, he interested himself in the establishment of the 

.M.C.A. in Serbia. This biography by one of his daughters reveals him as an amiable 
and intelligent man who evidently encountered bad luck at several stages in his career, 
but he was somewhat easygoing, for on more than one occasion he could not bring him- 
self to make the necessary decisions; and apparently a Serbophile Englishman, Alfred 
Stead, had more to do than Yovitchitch with persuading the British government to 
renew diplomatic relations with Serbia. Nevertheless, Miss Yovitchitch’s book is a use- 
ful addition to the small number of works in English relating to Serbia. 


Bulgarian conspiracy. By J. Swire. London: Hale, 1939. Pp. 356. 12s. 6d. 
The IMRO and its place in Bulgarian politics. 

Russko-turetskaya voyna 1877-1878 gg. [The Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78]. By A. 
Ko.enkovsky and V. ByELouipetsKy. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 48. 75k. 
A short study of the importance of this war in the art of warfare. 


Die Tiirkei seit dem Weltkrieg. By GottHarp JAscuke and Erica Pritscn. Edited by 
Siecrriep Rzeppa. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1939. Pp. 52. Rm. 3. 

Minaret and pipe-line: yesterday and today in the Near East. By Marcret Bovenrt. 
Translated from the German by Louisa Marte Srevekina. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1939. Pp. 422. $5.00. 

Written in August and September, 1938, and extended (by means of the introduc- 
tion) to the spring of 1939, this dispassionate book by the author of Sir Edward Grey 
und das Foreign Office (Berlin, 1933) and Mediterranean cross-currents (New York, 1938; 
reviewed, Journal, XI [1939], 105-6) fills a real need, especially at a moment when the 
course of the war may be profoundly affected by events in the Near East. Defining the 
Near East as “‘the land included between the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf, the Red 
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Sea and the Oxus,”’ Dr. Boveri sketches its history from the earliest times to 1914, de- 
scribes its multitudinous churches, sects, and tribes, and analyzes the effects of the War 
of 1914-18; this part of the book—about one-half—contains nothing particularly new 
but is quite free from the bitterness which might have been expected from a German 
writer surveying the wreck of the ‘‘Berlin-Byzantium-Bagdad” dream. In the second 
half, devoted to the years since 1918, her reading (most of the footnote references being 
to English books) has been supplemented by extensive travel which has given her the 
“feel’’ of different cities and regions, and her personal experiences add vividly to her 
exposition. In masterly fashion and with an excellent literary style she integrates the 
politics, economics, and religious problems of Turkey, Iran, and the Arab world, first 
separately for each country and then for the Near East as a whole; no other writer 
offers so complete and so recent a picture. If much of what she says, e.g., about Mustafa 
Kemal or Palestine is familiar enough, her analysis of the situation in the Yemen, the 
Persian Gulf, and the former Sandjak of Alexandretta (later Hatay, and subsequently 
annexed to Turkey) will probably be new to most readers. How everywhere religious 
prejudices and political alignments are being modified by the advent of the motorcar 
and the airplane is constantly emphasized and very revealing; today the pipe-line is far 
more important than the minaret, and Dr. Boveri asks some intriguing questions about 
the role of American interests in the far-flung rivalry for oil in Syria, Iraq, and Iran. 
But, in keeping with the aphorism of Sir Ronald Storrs, ““The East is a university in 
which the scholar never takes his degree,” the author refuses to make any prophecies. 
Fifteen sketch maps add to the usefulness of the book, but there is not one of Syria or of 
the railways of the region. 

Atatiirk and the true nature of modern Turkey. By Gérarv Tonaas. Translated by 

Magsor F. F. Rynp. London: Luzac, 1939. Pp. 79. 3s. 

This brief study is a popular appeal to the people of France and, in the English 
translation, to the people of England for a better understanding of the new Turkish 
republic. Both the author and the translator very frankly state that it is to the ad- 
vantage of their respective countries to increase their co-operation with the Turks. The 
book includes a brief biographical sketch of Atatiirk and his philosophy and side lights 
on political, agricultural, and industrial facets of Turkish policy. The material on 
Franco-Turkish and other foreign relations is limited in its present usefulness, as the 
original work was written in the summer of 1937, up to which time the concluding 
historical chronology is of value. The work suffers from two major shortcomings, how- 
ever: the first is that it is considerably out of date, and the second is that it is excessively 
brief. The author seems to have a rather wide acquaintance with the problems of 
modern Turkey, but it is next to impossible to provide very much of value in a study 
of such severely limited length. One of the most interesting bits, for example, is on the 
nationalism-building Institute of the Revolution, which is given only a four-page chap- 
ter. 

W. Waite 


Toldot hazharat Balfour. By M. Ge.per. Jerusalem: Zionist Executive, 1939. Pp. 360. 
A history of the Balfour Declaration. 


Storia del nazionalismo arabo. By F. Catauuccio. (‘“Manuali di politica internazio- 
nale.”’) Milan: Istituto per gli studi di politica internazionale, 1939. Pp. 333. L. 18. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Polen. Seine Geschichte von den Piastenfiirsten bis zur deutsch-russischen Okkupation, 
963-1939. By Max Kopp. Ziirich: Europa-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 71. Fr. 3. 

History of Poland. By Grorce StocomBe. New and rev. ed. London: Nelson, 1940. 
Pp. 375. 10s. 6d. 

Polsko-shvedskaya interventsiya v Kareliit v nachale XVII vyeka [Polish-Swedish inter- 
vention in Karelia at the beginning of the seventeenth century]. By V. Pecov. 
Petrozavodsk: Kargoizdat, 1939. Pp. 34. 50k. 
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La resurezione della Polonia. By Francesco Tomasstnt. Milan: Garzanti, 1939. L. 
15. 

Deutsche Kulturleistungen in Riga. Edited by the OstLanv-InstituT In Danzic. Dan- 
zig: Kafemann, 1939. Pp. 112. Rm. 1.75. 


RUSSIA 


Borba russkogo naroda s polskoy interventsiyey v nachale XVII vyeka |The struggle of the 
Russian people with the Polish interventionists at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century]. By A. A. Savicn. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1939. Pp. 56. 80k. 

Yaroslarsky kray i razgrom polskoy interventsii » Moskovskom gosudarstrye v nachale 
XVII vyeka (The Yaroslav region and the destruction of the Polish intervention in 
Muscovy at the beginning of the seventeenth century]. By L. B. Lenxiy. Yaro- 
slav: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1939, Pp. 176. 4r. 15k. 

Vspomogatelny material po istorii SSSR {Auxiliary material on the history of the 
U.S.S.R.]. Edited by A. V. Suestakov. Rossiya XVIII v.—imperiya pomeshchikov i 
kuptsov [Eighteenth-century Russia—the empire of landlords and merchants]. 
Leningrad: Gosizdat, 1939. Pp. 116. 

Istoriya voyn 1721-1736 gg. [History of the wars of 1721-36]. By Apraam Erevantsi. 
Erivan: Akademiya nauk SSSR, Armyansky filial, 1939. Pp. 94. 3r. 

Istoriya Putilovskogo zavoda (1789-1917) (History of the Putilov works, 1789-1917]. 
By M. B. Guepov, and A. ULyansky. Edited by V. A. Bystryansky. 
Leningrad: Sotsekgiz, 1939. Pp. 756. 17r. 

Contains six pages of bibliographical references to the fundamental sources. 
Istoriya SSSR. Gody 1796-1856 (History of the U.S.S.R., 1796-1856]. By S. B. Okun. 
Vol. I, 1796-1815. Leningrad: Gosudarstvenny universitet, 1939. Pp. 204. 9r. 
Anarkhizm v Rossii [Anarchism in Russia]. By E. Yarostavsky. Erivan: Armgiz, 
1989. Pp. 180. 2r. 50k. 

In Armenian. 

Dyetskiye i shkolniye gody Ilicha [Childhood and school years of Lenin]. By A. I. Utya- 
nova. Rostov: Rostizdat, 1939. Pp. 48. Ir. 50k. 

Russko-yaponskaya voyna i otnosheniye k ney bolsherikov [The Russo-Japanese war and 
the attitude of the bolsheviks to it]. By E. Yarostavsky. Erivan: Armgiz, 1939. 
Pp. 64. 70k. 

In Armenian. 

Borba protiv zubatorshchiny v Moskvye |The struggle against the Zubatov movement in 
Moscow]. By V. Ianatyev. Moscow: “‘Moskovsky rabochy,” 1939. Pp. 56. 35k. 

Krestyanskiye volneniya v Altayskom okrugye v 1905-1907 gg. [Peasant disturbances in 
the Altay region in 1905-7]. By G. U. Buzurpayev. Novosibirsk: Novosibgiz, 
1939. Pp. 108. Ir. 55k. 

Step-daughter of imperial Russia. By NatHatie Masouier. London: Stanley Paul, 
1940. 16s. 

Reminiscences of Grand Duke Michael’s stepdaughter. 

G. K. Ordzhonikidze. Izbranniye stati i rechi. 1911-1937. [G. K. Ordzhonikidze. Se- 
lected articles and speeches. 1911-37]. Edited by A. I. Mrxoyan, L. Z. MexKatis, 
L. P. Bertya, and Z. G. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1939. Pp. x+530. 
Tr. 50k. 
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Iyulskiye barrikady 1914 goda [The July 1914 barricades]. By M. Lurye. Leningrad: 
Lenizdat, 1939. Pp. 96. Ir. 

Bolshevistskaya pechat  gody imperialisticheskoy voyny [The Bolshevik press during the 
years of the imperialist war]. By I. L. Bas. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1939. Pp. 224. 
3r. 

Oktyabrskoye vooruzhennoye vosstaniye v Petrogradye v 1917 g. [The October armed up- 
rising in Petrograd in 1917]. By M. MrretmMan. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1939. Pp. 
48. 40k. 

Grazhdanskaya voyna na severye [The civil war in the north]. By S. Bortsov. Moscow: 
Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 48. 25k. 

Interventsiya na Sovyetskom severye. 1918-1920. Sbornik (Intervention in the Soviet 
north. 1918-20. A collection]. Arkhangelsk: Arkhgiz, 1939. Pp. 116. Ir. 90k. 

Razgrom kolchakovshchiny na Uralye. Sbornik [The destruction of the Kolchak move- 
ment in the Urals. A collection]. Sverdlovsk: Sverdlgiz, 1939. Pp. 216. 3r. 

Likvidatsiya Permskoy katastrofy. (Tt. Stalin i Dzerzhinsky na Vostochnom frontye 1918- 
1919 gg.) [Liquidation of the Perm catastrophe. (Comrades Stalin and Dzerzhinsky 
on the eastern front, 1918-19)]. By A. I. Gukovsky. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. 
Pp. 48. 50k. 

Osvobozhdeniye Byelorussii ot byelopolskikh okkupantov (11 iyulya 1920 g.) [The liberation 
of White Russia from the white Polish occupation, July 11, 1920]. By I. F. Locn- 
MEL. Minsk: Gizbel, 1939. Pp. 52. 85k. 

Russia under Soviet rule. By N. DE Bastty. New York: Norton, 1940. $5.00. 

Kratky istorichesky ocherk razvitiya inzhenernykh voysk russkoy armii [Short historical 
sketch of the development of the engineering forces of the Russian army]. By E. V. 
ALEKSANDROV. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. Pp. 58. 3r. 

Admiral Makarov {in Russian]. By L. Eremeyev. Moscow: Voenmorizdat, 1939. Pp. 
56. 30k. 

Stepan Razin [in Russian]. By Z. I. Mrkuayiovicneva. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. 
Pp. 48. 50k. 

M.V.Frunze. Kratky biografichesky ocherk [M. V. Frunze. A short biographical sketch]. 
By S. Borisov. Moscow: Gosizdat, 1939. Pp. 148. Ir. 60k. 

Toward an understanding of the U.S.S.R. By Micuar. T. Frortnsxy. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 245. $2.50. 


This work is an effort to project the Soviet regime against its historical background 
and to show how the former tsarist state has been transformed into the Soviet Union. 
The successive stages in this process have been depicted somewhat summarily and, it 
seems to this reviewer, without quite achieving organic unity. Perhaps the need of the 
writer for popularizing his book imposed on Mr. Florinsky this somewhat narrow com- 
pass. But the author’s wide knowledge of Russian history and of Russian political de- 
velopments entitle him to a respectful hearing when he undertakes to set forth and in- 
terpret recent events. On the whole, he has given a sympathetic treatment of these 
events in the Soviet Union, but one feels that he has not been able altogether to escape 
the meshes of Marxian terminology or the verbose jargon of official pronouncements. 
The novelty of the Soviet program has inclined writers—whether apologists or detrac- 
tors—in describing phenomena or events to have recourse to language which is either 
meaningless or designed to obscure, rather than to disclose, realities. There is no situa- 
tion in the world where one needs to distinguish between theory and practice more than 
in politics in the Soviet Union. Recent events have revealed the danger that comes from 
mistaking profession for purpose in assessing policies. It seems to this reviewer that 
some means must be found for translating this official jargon in which Russians and 
others have grown accustomed to discussing Soviet politics into language that is intelli- 
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gible to the western student. Failing that, there is simply no way to an understanding of 
communist policies, let alone of predicting either the internal or the external course 
which the Soviet state is likely to pursue. Meanwhile, Mr. Florinsky has given us a use- 
ful guide to recent events, together with a reasoned interpretation. No doubt, as events 
unfold further, his treatment, as that of any other commentator on contemporary de- 
velopments, will require to be supplemented, and some of his estimates revised by the 
student who endeavors to keep informed on current world-affairs. Nevertheless, this 
work should help in interpreting what is happening in the Soviet Union 


Srvart R. Tompkins 


History of the Ukraine. By D. Dorosnenxo. Edmonton, Alberta: Institute Press, 
1939. Pp. 702. $4.00. 

Studi di storia e di cultura ucraina. By E. Onatsxy1. Rome: U.P.S.R., 1939. Pp. 176. 

Ukraina vo vremya Petra I [The Ukraine in the time of Peter IJ. By A. P. OcLosuin. 
Kiev: Izdatelstvo Akademii nauk USSR, 1939. Pp. 60. Ir. 25k. 
In Ukrainian. 

Istoriya armyanskogo naroda [History of the Armenian people]. By S. PoGosyan. 
Erivan: Gosudarstvenny universitet, 1939. Pp. 144. 2r. 
In Armenian. «sour volumes have appeared. 


The Russians in Hawaii, 1804-1819. By Kitaus Mennert. (“University of Hawaii oc- 

casional papers,”’ No. 38.) Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1939. Pp. 86. 

This short monograph describes the Hawaiian phase of Russian expansion in the 
Pacific area at the dawn of the nineteenth century. It consists of a series of brief ac- 
counts of the visits and exploits of Russian naval officers, explorers, traders, and adven- 
turers in the Sandwich Islands during the years 1804-19, based almost exclusively on 
their original journals. Russian contacts with Hawaii resulted from the desire of the 
Russian American Company in Alaska to use the islands as a source of food supply. 
The company was also interested in making the Hawaiian Islands a way station for its 
fur-leden ships plying between Sitka and Canton. To these ends Russian agents made 
numerous visits to Hawaii between 1804 and 1819. One of them even went so far as io 
attempt to bring the islands within the Russian orbit. The scheme, however, was ve- 
toed by the government at St. Petersburg. The author presents his story in a rather 
broad fashion. He does not leave his characters hanging in mid-air but traces their for- 
tunes beyond the limits of his study. In the main the characters are permitted to speak 
for themselves. Approximately one-fourth of the monograph consists of quotations 
from original documents. Persons interested in Hawaiian history or the expansion of 
Europe can read this monograph with much profit. 

ALEX LADENSON 


SCANDINAVIA 
Nansen. By Wesster SmitH. London: Blackie, 1939. 2s. 6d. 
The epic of the Finnish nation. By STEPHEN DE ULLMANN. London: Pilot Press, 1940. 
2s. 6d. 
Finland's war of independence. By LizEUTENANT-COLONEL J. O. HANNULA. New York: 
Ryerson Press, 1939. Pp. 229. $3.75. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Isabella la Cattolica. By A. St. Witturn. Milan: Corticelli, 1939. Pp. 340. L. 24. 

The Spanish adventures of Washington Irving. By CLaupr G. Bowers. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1940. $3.00. 

Venti mesi de guerra in Spagna (luglio 1936—febbraio 1938). By E. FaLpELLA. (“‘Biblio- 
teca degli scritori militari.””) Florence: Le monnier, 1939. Pp. 514. L. 40. 
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Kampf um Spanien. Die Geschichte der Legion Condor. By WERNER BEUMELBURG. 

Oldenburg: Stalling, 1939. Pp. 310. Rm. 6.80. 

The trial of George Buchanan before the Lisbon Inquisition. By James M. Aitken. Lon- 
don: Oliver & Boyd, 1940. Pp. 244. 12s. 6d. 

The witty humanist who had been the teacher of Montaigne and Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and who was arrested for heretical teachings at the University of Coimbra in 
1550. 

Il Portogallo d’oggi negli scritti e nei discorsi di Oliveira Salazar. Edited by Dino AuFieri. 

Florence: Le Monnier, 1939. Pp. 384. L. 28. 


SWITZERLAND 


Johannes von Miiller. Sein Leben und Werk, 1752-1809. By Witty Sroxar. Ziirich: 
Schweizer Biicherfreunde, 1939. Pp. 239. Fr. 4.50. 

General Dufour, 1787-1875. By Epuarp Cuapuisat. Ziirich: Margarten-Verlag, 1940. 
Pp. 357. Fr. 7.50. 

Schweizer suchen die Wahrheit. Schweizer Wahrheitsforscher im 19. Jahrhundert. By 
Fritz WARTENWEILER. Ziirich: Rotapfel-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 127. Fr. 2.30. 

Die Schweiz und Deutschland in ihren politischen und kulturellen Beziehungen wiihrend 
der ersten Hiilfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. By EvGar Bonsour. Basel: Helbing & Lich- 
tenhahn, 1940. Fr. 1.10. 

Eine Selbstschau. Das Schicksal und der Mensch. By Hetnricn ZscHoxke. Edited by 
Gertrup Spore. Ziirich: Schweizer Biicherfreunde, 1939. Pp. 248. Fr. 4.50. 

La Suisse dans le monde. By Atrrep Cuapuis. Paris: Payot, 1939. Pp. 320. Fr. 40. 


AFRICA 


Vita de Romolo Gessi. By Canto Zacui. Milan: Istituto per gli studi di politica inter- 
nazionale, 1939. Pp. 383. L. 20. 
The Italian explorer of Africa (1829-81). 


Variazioni territoriali nell’ A.[frica] O.[rientale] dal 1880 al 1938. By M. Maarnt. 
Florence: Cya, 1939. Pp. 112. L. 10. 

La battaglia di Adua. By C. Conti Rosstn1. (“Publications of the Regio Istituto Su- 
periore Orientale di Napoli.’”’) Rome: Edizioni universitarie, 1939. Pp. 60. L. 5. 
Pionere! Pionere! Ein deutsches Kolonialschicksal in Siidafrika. By WALTHER BoruM- 

ER. Essen: Essener Verlags-Anstalt, 1939. Pp. 328. Rm. 4.80. 


ASIA 


A survey of Persian art from prehistoric times to the present. Edited by AnTHUR UPHAM 
Pore and Puy.uis ACKERMAN. 6 vols. Published under the auspices of the American 
Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1940. $210. 

Der Niedergang Irans nach dem Tode Isma‘ils des Grausamen, 1577-1581. By Hans 
Rosert Roemer. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1939. Pp. 113. Rm. 3.60. 

Histoire détaillée des rois du Carnatic. By M. MARAYANAMPOULLE. (“Histoire de |’Inde 
francaise.”’) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1939. Pp. 226. Fr. 13. 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 
Kodo, the way of the emperor. By Mary A. Nourse. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. 


$3.50. 
A history of the Japanese people. 

Purchas his pilgrimes in Japan. By Samue. Purcuas. Edited by Cyrm Witp. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, 1939. 10s. 6d. 

Yaponsky shpionazh v russko-yaponskuyu voynu 1904-1905 gg. [Japanese espionage dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war 1904-5]. By A. Votinov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1939. 
Pp. 72. 90k. 

The Open Door policy and world peace. By V. K. WeLLtncton Koo. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. $0.35. 

Shanghai: city for sale. By Ernest O. Hauser. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 
$3.00. 

A history of the city. 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


The writings of General John Forbes relating to his service in North America. Compiled 
and edited by ALrrep Procter James. Published for the Allegheny County Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames of America. Menasha, Wis.: 
Collegiate Press, 1938. Pp. 316. $3.50. 

Of the 199 items in this volume relating to Forbes’s career in America (1757-59), 62 
have already been printed elsewhere, some of them twice, and scarcely needed to be 
printed again. Forty-seven, during the period when Forbes acted as adjutant-general, 
are from the Loudoun papers in the Huntington Library and, except for three which dis- 
cuss general campaign plans and may or may not represent Forbes’s original ideas, deal 
with certain military minutiae which make little sense apart from the rest of the collec- 
tion. Twenty-one letters from the Abercromby papers in the same library contain 
Forbes’s long reports to his superior officer on the slow progress of the Fort Duquesne 
expedition and are the most valuable series in this book, for they have not been used 
before by historians. From the Bouquet papers in the British Museum are taken 56 
items, also available in transcriptions at Ottawa. They give opportunity for study of 
army administrative detail but do not change the general outlines of the oft-told story 
of Forbes’s eight months’ struggle to raise an army and get it across the mountains. 
This collection should substantiate older views of Forbes’s character and abilities. He 
was as merry an officer, with an aptness for the coloquial army talk of his day, as ever 
kept a mess in good humor. He had a knack of pleasing informality in his relations with 
his superiors, managing to get along even with the scheming and jealous Abercromby. 
Well trained in the methods and details of continental war, he could adapt them to a 
new environment, though ill-health forced him to rely to a great extent upon Bouquet’s 
unusual skill in wilderness soldiering. The military student will regret that Bouquet’s 
letters to Forbes are not included. The editor’s notes consist of identifications of names 
and documents mentioned in the text; there is a brief biographical sketch of Forbes, an 
index which appears to be complete and reliable, and reproductions of four manuscript 
maps. There is no list of documents in the table of contents. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS 


The public life of George Chalmers. By Grace AMELIA CocKport. (‘‘Studies in history, 
economics and public law,’’ No. 454.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 233. $2.75. 

George Chalmers (1742-1825) is an unknown character except to specialists in Brit- 
ish history of the latter eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. He is memorialized 
briefly in the Dictionary of national biography, chiefly as an antiquarian and collector; 
and although given more attention in Miss L. M. Penson’s Colonial agents in the British 
West Indies (1924), he is considered there in only another phase of his career. He has 
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deserved, however, to be more widely known for the very interesting and instructive 
side lights which his long and voluminous writings, printed and in manuscript, throw 
upon certain issues and movements in his time, particularly the American Revolution, 
the French Revolution, and British colonial administration during the forty years fol- 
lowing the American Revolution. 

A native of Scotland, Chalmers began his career as a lawyer in Baltimore in 1763; 
but, as he was wholly out of sympathy with the Revolution movement and refused to 
subscribe to the Maryland Association, he left Baltimore in 1775 and settled in London. 
During the next ten years he was frequently active as a pamphleteer chiefly in behalf 
of the American loyalists. From 1786 to 1825 he was chief clerk of the Office for Trade, 
the headquarters of the newly reorganized Committee of the Privy Council for the Con- 
sideration of All Matters Relating to Trade and Foreign Plantations; and from 1792 
to 1825 he was also colonial agent for the Bahamas. For nearly twenty years his inti- 
macy with the president of the Committee for Trade enabled him to exercise consider- 
able indirect influence upon the deliberations of the committee; and the belief that he 
was in a position to bring pressure to bear upon persons in high office in England was 
doubtless responsible for his selection by the Bahama legislature as agent for that col- 
ony. But with a change in the presidency of the committee in 1804, Chalmers lost his 
former influence with that body; and with a change of governors in the Bahamas in that 
same year, he began to be regarded with distrust and aversion by the governors and the 
council of that colony. Notwithstanding this change in circumstances, he continued in 
his dual role until his death; but his duties became largely matters of routine, especially 
at the Office for Trade. Availing himself of the opportunity thus afforded him, he spent 
most of his time during the last fifteen years of his life in literary and historical research, 
to which he had devoted a great deal of attention since he had left Baltimore. The list 
of his printed works includes forty-seven different titles, ranging from pamphlets of only 
a few pages to several works of two to eight volumes each. Some of them were on con- 
troversial subjects, some of which are yet undecided. As an author and editor, Chalmers 
had his virtues and faults. He was “‘indefatigable in his researches and prodigious in his 
productions,” and the data he compiled are still trustworthy. But he frequently fell 
into error in his conclusions, through misusing facts to prove his own preconceived no- 
tions; and being very vain and vindictive, he never acknowledged his errors and always 
imputed the lowest motives to his adversaries and critics. ““These are not the marks of 
scholarship of the highest order nor of a noble and magnanimous spirit.” 


E. M. 


Lady Nugent's journal. Edited by Frank CunpAtu. London: West India Committee, 
1940. 7s. 6d. 
Reprinted from A journal kept by Maria, Lady Nugent, from 1801 to 1815, which was 
published for private circulation in 1839 and recounted her life in Jamaica. 
The story of De Beers. By Hepiey A. Curivers. London: Cassell, 1939. Pp. 361. 21s. 
The Mabilles of Basutoland. By Eow1tn W. Smitu. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1939. 
10s. 6d. 
A family of French missionaries who went to Basutoland in 1859. 


The story of Uganda. By H. B. Tuomas. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 


Pp. 96. 
Kenya chronicles. By Lonp Cranwortu. London: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 379. 16s. 


A history of the colony by one of the earliest British settlers there. 

The Madras tercentenary commemoration volume. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. 474. 
The growth and development of the city of Madras since its founding. 


Speeches and address of Sir John Anderson, governor of Bengal, 1932-37. Edited by B. 
Roy. London: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 407. 7s. 6d. 

Indian History Congress. Second session, 1938. Allahabad: Indian History Congress, 
1940. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The American entente. By R. B. Mowat. London: Edward Arnold & Co.; New York: 
Longmans, 1939. Pp. 286. $2.50. 


The works of Professor Mowat of the University of Bristol are too well known to call 
for extended comment. His latest volume on Anglo-American relations and attitudes 
may be considered by some, from its nature and timing, as propaganda. If it is, it is of 
the best sort, making for better understanding between the two English-speaking na- 
tions without slurs on any others. Written in a spirit of deep friendship for the United 
States, it seems to be designed less to influence America than Britain, and primarily 
for a British public. It is a popular work, with no new facts, covering the relations of the 
United States to England from the beginning to the present, with more than half of the 
volume devoted to the years since 1900. American scholars will find nothing fresh in it 
except the views of Mr. Mowat on certain points. For example, his treatment of the 
problem of the war debts is the fairest to America I have ever read or heard, except that 
given to me personally by the late Sir Austen Chamberlain, who was chancellor of the 
exchequer when the debts were incurred. The author is also extremely understanding 
of the American point of view, and critical of the British, in his chapter, “‘An opportu- 
nity missed,” discussing the failure of Sir John Simon to work with Secretary Stimson at 
the beginning of the Japanese-Chinese difficulties. 

The book touches on many aspects of our relations with England, including the 
political and cultural, but is rather oddly constructed. There is a chapter on Henry 
Adams and one on Lord Bryce, evidently intended to balance one another; but it may 
be questioned whether Adams was the best figure to choose as an “American at large” 
in England, and the author is unfair to his own country and to Lord Russell in following 
Adams’ account of the ““Alabama”’ affair. Criticism might also be made of the ultra- 
rosy colors in which our international relations are painted. Some episodes, such as the 
Macleod incident, when Palmerston threatened war, are omitted, and others much soft- 
ened. The book is sketchily written but is readable and, on the whole, sound. In gener- 
al, the omissions may be considered more important than the errors, though there are 
some of the latter. In the last war, for example, we had about 2,000,000 men under arms 
in Europe—not 1,000,000, as stated. 

James TrusLtow ApAMs 


Diplomatic correspondence of the United States. Inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. 
Edited by Wituiam R. Mannina. Vol. XII, Texas and Venezuela. Washington, 
D.C.: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940. $5.00. 

Grazhdanskaya voyna v SSH A i tsarskaya Rossiya [The American Civil War and tsarist 
Russia]. By M. M. Makin. With a foreword by E. V. Tarte. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 
1989. Pp. 332. 7r. 

Contains a bibliography of four pages. 


The history of the Woman’s Peace Party. By Marie Louise Decen. (“Johns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political science,’ Series LVII, No. 3.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. Pp. 226. $2.50. 


This is more than a documented history of a movement. It is a case study of the 
American way. And in each capacity it is worthy of serious attention. The movement 
itself, in which a group of American women who had learned much concerning co-opera- 
tion and publicity from their experience in the suffrage cause undertook to state a case 
for peace and to attract effective support, has been obscured by noisier doctrines and by 
the more spectacular events which drove the United States to war. It was not a move- 
ment in which the militancy of the suffrage effort could be adopted. It could not be 
made an appropriate occasion for pressure politics. The author tells a smooth story of 
the organization to which Jane Addams lent more than her name and for which she ac- 
cepted the reproach certain to be invited by such action at such atime. It is appropriate 
that an archive on the subject is to be found in the Friends Historical Library of Swarth- 
more College; and it is worth noting that the New York Times, which had caustic words 
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for the Peace party in its editorials, treated it as news and printed the vital facts while 
they were occurring. 

The case study is useful. It is the American way when an idea is born to advance it 
by an organization themal in character and confined to the propagation of a single idea. 
The technique had been established long before Miss Addams and Mrs. Catt made use 
of it in this instance. The network of affiliated organizations—as extensive as the coun- 
try, as flexible as the vogue of the idea may command, and as responsive to leaders as 
the leaders are valid—has become a part of American life. In this particular organiza- 
tion there was no concealment, no personal selfish objectives, no ulterior motive, and a 
large willingness to take punishment for a cause. The Woman’s Peace party ran a prop- 
aganda in the very best sense of the word. The account of it has been written by one 
who believes in the movement, who appears to be both feminist and pacifist, who is 
cautious in language, accurate in facts, and good humored throughout. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


The German-Americans in politics, 1914-1917. By Cuiirton James CuILp. Madison: 

University of Wisconsin Press, 1939. Pp. 193. $2.00. 

This volume is of interest to students of European history because its English author, 
without apparent national bias, is chiefly concerned to assess the importance of foreign 
influences in United States politics between 1914 and 1917. It is a worthy companion 
for Carl Wittke’s German-Americans and the World War, published four years ago. The 
focus of Mr. Child’s study is the German-American National Alliance, a federation of 
societies claiming by 1916 a total membership of nearly three million United States 
citizens of German origin, “‘the largest organization of any single racial group in Ameri- 
can history.’ On the basis of interviews with several of its leaders and a thorough ex- 
amination of its publications, of the German-language press, and of pertinent govern- 
ment documents of the period, the author concludes that the members of the society 
during the neutrality years were no more pro-German than many other Americans were 
anti-German, that there was “‘no germ of truth”’ in the charges of disloyalty frequently 
made against them, that they received no aid or encouragement from Berlin and very 
little from Ambassador Bernstorff, and that President Wilson and the Democratic party 
found the “‘hyphenism’’ issue a potent, and hitherto too little emphasized, political asset 
in 1916, when many of the German-Americans gave their embarrassing support to the 
Republican nominee for the presidency. For obvious reasons this issue was vigorously 
and effectively promoted by British propaganda agencies. ‘It has been said, with some 
sagacity,”’ remarks the author, “that the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. Perhaps some historian will in [the] future demonstrate, with equal con- 
viction, that the World War was won in the newspaper columns of America.” 


T. Hutcurmson 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1939. A selective guide to the material published on 
anthropology, archives, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, government, his- 
tory, international relations, law, language and literature, and libraries. Edited for the 
Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies 
by Lewis Hanke and Raut p’Ega. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1939. Pp. 468. $5.00. 

This is the fourth annual issue of the compendium of bibliographic information for 
those interested in Latin American studies. The new volume contains some eight hun- 
dred more items than its predecessor, of which nearly half are in the fields of economics 
and history. Education and government have fewer titles than in the previous vol- 
ume. As che result of a change in format (using a double column for the entries and 
reducing the size of the type), the 20 per cent additional items are given in 13 per cent 
fewer pages, but the editor feels that “the volume will also be easier to consult.” The 
arrangement of the materials remains the same, except for the addition of sections on 
archives and libraries. Lists of treaties with essential facts thereof and indication of the 
place where the text may be found and a list of changes in governmental organization 
are two new features which will be most acceptable. Although the guide is selective, 
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each edition has included a wide range of publications in order to assure the usefulness 
of the work. The special articles comprise two bibliographies on the Germans in Brazil 
and a third dealing with the Conferences on Inter-American Cultural Relations held 
under the auspices of the United States in the autumn of 1939. The volume is dedicated 
to the commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the introduction of print- 


ing into America. 
Roscoe R. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The historical method in social science. An inaugural lecture. By M. M. Postan, pro- 
fessor of economic history at the University of Cambridge. Cambridge, 1939. Pp. 38. 
In presenting his viewpoint Professor Postan supports two related theses, one of 
which is a special form of the other. First he gives his conception of the relation of 
economic history to economics. Economics achieves a high degree of generalization by 
making a correspondingly great abstraction. The social conditions under which eco- 
nomic behavior actually takes place are and will be largely ignored by the economist; 
and so the study of them, with a minimum of abstraction, is the task of the economic 
historian. Similarly, and more generally, the contribution of the historian to social sci- 
ence lies in the study of individual social situations while asking ‘‘questions and looking 
for answers capable of revealing the action of social causes.’’ The data remain in their 
unique social environment; but the problems envisaged are, or might be, general prob- 
lems. Yet only the sociologist is much disposed to formulate these problems generally; 
and when he does so, he is so inexact that Mr. Postan sees little value in his doing it. 


Rosert RepFIELD 


International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited for the INTERNATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE OF HistoricaL Sciences. Twelfth year, 1937. New York: Wilson, 1939. Pp. 


499. $9.90. 

The twelfth volume of this notable series, which scholars as yet insufficiently ap- 
appreciate, maintains the high level of its predecessors. The two preceding volumes 
omitted the sections on post-war history, pending decisions regarding its organization. 
These decisions were made at Zurich in September, 1938, and this volume accordingly 
covers publications for three years (1935-37) as regards the period 1919-37. This is the 
first variation in the series from the strictly annual character of each volume. The 
difficulties in compiling this “Section Q” are naturally so great that its quality as a 
select list must necessarily be on a different plane from the rest of the volume. The 
general editors frankly admit this and disclaim all responsibility for these selections, 
leaving the task to each national committee with the advice “‘to exclude all polemic and 
propaganda, to deal drastically with work of ephemeral interest in periodicals, and to 
concentrate its attention upon documents and well-documented writings.” In these 
circumstances what this section lacks in objectivity and general editional revision may 
in future years be partially compensated for by its indication of national tastes in his- 
toriography, relating to the recent and current. These will be of interest and impor- 
tance, especially where such tastes are considerably controlled. In these days of inter- 
national unpleasantness, an international committee should not be expected to do its 
work any too well. There should be cause for rejoicing if it merely remains in being and 
does it as well as it can. The personnel of the editorial committee remains unchanged 
from that of the previous volume: Professors Powicke (Oxford), Holtzmann (Berlin), 
and Susta (Prague); Doctors Leland (Washington) and Re (Rome); and the secretary, 
P. Caron, director of the French archives. There are included 6,520 items, which is in 
keeping with the size of previous volumes, considering the three-year sweep of Section Q. 
The statistics of the index continue to inform and amuse; for this volume, items total as 
follows for these persons: Stalin, 12; Mussolini, 12; Hitler, 9; Jesus, 5; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 0. 


L. Grose 
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